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OBJECTS  OF  COLLECTION. 


1.  Manuscript  statements  and  narratives  of  pioneer  settlers,  old 
letters  and  journals  relative  to  the  early  history  and  settlement  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  the  wars  of  1776  and  1812;  biographical  notes  of  our 
pioneers  and  of  eminent  citizens  deceased,  and  facts  illustrative  of  our 
Indian  tribes,  their  history,  characteristics,  sketches  of  their  prominent 
chiefs,  orators  and  warriors,  together  with  contributions  of  Indian 
implements,  dress,  ornaments  and  curiosities. 

2.  Diaries,  narratives  and  documents  relative  to  the  Loyalists, 
their  expulsion  from  the  old  colonies  and  their  settlement  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces. 

3.  Piles  of  newspapers,  books,  pamphlets,  college  catalogues, 
minutes  of  ecclesiastical  conventions,  associations,  conferences  and 
synods,  and  all  other  publications,  relating  to  this  Province,  New 
Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland. 

4.  Drawings  and  descriptions  of  our  ancient  mounds  and  fortifi- 
cations, their  size,  representation  and  locality. 

5.  Information  respecting  articles  of  Pre-historic  Antiquities, 
especially  implements  of  copper,  stone,  or  ancient  coin  or  other 
curiosities  found  in  any  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  together  with  the 
locality  and  condition  of  their  discovery.  The  contribution  of  all 
such  articles  to  the  cabinet  of  the  society  is  most  earnestly  desired. 

6.  Indian  geographical  names  of  streams  and  localities,  with  their 
signification  and  all  information  generally,  respecting  the  condition, 
language  and  history  of  the  Micmac,  Malicetes  and  Bethucks. 

7.  Books  of  all  kinds,  especially  such  as  relate  to  Canadian  history, 
travels,  and  biography  in  general,  and  Lower  Canada  or  Quebec  in 
particular,  family  genealogies,  old  magazines,  pamphlets,  files  of  news- 
papers, maps,  historical  manuscripts,  autographs  of  distinguished 
persons,  coins,  medals,  paintings,  portraits,  statuary  and  engravings. 
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8.  We  solicit  from  Historical  Societies  and  other  learned  bodies 
that  interchange  of  books  and  other  materials  by  which  the  usefulness 
of  institutions  of  this  nature  is  so  essentially  enhanced,  — pledging  cur- 
selves  to  repay  such  contributions  by  acts  in  kind  to  the  best  of  our 
ability. 

9.  The  Society  particularly  begs  the  favor  and  compliments  of 
authors  and  publishers,  to  present,  with  their  autographs,  copies  of 
their  respective  works  for  its  library. 

10.  Editors  and  publishers,  of  newspapers,  magazines  and  reviews, 
will  confer  a  lasting  favor  on  the  Society  by  contributing  their  publi- 
cations regularly  for  its  library,  where  they  may  be  expected  to  be 
found  always  on  a  file  and  carefully  preserved.  We  aim  to  obtain  and 
preserve  for  those  who  shall  come  after  us  a  perfect  copy  of  every  book, 
pamphlet  or  paper  ever  printed  in  or  about  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland. 

11.  Nova  Scotians  residing  abroad  have  it  in  their  power  to 
render  their  native  province  great  service  by  making  donations  to  our 
library  of  books,  pamphlets,  manuscript,  &c,  bearing  on  any  of  the 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion  or  Newfoundland.  To  the  relatives 
descendants,  etc.,  of  our  colonial  governors,  judges  and  military  officers, 
we  especially  appeal  on  behalf  of  our  Society  for  all  papers,  books 
pamphlets,  letters,  etc.,  which  may  throw  light  on  the  history  of  any 
of  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion. 
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RULES  AND  BY-LAWS. 


1.  This  Society  shall  he  called  The  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society. 

2.  The  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  all  documents,  papers  and  other  objects  of  interest  which  may 
serve  to  throw  light  upon  and  illustrate  the  history  of  this  country  ; 
the  reading  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  of  papers  on  historical 
subjects  •  the  publication,  so  far  as  the  funds  of  the  Society  will  allow, 
of  all  such  documents  and  papers  as  it  may  be  deemed  desirable  to 
publish ;  and  the  formation  of  a  library  of  books,  papers,  and  manu- 
scripts, affording  information,  and  illustrating  Historical  subjects. 

3.  Each  member  shall  pay  towards  the  funds  of  the  Society,  Five 
Dollars  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  and  two  dollars  on  the  second 
day  of  January  in  each  succeeding  year,  but  any  member  shall  be 
exempted  from  the  annual  payment  of  Two  Dollars  and  shall  become  a 
Life  Member,  provided  he  shall  at  any  time  after  six  months  from  his 
admission  pay  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  Forty  Dollars  in  addition 
to  what  he  had  paid  before.  The  sums  received  for  Life  Memberships 
to  be  invested,  and  the  interest  only  used  for  ordinary  purposes. 
Persons  not  resident  within  fifteen  miles  of  Halifax  may  become 
members  on  payment  of  Two  Dollars  at  the  time  of  admission,  and 
One  Dollar  annually  thereafter. 

No  person  shall  be  considered  a  member  until  his  first  fee  is  paid, 
and  if  any  member  shall  allow  his  dues  to  remain  unpaid  for  two 
years,  his  name  shall  be  struck  from  the  roll. 

4.  Candidates  for  membership  shall  be  proposed  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  Society  by  a  member ;  the  proposition  shall  remain  on 
the  table  for  one  month,  or  until  the  next  regular  meeting,  when  a 
ballot  shall  be  taken;  one  black  ball  in  five  excluding. 

5.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  every  month,  at  8  p.  m.  And  special  meetings  shall  be 
convened,  if  necessary,  on  due  notification  of  the  President,  or  in  case 
of  his  absence,  by  the  Vice-President,  or  on  the  application  of  any 
five  members. 
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6.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  February  of  each  year,  at  8  p.  m.,  at  which  meeting  there 
shall  be  chosen  a  President,  three  Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  At  the  same  meeting 
four  members  shall  be  chosen,  who,  with  the  foregoing,  shall  constitute 
the  Council  of  the  Society. 

The  election  of  members  to  serve  on  the  N.  S.  Library  Commission, 
under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  17,  N.  S.  Acts  of  1880,  shall  take 
place  each  year  at  the  annual  meeting,  immediately  after  the  election 
of  Officers  and  Council. 

7.  All  communications  which  are  thought  worthy  of  preservation 
shall  be  minuted  down  on  the  books  of  the  Society,  and  the  original 
kept  on  file, 

8.  Seven  members  shall  be  a  quorum  for  all  purposes  at  ordinary 
meetings,  but  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  February,  when  ten  members 
shall  form  a  quorum.  ]STo  article  of  the  constitution  nor  any  by-law 
shall  be  altered  at  any  meeting  when  less  than  ten  members  are 
present,  nor  unless  the  subject  has  either  been  discussed  at  a  previous 
meeting,  or  reported  on  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

9.  The  President  and  Council  shall  hava  power  to  elect  Corres- 
ponding and  Honorary  Members,  who  shall  be  exempt  from  dues ;  and 
the  duties  of  the  Officers  and  Council  shall  be  the  same  as  those 
performed  generally  in  other  Societies. 

10.  The  Publication  Committee  shall  consist  of  three,  and  shall  be 
nominated  by  the  Council.  To  them  shall  be  referred  all  manuscripts, 
etc.,  for  publication,  and  their  decision  shall  be  final. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


A  memorandum  of  the  President  read  to  the  Historical  Society, 
dealing  with  the  work  of  the  Society  up  to  the  opening  of  the  session 
of  1890-91,  and  with  other  matters  appertaining  thereto,  appears  to  the 
publication  committee  to  form  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  volume  of 
proceedings  : 

Thirteen  years  nearly  have  passed  away  since  our  society  was 
instituted.  The  first  meeting,  with  this  object,  was  held  on  the  2nd 
January,  1878.  After  deliberation,  it  was  decided  that  a  society 
should  be  organized  forthwith.  In  April  of  that  year  officers  were 
chosen,  and  the  society  went  into  operation  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Hon.  J.  W.  Ritchie,  at  that  time  judge  in  equity,  who  had  taken 
a  lively  interest  in  the  movement,  and  who  continued  his  cordial 
support  of  it  till  laid  aside  from  active  duty  by  failure  of  health. 

The  society  was  formally  inaugurated  in  June,  1875,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  assembly  room  of  this  building,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hill 
presided  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  who,  owing  to  illness,  was 
unable  to  attend. 

Since  then  a  regular  session  of  the  society  has  been  held  during 
the  winter  of  each  year.  Papers  have  been  read  beaing  on  subjects 
within  the  scope  of  the  society's  w7ork.  Some  75  papers  have  been  con- 
tributed, dealing  with  matters  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the 
province.  In  this  way  a  very  considerable  amount  of  valuable  material 
has  been  put  into  a  whape  for  preservation.  Six  volumes  of  our  trans- 
actions have  been  published,  and  a  seventh  is  ready  for  publication. 
The  volumes  already  published  have  found  their  way  to  the  libraries  of 
very  many  persons  interested  in  pursuits  analogous  to  oui  own.  There 
are  few  of  the  larger  libraries  on  this  continent,  on  whose  shelves  they 
are  not  to  be  found. 

We  have  gone  on  quietly.  With  the  exception  of  the  inaugural 
meeting,  we  have  made  no  effort  to  assemble  a  large  number  of  persons. 
Our  aim  has  been  to  go  on  unobtrusively  with  our  work,  averse  to 
display — and  content  with  success.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that 
the  number  of  our  members  increases  annually,  and  at  this  moment 
is  larger  than  it  has  ever  been. 
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Our  neighbors  to  the  south  of  us  attach  great  value  to  these 
societies.  Almost  every  state  has  at  least  one  such  society — some  have 
several — a  few  of  the  leading  States  a  great  many.  Massachusetts 
alone  has  39  historical  societies,  New  York  has  32,  Pennsylvania  has 
27.  In  all  there  are  over  200  in  the  United  States— all  engaged  in 
work  similiar  to  ours. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged 
appeals  to  the  instinct  very  widely  diffused,  to  an  innate  desire  to 
preserve  the  incidents  of  early  history  in  the  home,  in  the  town,  in  the 
province  and  in  the  country,  with  which  our  lives  are  associated. 

•  In  1886  a  great  national  society  was  formed  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  called  the  American  Historical  Association,  and  includes  in  its 
membership  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  fair  sprinkling  of  the  same  class  of  Canadians. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  a  similar  Society  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  would  seem  to  be  required  ;  whose  objects  should  be  Canadian, 
as  those  of  the  United  States  are  national. 

It  was  thought  when  our  Society  was  first  started  that  we  should 
soon  exhaust  the  subjects  connected  with  a  province  so  small  as  ours. 
But  experience  has  shown — thus  far,  at  least — that  the  supply  of  sub- 
jects has  not  failed,  Not  only  is  there  no  failure,  but  just  as  the 
attention  of  our  people  is  more  and  more  turned  to  matters  of  this 
nature,  new  material  is  being  constantly  unearthed.  There  is  little 
danger  of  our  work  slopping  because  there  is  no  more  work  to  do.  It 
would  be  easy  to  point  ont  many  subjects,  as  yet  untouched,  which 
might  well  occupy  the  attention  of  inquirers.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
inform  the  Society  that  we  have  already  had  intimation  from  numbers 
of  gentlemen  who  propose  to  contribute  papers,  stating  the  subjects 
with  which  they  propose  to  deal,  and  if  they  carry  out  their  present 
intention  their  contributions  will  furnish  valuable  addition  to  our  work. 

The  scope  of  our  Society  admits  of  almost  every  subject  which  has 
local  color,  either  that  of  the  individual,  of  the  home,  of  the  town,  the 
county,  or  the  province. 

We  have  already  had  reproduced  to  us  the  aspect  of  this  city  in  its 
early  days.  We  have  had  its  extent  and  progress  depicted  to  us  ;  we 
have  had  the  nomenclature  of  its  streets  described  and  accounted  for. 
We  have  had  a  history  of  the  construction  of  our  public  buildings, 
together  with  many  curious  incidents  connected  therewith,  which  were 
unknown  to  the  present  generation  of  Nova  Scotians.  We  have  had 
various  papers  read  in  connection  with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
this  province.  Their  stone  age  has  been  the  subject  of  one  article. 
Their  historic  galleries  inscribed  on  the  slate  rocks  of  one  of  our  lakes 
have  been  exhibited  and  interpreted.  An  article  on  Vinlancl  takes  us 
back  to  an  earlier  age,  and  goes  to  show  that  the  first  European  settle- 
ment on  this  continent,  that  of  the  Icelandic  rovers  of  the  eleventh 
century  was  on  the  shores  of  British  America.  We  have  had  a 
valuable  paper  on  early  journalism  in  Nova  Scotia.    We  have  had  a 
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history  of  the  French  Acadians,  detailing  their  sad  fate,  and  the  causes 
which  led  to  it.  We  have  had  the  Ashburton  treaty  discussed,  shewing 
the  damage  to  Nova  Scotia  and  to  Canada,  arising  from  the  ignorance 
of  British  negotiators  as  to  the  geography  of  the  country  and  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  territoiy  they  gave  away.  These  are  samples  of  the 
work  already  done,  and  indications  of  what  we  may  expect  in  the 
future. 

As  regards  the  present  session,  our  arrangements  are  complete.  Our 
list  of  lectures  is  full,  and  I  congratulate  the  society  on  the  prospect  of 
an  interesting  and  instructive  session." 


OFFICERS 


Elected  lOth  February,  1891. 


President. 

Hon.  Sir  A.  G.  Archibald. 

Vice-Presidents. 

T.  B.  Akins.  Esq.  D.  Allison,  Esq. 

Hon.  R.  L.  Weatherbe, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

F.  B.  Crofton,  Esq. 

Recording  Secretary. 

Sydenham  Howe,  Esq. 

Treasurer. 

R.  J.  Wilson,  Esq. 

Council. 

Hon.  W.  J.  Almon.  Rev.  J.  W.  Smith. 

A.  H.  McKay,  Esq.  P.  Lynch,  Esq. 

Commissioners  of  Library. 

(Under  Chap.  17,  N.  S.  Acts,  1880.) 

Hon.  Sir  A.  G.  Archibald.  Hon.  R.  L.  Weatherbe. 
D.  Allison,  Esq.  Rev.  Dr.  Forrest. 

Committee  of  Publication. 

T.  B.  Akins,  Esq.  J.  J.  Stewart,  Esq. 

P.  Lynch,  Esq.  Sydenham  Howe,  Esq.,  Rec.  Secy. 

Auditors. 

F.  W.  Bowes,  Esq.         J.  McN.  Gabriel,  Esq. 
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Resident  Members. 


Alexander,  W.  J., 
Allen,  T.  C, 
Allison,  Augustus, 
Allison,  David, 
Almon,  Hon.  W.  J., 
Almon,  T.  R., 
Almon,  C.  M., 

Almon,  Rev.  H.  L.  A.  (Yarmouth) 

Archibald,  Hon.  Sir  A.  G., 

Baker,  Hon.  L.  E.,  (Yarmouth), 

Bell,  F.  H., 

Black  ad  ar,  C.  C, 

Blackadar,  H,  D., 

Boak,  Hon.  Robert, 

Bowes,  F.  W., 

Brown,  W.  L., 

Bulmer,  J.  T., 

Burgoyne,  John, 

Burns,  Rev.  Dr.  R.  F., 

Burns,  Adam, 

Cahan,  C.  H., 

Campbell,  D.  A., 

Campbell,  G.  S., 

Church,  Hon.  C.  E., 

Chisholm,  Joseph  A., 

Clark,  Robert, 

Congdon,  F.  T., 

Crofton,  F.  B., 

Curry,  A.  M., 

Dayton,  H.  J., 

Dennis,  Wm., 

DesBrisay,  Hon.  M.  B.,  (Bridge- 
water) 
DeWolf,  J.  R., 
DeWolf,  J.  E., 
Doane,  Arnold,  (Barrington) 
Doull,  John, 
Doull,  Wm.  M., 
Eaton,  B.  H, 
Edwards,  A,  C, 
Farrell,  E., 
Faulkner,  G.  E., 
Fieldtng,  Hon.  W.  S., 
Flemming,  Sandford, 
Forrest.  Rev.  Principal, 
Foster,  E.  Y.  B., 


Francis,  T.  H., 
Fraser,  C.  F., 

Eraser,  Hon.  D.  C,  (N.  Glasgow) 
Fraser,  R.  W., 
Frye,  Hon.  W.  G , 
Fuller,  H.  H., 
Gabriel,  J.  McTST., 
Goudge,  M.  H.,  (Windsor) 
Graham,  Hon.  W., 
Green,  F.  W., 

Hart,  Gerald  E  ,  (Montreal) 

Harrington,  C.  S., 

Hill,  P.  C,  Jr., 

Hill,  W.  H., 

Hind,  H.  Y.,  (Windsor) 

Holmes,  S.  H.; 

Howe,  Sydenham, 

Hubbard,  J.  M.,  (Boston) 

Hunt,  J.  Johnston, 

James,  N.  C, 

Johnston,  H.  W., 

Johnston,  Hon.  J.  W., 

King,  D.  A., 

Lathern,  Rev.  Dr., 

Lavers,  G.  E.,  (Yarmouth) 

Lawson,  George. 

Lenoir,  M.  IJ., 

Lewis,  W.  J., 

Lithgow,  J.  R.. 

LONGARD,  E.  J., 

Longley,  Hon.  J.  W., 
Longworth,  Israel,  (Truro) 
Lyons,  W.  A., 
Lynch,  Peter, 

McDonald,  Hon.  Chief  Justice, 
Macdonald,  C.  J., 
Macdonald,  Roderick, 
Macdonald,  S.  D., 
McGarvey,  D.  H., 
McGillivray,  Hon.  A.,  (Antigo- 
nish) 

McGregor,  J.  Gordon. 
McMechan,  A., 
McShane,  Lt.-Col.,  J.  R., 
MacKay,  Adams  A., 
Mackintosh,  J.  C, 
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Macnab,  John, 
McKay,  Alexander, 
McKay,  A.  H., 
Menger,  John, 
Miller,  Rev.  E.  T., 
Moore,  Rev.  E.  B., 
Morrison,  Edward, 
Morse,  Hon.  W.  D.,  (Amherst) 
Morton,  G.  E  , 
Motton,  Robert, 
Murray,  Rev.  Robert, 
Murray,  Hugh, 
Nichols,  Rev.  Dr.,  (Liverpool) 
Nutting,  CM.,  (Truro) 

OUTRAM,  F.  P., 

Pallister,  W.  H., 
Patridge,  Rev.  Dr., 
Patterson,  Rev.  D.,  (N.  Glasgow) 
Patterson,  G.,  Jr., 
Payzant,  John  Y., 
Peters,  Albert, 
Pollok,  Rev.  D., 
Power,  Hon.  L.  G., 
Pyke,  J.  G.,  (Liverpool) 
Read,  H.  H., 
Richey,  M.  H., 
Roberts,  S.  G.  D.,  (Windsor) 
Roche,  Wm  , 
Ross,  W.  B., 
Russell,  Benjamin, 
Savary,  Hon.  A.  W.,  (Annapolis) 
Sedgewick,  Robert,  (Ottawa) 
Sedgewick,  J.  A., 
Seth,  James, 
Shannon,  Hon.  S.  L., 

Life  Members. 
Macdonald,  J.  S. 
Corresponding  Members. 


Shewen,  E.  T.  P., 
Shortt,  Alfred, 
Silver,  A  P., 
Simpson,  Rev.  Allan, 
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VINLAND. 


BY  HON.  L.  G.  POWER. 


{Read  before  the  Society,  January  14,  1887.) 


Vinland  or  Wine-land  is,  as  is  now  somewhat  generally  known,  the 
name  given  by  the  Norsemen  of  Iceland  to  a  region  lying  southwardly 
and  westwardly  of  Greenland,  accidentally  discovered  about  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century,  by  a  ship's  company  who  had  sailed  to  Greenland, 
then  recently  colonized  by  Erik  the  Red. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  or  to  repeat  at  length  the  history  of  that 
accidental  discovery  and  of  the  more  deliberate  expeditions  which 
succeeded  it.  The  story,  as  told  in  the  Sagas  of  Erik  the  Red  and  of 
Thorfinn  Karlsefne,  is  short  and  simple,  though  indefinite  enough  to 
involve  the  subject  in  the  same  historical  haze  which  surrounds  the°early 
days  of  most  countries  of  the  eastern  continents.  Outside  of  the  two 
sagas  just  named,  the  former  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  in 
Greenland  and  the  latter  in  Iceland,  and  a  few  scattered  passages  in 
other  old  writings,  chiefly  Icelandic,  we  know  nothing  of  Vinland ;  and 
there  is  no  more  direct  information  accessible  to  readers  unacquainted 
with  the  Norse  language  to-day  than  there  was  immediately  after  the 
appearance  of  Professor  Rafn's  great  volume  of  American  Antiquities 
some  fifty  years  ago.  The  portions  of  this  work  supposed  to  bear  upon 
the  pre-Columbian  discovery  of  America  were  translated  into  English 
shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  original  at  Copenhagen  ;  and  com- 
mentaries and  translations  in  various  tongues  are  comparatively 
numerous.  Two  admirable  papers,  embodying  all  that  was  known  of 
Greenland  and  Vinland,  were  read  before  the  old  Literary  and  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Halifax  more  than  twenty  years  ago  by  the  late  Robert 
Morrow.  They  were  characterized  by  the  accuracy,  ingenuity,  careful 
research  and  completeness  which  were  found  in  all  the  literary  and 
scientific  work  of  their  lamented  author.  They  secured  his  election  as 
a  member  of  the  Copenhagen  Society  of  Northern  Antiquarians;  and 
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unless  I  have  been  misinformed,  a  distinguished  Briton  showed  his 
appreciation  of  their  value  by  publishing  the  substance  of  one  or  both 
as  his  own  production.  Some  two  years  ago  Mr.  Peter  J ack  read  before 
this  Society  a  translation  of  the  sagas  of  Erik  and  Thorfinn,  made  by 
Mr.  Ove  Lange,  a  Norwegian  gentleman,  which  differs  only  in  a  very 
few  particulars  from  those  previously  made  from  the  Icelandic  into 
English.  This  translation  I  have,  through  Mr.  Jack's  kindness,  had 
ample  opportunity  to  read  with  care.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  subject 
of  this  paper  is  not  altogether  unfamiliar  to  Halifax  audiences,  and  that 
I  cannot  even  claim  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  introduce  it  to  the 
notice  of  my  fellow-citizens. 

I  do  not  propose  to  consider  the  question  of  the  reliability  of  the 
sagas ;  that  has  been  fully  discussed  and  settled.  That  there  are 
inaccuracies  of  detail  is  true,  but  their  general  truthfulness  is  now 
hardly  doubted.  That  the  Norsemen  made  discoveries  in  America  is 
denied  by  few  ;  but  very  considerable  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to 
the  localities  of  those  discoveries,  as  to  where  Helluland,  Markland,  and 
more  especially  Yinland  were.  The  prevalent  opinion  in  comparatively 
early  days  seems  to  have  been  that  the  Vinland  of  the  old  Norsemen 
was  either  Newfoundland  or  a  portion  of  Labrador.  Torfason,  or,  as 
he  is  generally  called,  Torfaeus,  who  lived  from  1636  to  1719,  and  whose 
History  of  Ancient  Yinland  was  published  at  Copenhagen  in  1705, 
adopted  and  sustained  this  opinion,  which  was  concurred  in  among 
others  by  Pinkerton,  who  published  an  important  work  on  geography 
about  the  year  1810. 

Professor  Rafn,  author  of  the  American  Antiquities,  published  at 
Copenhagen  in  1837,  expressed  his  conviction  that  Helluland  was 
identicaf  with  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  ;  that  Markland  was  the 
name  given  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  that  Vinland  was  situated  in  Rhode 
Island&and  the  portion  of  Massachusetts  lying  to  the  eastward  of  Rhode 
Island.  There  was  a  positiveness,  a  precision  and  a  minuteness  of 
detail  about  Rafns  development  of  his  theory  which  secured  for  it  early 
and  general  acceptation.  The  Norse  tower  at  Newport,  the  Norse 
inscription  on  the  Dighton  Rock,  and  the  identification  of  Mount  Hope 
with  the  Hop  of  the  Northern  voyagers,  seemed  to  most  people  to  remove 
the  locality  of  the  Yinland  settlement  once  for  all  from  the  region  of 
speculation.  There  were  always,  we  may  be  sure,  some  dissatisfied 
ones  but  their  voices  were  not  very  distinctly  heard  arnid  the  general 
chorus  of  assent  with  which  the  publication  of  Rafn's  views  was 
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received.  For  nearly  forty  years  those  views  were  generally  accepted  ; 
but  of  late  expressions  of  dissent  have  made  themselves  heard,  and  a 
tendency  to  revert  to  the  theories  entertained  before  1837  has  shown 
itself.  I  had  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Morrow's  papers  already 
referred  to,  as  well  as  one  written  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Kohl  for  the  Maine 
Historical  Society,  and  had  become  convinced  that  Rafn,  with  whose  con- 
clusions these  gentlemen  concurred,  had  placed  Vinland  too  far  south  • 
and  in  1882  I  proposed  to  read  a  paper  before  the  Historical  Society 
expressing  my  convictions  upon  this  point. 

In  Harper's  Magazine  for  September  of  that  year  I  found  an 
article  by  T.  W.  Higginson,  entitled  "  The  Visit  of  the  Vikings,  "  in 
which  most  of  what  I  had  proposed  to  say  was  set  forth  by  that  acute 
and  graceful  writer  in  a  more  taking  and  telling  way  than  could  have 
been  done  by  me.  With  some  inclination  to  bestow  upon  Colonel 
Higginson  the  malediction  pronounced  long  ago  by  the  Latin  writer 
upon  those  who  had  said  his  good  things  before  him,  I  gave  up  the 
intention  of  bringing  my  views  before  this  Society.  But  when,  at  the 
invitation  of  our  President,  I  undertook  a  few  weeks  ago  to  read  a  paper 
this  winter,  I  decided  to  sacrifice  originality  to  ease,  and  to  fall  back 
upon  Vinland. 

Amongst  other  works  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  consult 
is  the  Discoveries  of  America  to  the  Year  1525,  (published  in  1884) 
by  Arthur  James  Weise,  of  Troy,  New  York,  kindly  loaned  me  by  the 
Reverend  Principal  Forrest,  of  Dalhousie  College,  who  is  the  owner  of 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  only  copy  of  this  valuable  book  to  be  found  in 
Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  Weise  has  evidently  studied  most  carefully  the 
authorities  bearing  upon  the  subject  matter  of  his  work ;  and,  upon  the 
question  of  the  Northmen's  voyages,  there  is  much  valuable  information 
in  a  small  space.  In  this  book  we  find  the  reaction  against  Rafn's 
theory  carried  to  an  extreme ;  for  Mr.  Weise  holds,  as  did  Murray — the 
author  of  Discoveries  and  Travels  in  North  America,  published  at  London 
in  1829— that  Vinland  was  situate  on  the  great  peninsula  of  Greenland, 
and  not  elsewhere.  In  my  humble  opinion  the  view  of  Weise  as  to  the 
location  of  Vinland,  is  not  more  correct  than  that  of  Rafn  and  his 
followers.    As  in  so  many  cases,  the  truth  probably  lies  in  the  middle. 

Having  said  so  much  by  way  of  introduction,  the  best  course  will  be 
to  read  those  portions  of  the  Sagas  of  Erik  the  Red,  and  of  Thorfinn 
Karlsefne,  which  are  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  whereabouts 
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of  Vinland.    Having  read  those,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to 
judge  of  the  values  of  various  theories  as  to  that  moot  point 

My  quotations  are  taken  from  The  Discovery  of  America  by  the  North- 
men by  North  Ludlow  Beamish,  of  Cork,  Ireland,  published  at  London 
in  1841.  All  except  those  relating  to  Thorfinn's  Voyage,  are  taken 
from  the  Saga  of  Erik  the  Red. 

BIARNl'S  ACCIDENTAL  DISCOVERY. 

«  Heriulf  was  the  son  of  Bard  Herjulfson ;  he  was  kinsman  to  the  colonist 
Wol '    To  Heriulf  save  Ingolf  land  between  Vog  and  Beykjaness.  Herjulf 

every  second  winter gab™a*}  ^  and  the  last  winter  lie  was  in  Norway 
Ef  nrenarend for ^Toyage  to  Greenland  with  Erik.  In  the  ship  with 
Her  uli  ^Christian  from  the  Hebrides,  who  made  a  hymn  respecting 
the  whirlpool,  in  which  was  the  following  verse  : 

O  thou  who  triest  holy  men ! 

Now  guide  me  on  my  way, 
Lord  of  the  earth's  wide  vault,  extend 
Thy  gracious  hand  to  me ! 

who  Thorvard  hight  they  ^d  in  ^ame ^  inded  ghe  was  married 
she  was  very q  haughty,  but 'T^Fd^  "heathen  were  the  people  in 
to  him  ^^rt^mTtoC  ^  his  ship  the  summer 
Greenland  at  this  time    Biarni  came      yjax  J  i  Thege 

SdKr^ 

days,  until  the  land  was  0^  knew  not  where 

wind  fell,  and  there  aro se  nor  b  win ds^and  to  s  ^na      3  ^  ^ 

they  were,  and  thus ^it  cont mued ^for  many  days  and  sailed  for 

sun  again,  and  could  discover  the ,  sky '  ^[le^Xeach  other  about  what 

advice  is,'  said  he,  to  sail  c       to  the  land  ,  y       ^  &nd  had 

saw  that  the .  land  was  without  ^XTont^l^rd  side,  and  let  the 
small  heights,    lhen  lett  tney ^ >  ^ «         u  d  t     days  before  they  saw 

ShSanr^ 

S^rcStS^W  "y^h  ice  hiUs,    They  soon 
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approached  the  land,  and  saw  that  it  was  a  flat  land  covered  with  wood. 
Then  the  fair  wind  fell,  and  the  sailors  said  that  it  seemed  to  them  most 
advisable  to  land  there  ;  but  Biarni  was  unwilling  to  do  so.  They 
pretended  that  they  were  in  want  of  both  wood  and  water.  '  Ye  have  no 
want  of  either  of  the  two,'  said  Biarni ;  for  this,  however,  he  met  with  some 
reproaches  from  the  sailors.  He  bade  them  make  sail,  and  so  was  done  ; 
they  turned  the  prow  from  the  land,  and,  sailing  out  into  the  open  sea  for 
three  days,  with  a  south-west  wind,  saw  then  the  third  land  ;  and  this  land 
was  high,  and  covered  with  mountains  and  ice-hills.  Then  asked  they 
whether  Biarni  would  land  there,  but  he  said  that  he  would  not :  1  for  to 
me  this  land  appears  little  inviting.'  Therefore  did  they  not  lower  the 
sails,  but  held  on  along  this  land,  and  saw  that  it  was  an  island  ;  again 
turned  they  the  stern  from  the  land,  and  sailed  out  into  the  sea  with  the 
same  fair  wind ;  but  the  breeze  freshened,  and  Biarni  then  told  them  to 
shorten  sail,  and  not  sail  faster  than  their  ship  and  ship's  gear  could  hold 
out.  They  sailed  now  four  days,  when  they  saw  the  fourth  land.  Then 
asked  they  Biarni  whether  he  thought  that  this  was  Greenland  or  not. 
Biarni  answered  :  '  This  is  the  most  like  Greenland,  according  to  what  I 
have  been  told  about  it,  and  here  will  we  steer  for  land.'  So  did  they,  and 
landed  in  the  evening  under  a  ness  ;  and  there  was  a  boat  by  the  ness,  and 
just  here  lived  Biarni's  father,  and  from  him  has  the  ness  taken  its  name, 
and  is  since  called  Herjulfness." 

VOYAGE  OF  LEIP  ERIKSON. 

"  There  was  now  much  talk  about  voyages  of  discovery.  Leif,  the  son  of 
Erik  the  Red,  of  Brattahlid,  went  to  Biarni  Herjulfson,  and  bought  the  ship 
of  him,  and  engaged  men  for  it,  so  that  there  were  thirty-five  men  in  all. 
Leif  asked  his  father  Erik  to  be  the  leader  on  the  voyage,  but  Erik  excused 
bimself,  saying  that  he  was  now  pretty  well  stricken  in  years,  and  could  not 
now,  as  formerly,  hold  out  all  the  hardships  of  the  sea.  Leif  said  that  still 
he  was  the  one  of  the  family  whom  good  fortune  would  soonest  attend  ;  and 
Erik  gave  in  to  Leif's  request,  and  rode  from  home  so  soon  as  they  were 
ready  :  and  it  was  but  a  short  way  to  the  ship.  The  horse  stumbled  that 
Erik  rode,  and  he  fell  off,  and  bruised  his  foot.  Then  said  Erik  :  4  It  is  not 
ordained  that  I  should  discover  more  countries  than  that  which  we  now 
inhabit,  and  we  should  make  no  further  attempt  in  company.'  Erik  went 
home  to  Brattahlid,  but  Leif  repaired  to  the  ship,  and  his  comrades  with 
him,  thirty-five  men.  There  was  a  southern  on  the  voyage,  who  Tyrker 
hight.  Now  prepared  they  their  ship,  and  sailed  out  into  the  sea  when 
they  were  ready,  and  then  found  that  land  first  which  Biarni  had  found 
last.  There  sailed  they  to  the  land,  and  cast  anchor,  and  put  off  boats  and 
went  ashore,  and  saw  there  no  grass.  Great  icebergs  were  over  all  up  the 
country,  but  like  a  plain  of  flat  stones  was  all  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains, 
and  it  appeared  to  them  that  this  land  had  no  good  qualities.  Then  said 
Leif :  4  We  have  not  done  like  Biarni  about  this  land,  that  we  have  not  been 
upon  it ;  now  will  I  give  the  land  a  name,  and  call  it  Helluland.'  Then  went 
they  on  board,  and  aiter  that  sailed  out  to  sea,  and  found  another  land  ;  they 
sailed  again  to  the  land,  and  cast  anchor,  then  put  off  boats  and  went  on 
shore.  This  land  was  flat,  and  covered  with  wood  and  white  sands  were  far 
around  where  they  went,  and  the  shore  was  low.  Then  said  Leif:  'This 
land  shall  be  named  after  its  qualities,  and  called  Markland  (woodland).' 
They  then  immediately  returned  to  the  ship.  Now  sailed  they  thence  into 
the  open  sea  with  a  north-east  wind,  and  were  two  days  at  sea  before  they 
saw  land,  and  they  sailed  thither  and  came  to  an  island  which  lay  to  the 
eastward  of  the  land,  and  went  up  there,  and  looked  round  them  in  good 
weather,  and  observed  that  there  was  dew  upon  the  grass ;  and  it  so 
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happened  that  they  touched  the  dew  with  their  hands,  and  raised  the 
fingers  to  the  mouth,  and  they  thought  that  they  had  never  before  tasted 
any  thing  so  sweet. 

After  that  they  went  to  the  ship,  and  sailed  into  a  sound,  which  lay 
between  the  island  and  a  ness  (promontory),  which  ran  out  to  the  eastward 
of  the  land  ;  and  then  steered  westward  past  the  ness.  It  was  very  shallow 
at  ebb  tide,  and  their  ship  stood  up,  so  that  it  was  far  to  see  from  the  ship 
to  the  water. 

But  so  much  did  they  desire  to  land,  that  they  did  not  give  themselves 
time  to  wait  until  the  water  again  rose  under  their  ship,  but  ran  at  once  on 
shore,  at  a  place  where  a  river  flows  out  of  a  lake  ;  but  so  soon  as  the 
waters  rose  up  under  the  ship,  then  took  they  boats,  and  rowed  to  the  ship, 
and  floated  it  up  to  the  river,  and  thence  into  the  lake,  and  there  cast 
anchor,  and  brought  up  from  the  ship  their  skin  cots,  and  made  there 
booths. 

After  this  took  they  counsel,  and  formed  the  resolution  of  remaining 
there  for  the  winter,  and  built  there  large  houses.  There  was  no  want  of 
salmon  either  in  the  river  or  in  the  lake,  and  larger  salmon  than  they  had 
before  seen.  The  nature  of  the  country  was,  as  they  thought,  so  good,  that 
cattle  would  not  require  house  feeding  in  winter,  for  there  came  no  frost  in 
winter,  and  little  did  the  grass  wither  there.  Day  and  night  were  more 
equal  than  in  Greenland  or  Iceland,  for  on  the  shortest  day,  was  the  sun 
above  the  horizon  from  half-past  seven  in  the  forenoon  till  half-past  four  in 
the  afternoon. 

But  when  they  had  done  with  the  house  building,  Leif  said  to  his 
comrades  : — *  Now  will  I  divide  our  men  into  two  parts,  and  have  the  land 
explored,  and  the  half  of  the  men  shall  remain  at  home  at  the  house,  while 
the  other  half  explore  the  land  ;  but  however  not  go  further  than  that  they 
can  come  home  in  the  evening,  and  they  should  not  separate.'  Now  they 
did  so  for  a  time,  and  Leif  changed  about,  so  that  the  one  day  he  went 
with  them,  and  the  other  remained  at  home  in  the  house.  Leif  was  a 
great  and  strong  man,  grave  and  well  favored,  therewith  sensible  and 
moderate  in  all  things. 

It  happened  one  evening  that  a  man  of  the  party  was  missing,  and  this 
was  Tyrker  the  German.  This  took  Leif  much  to  heart,  for  Tyrker  had  been 
long  with  his  father  and  him,  and  loved  Leif  much  in  his  childhood.  Leif 
now  took  his  people  severely  to  task,  and  prepared  to  seek  for  Tyrker,  and 
took  twelve  men  with  him.  But  when  they  had  gotten  a  short  way  from 
the  house,  then  came  Tyrker  towards  them,  and  was  joyfully  received. 
Leif  soon  saw  that  his  foster-father  was  not  in  his  right  senses.  Tyrker 
had  a  high  forehead,  and  unsteady  eyes,  was  freckled  in  the  face,  small 
and  mean  in  stature,  but  excellent  in  all  kinds  of  artifice.  Then  said  Leif 
to  him  :  '  Why  wert  thou  so  late,  my  fosterer,  and  separated  from  the 
party?'  He  now  spoke  first,  for  a  long  time,  in  German,  and  rolled  his 
eyes  about  to  different  sides,  and  twisted  his  mouth,  but  they  did  not 
understand  what  he  said.  After  a  time  he  spoke  Norsk.  '  I  have  not  been 
much  further  off,  but  still  have  I  something  new  to  tell  of;  I  found  vines 
and  grapes.'  1  But  is  that  true,  my  fosterer?'  quoth  Leif.  'Surely  is  it 
true,'  replied  he,  « for  I  was  bred  up  in  a  land  where  there  is  no  want  of 
either  vines  or  grapes.'  They  slept  now  for  the  night,  but  in  the  morning, 
Leif  said  to  his  sailors  :  '  We  will  now  set  about  two  things,  in  that  the  one 
day  we  gather  grapes,  and  the  other  day  cut  vines  and  fell  trees,  so  from 
thence  will  be  a  loading  for  my  ship,'  and  that  was  the  counsel  taken,  and 
it  is  said  their  long  boat  was  filled  with  grapes.  Now  was  a  cargo  cut  down 
for  the  ship,  and  when  the  spring  came,  they  got  ready,  and  sailed  away, 
and  Leif  gave  the  land  a  name  after  its  qualities,  and  called  it  Vinland, 
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They  sailed  now  into  the  open  sea,  and  had  a  fair  wind  until  they  saw 
Greenland,  and  the  mountains  below  the  joklers." 

THORVALD  ERIKSON's  VOYAGE. 

"  Now  Thorvald  made  ready  for  this  voyage  with  30  men,  and  took  counsel 
thereon  with  Leif  his  brother.  Then  made  they  their  ship  ready,  and  put 
to  sea,  and  nothing  is  told  of  their  voyage  until  they  came  to  Leif  s  booths 
in  Vinland.  There  they  laid  up  their  ship,  and  spent  a  pleasant  winter, 
and  caught  fish  for  their  support.  But  in  the  spring,  said  Thorvald,  that 
they  should  make  ready  their  ship,  and  that  some  of  the  men  should  take 
the  ship's  long  boat  round  the  western  part  of  the  land,  and  explore  there 
during  the  summer.  To  them  appeared  the  land  fair  and  woody,  and  but 
a  short  distance  between  the  wood  and  the  sea,  and  white  sands  ;  there 
were  manv  islands,  and  much  shallow  water.  They  found  neither  dwell- 
ings of  men  or  beasts,  except  upon  an  island,  to  the  westward,  where  they 
found  a  corn-shed  of  wood,  but  many  works  of  men  they  found  not ;  and 
they  then  went  back  and  came  to  Leif  s  booths  in  the  autumn.  But  the  next 
summer,  went  Thorvald  eastward  with  the  ship,  and  round  the  land  to  the 
northward.  Here  came  a  heavy  storm  upon  tnem  when  off  a  ness,  so  that 
they  were  driven  on  shore,  and'the  keel  broke  off  from  the  ship,  and  they 
remained  here  a  long  time,  and  repaired  their  ship.  Then  said  Thorvald 
to  his  companions  :  "  Now  will  I  that  we  fix  up  the  keel  here  upon  the 
ness,  and  call  it  Keelness  (Kjalarness),  and  so  did  they.  After  that  they 
sailed  away  round  the  eastern  shores  of  the  land,  and  into  the  mouths  of 
the  friths,  which  lay  nearest  thereto,  and  to  a  point  of  land  which  stretched 
out,  and  was  covered  all  over  with  wood.  There  they  came  to,  with  their 
ship,  and  shoved  out  a  plank  to  the  land,  and  Thorvald  went  up  the  country, 
with  all  his  companions.  He  then  said :  '  Here  is  beautiful,  and  here 
would  I  like  to  raise  my  dwelling.'  Then  went  they  to  the  ship,  and  saw, 
upon  the  sands  within  the  promontory,  three  elevations,  and  went  thither 
and  saw  there  three  skin  boats  (canoes)  and  three  men  under  each.  Then 
divided  they  their  people,  and  caught  them  all,  except  one,  who  got  away 
with  his  boat.  They  killed  the  other  eight,  and  then  went  back  to  the 
cape,  and  looked  round  them,  and  saw  some  heights  inside  of  the  frith,  and 
supposed  that  these  were  dwellings.  After  that,  so  great  a  drowsiness  came 
upon  them,  that  they  could  not  keep  awake,  ahd  they  all  fell  asleep.  Then 
came  a  shout  over  them,  so  that  they  all  awoke.  Thus  said  the  shout : 
*  Wake  thou !  Thorvald  !  and  all  thy  companions,  if  thou  wilt  preserve  life, 
and  return  thou  to  thy  ship,  with  all  thy  men,  and  leave  the  land  without 
delay.'  Then  rushed  out  from  the  interior  of  the  frith,  an  innumerable 
crowd  of  skin  boats,  and  made  towards  them.  Thorvald  said  then:  'We 
will  put  out  the  battle-skreen,  and  defend  ourselves  as  well  as  we  can,  but 
fight  little  against  them.'  So  did  they,  and  the  Skrselings  shot  at  them  for 
a  time,  but  afterwards  ran  away,  each  as  fast  as  he  could.  Then  asked 
Thorvald  his  men  if  they  had  gotten  any  wounds ;  they  answered  that  no 
one  was  wounded.  '  I  have  gotten  a  wound  under  the  arm,'  said  he,  'for 
an  arrow  fled  between  the  edge  of  the  ship  and  the  shield,  in  under  my 
arm,  and  here  is  the  arrow,  and  it  will  prove  a  mortal  wound  to  me.  Now 
counsel  I  you,  that  ye  get  ready  instantly  to  depart,  but  ye  shall  bear  me  to 
that  cape,  where  I  thought  it  best  to  dwell ;  it  may  be  that  a  true  word  fell 
from  my  mouth,  that  I  should  dwell  there  for  a  time ;  there  shall  ye  bury 
me,  and  set  up  crosses  at  my  head  and  feet,  and  call  the  place  Krossaness 
for  ever  in  all  time  to  come.''  Greenland  was  then  Christianized,  but  Erik 
the  Red  died  before  Christianity  was  introduced.  Now  Thorvald  died,  but 
they  did  all  things  according  to  his  directions,  and  then  went  away,  and 
returned  to  their  companions,  and  told  to  each  other  the  tidings  which  they 
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knew,  and  dwelt  there  for  the  winter,  and  gathered  grapes  and  vines  to  load 
the  ship.  But  in  the  spring  they  made  ready  to  sail  to  Greenland,  and 
came  with  their  ship  in  Eriksfjord,  and  could  now  tell  great  tidings  to  Leif." 

UNSUCCESSFUL  VOYAGE  OF  UIOESTEIX  EEIK£OX. 

"Now  Thorstein  Erikson  conceived  a  desire  to  go  to  Vinland  after  the 
body  of  Thorvald  his  brother,  and  he  made  ready  the  same  ship,  and  chose 
great  and  strong  men  for  the  crew,  and  had  with  him  25  men,  and  Gudrid 
his  wife.  They  sailed  away  so  soon  as  they  were  ready,  and  came  out  of 
sight  of  the  land.  They  drove  about  in  the  sea  the  whole  summer,  and 
knew  not  where  they  were  ;  and  when  the  first  week  of  winter  was  past, 
then  landed  they  in  Lysefjord  in  Greenland,  in  the  western  settlement." 

EXPEDITION  OF  THOEFIXX  KAELSEFXE. 

"  In  Brattahlid  began  people  to  talk  much  about,  that  Vinland  the  Good 
should  be  explored,  and  it  was  said  that  a  voyage  thither  would  be 
particularly  profitable  by  reason  of  the  fertility  of  the  land ;  and  it  went  so 
far  that  Karlsefne  and  bnorri  made  ready  the'ir  ship  to  explore  the  land  in 
the  spring.  With  them  went  also  the  before-named  men  hight  Biarni  and 
Thorhall,  with  their  ship.  There  was  a  man  hight  Thorvard  ;  he  married 
Freydis,  a  natural  daughter  of  Erik  the  Eed  ;  he  went  also  with  them,  and 
Thorvald  the  son  of  Erik,  and  Thorhall  who  was  called  the  hunter  ;  he 
had  long  been  with  Erik,  and  served  him  as  huntsman  in  summer,  and 
steward  in  winter  ;  he  was  a  large  man,  and  strong,  black,  and  like  a  giant, 
silent  and  foul-mouthed  in  his  speech,  and  always  egged  on  Erik  to  the 
worst ;  he  was  a  bad  Christian  ;  he  was  well  acquainted  with  uninhabited 
parts,  he  was  in  the  ship  with  Thorvald  and  Thorvard.  They  had  the  ship 
which  Thorbjorn  had  brought  out  [from  Iceland].  They  had  in  all  160 
men,  when  they  sailed  to  the  western  settlement,  and  from  thence  to 
Bjanney.  Then  sailed  they  two  days  to  the  south ;  then  saw  they  land,  and 
put  off  boats,  and  explored  the  land,  and  found  there  great  flat  stones,  many 
of  which  were  12  ells  broad;  foxes  were  there.  They  gave  the  land  a 
name,  and  called  it  Helluland.  Then  sailed  they  two  days,  and  turned 
from  the  south  to  the  south-east,  and  found  a  land  covered  with  wood,  and 
many  wild  beasts  upon  it ;  an  island  lay  there  out  from  the  land  to  the 
south-east ;  there  killed  they  a  bear,  and  called  the  place  afterwards  Bear 
Island,  but  the  land  Markland.  Thence  sailed  they  far  to  the  southward 
along  the  land,  and  came  to  a  ness ;  the  land  lay  upon  the  right ;  there 
were  long  and  sandy  strands.  They  rowed  to  land,  and  found  there  upon 
the  ness,  the  keel  of  a  ship,  and  called  the  place  Kjalarness,  and  the  strands 
they  called  Furdustrands,  for  it  was  long  to  sail  by  them.  Then  became 
the  land  indented  with  coves  ;  they  ran  the  ship  into  a  cove.  King  Olaf 
Tryggvason  had  given  Leif  two  Scotch  people,  a  man  hight  Haki,  and  a 
woman  hight  Hekja ;  they  were  swifter  than  beasts.  These  people  were  in 
the  ship  with  Karlsefne  ;  but  when  they  had  sailed  past  Furdustrands,  then 
set  they  the  Scots  on  shore,  and  bade  them  run  to  the  southward  of  the 
land,  and  explore  its  qualities,  and  come  back  again  within  three  days. 
They  had  a  sort  of  clothing  which  they  called  kjafal,  which  was  so  made 
that  a  hat  was  on  the  top,  and  it  was  open  at  the  sides,  and  no  arms  to  it ; 
fastened  together  between  the  legs,  with  buttons  and  clasps,  but  in  other 
places  it  was  open.  They  staid  away  the  appointed  time,  but  when  they 
came  back,  the  one  had  in  the  hand  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  the  other, 
a  new  sowen  ear  of  wheat ;  these  went  on  board  the  ship,  and  after  that 
sailed  they  farther.  They  sailed  into  a  frith  ;  there  lay  an  island  before 
it,  round  which  there  were  strong  currents,  therefore  called  they  it  Stream 
Island.    There  were  so  many  eider  ducks  on  the  island,  that  one  could 
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scarcely  walk  in  consequence  of  the  eggs.  They  called  the  place  Stream- 
frith.  They  took  their  cargo  from  the  ship,  and  prepared  to  remain  there. 
They  had  with  them  all  sorts  of  cattle.  The  country  there  was  very  beau- 
tiful. They  undertook  nothing  but  to  explore  the  land.  They  were  there 
for  the  winter  without  having  provided  food  beforehand.  In  the  summer 
the  fishing  declined,  and  they  were  badly  off  for  provisions ;  then  disap- 
peared Thorhall  the  huntsman.  They  had  previously  made  prayers  to  God 
for  food,  but  it  did  not  come  so  quick  as  they  thought  their  necessities 
required.  They  searched  after  Thorhall  for  three  days,  and  found  him  on 
the  top  of  a  rock  ;  there  he  lay,  and  looked  up  in  the  sky,  and  gaped  with 
both  nose  and  mouth,  aud  murmured  something  ;  they  asked  him  why  he 
had  gone  there  ;  he  said  it  was  no  business  of  theirs ;  they  bade  him  come 
home  with  them,  and  he  did  so.  Soon  after,  came  there  a  whale,  and  they 
went  thither,  and  cut  it  up,  and  no  one  knew  what  sort  of  whale  it  was  ;  and 
when  the  cook  dressed  it,  they  ate  it,  and  all  became  ill  in  consequence. 
Then  said  Thorhall :  1  The  red  bearded  was  more  helpful  than  your  Christ ; 
this  have  I  got  now  for  my  verses  that  I  sung  of  Thor,  my  protector  ;  seldom 
has  he  deserted  me.'  But  when  they  came  to  know  this,  they  cast  the 
whole  wrhale  into  the  sea,  and  resigned  their  case  to  God.  Then  the 
weather  improved,  and  it  was  possible  to  row  out  fishing,  and  they  were 
not  then  in  want  of  provisions,  for  wild  beasts  were  caught  on  the  land,  and 
fish  in  the  sea,  and  eggs  collected  on  the  island. 

So  is  said,  that  Thorhall  would  go  to  the  northward  along  Furdustrands, 
to  explore  Vinland,  but  Karlsefne  would  go  southwards  along  the  coast. 
Thorhall  got  ready,  out  under  the  island,  and  there  were  no  more  together 
than  nine  men;  but  all  the  others  went  with  Karlsefne.  Now  when 
Thorhall  bore  water  to  his  ship,  and  drank,  then  sung  he  this  song  : 

People  told  me  when  I  came 
Hither,  all  would  be  so  fine ; 
The  good  Vinland,  known  to  fame, 
Rich  in  fruits,  and  choicest  wine  ; 
Now  the  water  pail  they  send  ; 
To  the  fountain  I  must  bend, 
Nor  from  out  this  land  divine 
Have  I  quaffed  one  drop  of  wine. 

And  when  they  were  ready,  and  hoisted  sail,  then  chaunted  Thorhall : 

Let  our  trusty  band 
Haste  to  Fatherland ; 
Let  our  vessel  brave, 
Plough  the  angry  wave ; 
While  those  few  who  love 
Vinland,  here  may  rove, 
Or,  with  idle  toil, 
Fetid  whales  may  boil, 
Here  on  Furdustrand 
Far  from  Fatherland. 

After  that,  sailed  they  northwards  past  Furdustrands,  and  Kjalarness, 
and  would  cruise  to  the  westward  ;  then  came  against  them  a  strong  wTest 
wind,  and  they  were  driven  away  to  Ireland,  and  were  there  beaten,  and 
made  slaves,  according  to  what  the  merchants  have  said. 

Now  is  to  be  told  about  Karlsefne,  that  he  went  to  the  southward  along 
the  coast,  and  Snorri  and  Biarni,  with  their  people.  They  sailed  a  long 
time,  and  until  they  came  to  a  river,  which  ran  out  from  the  land,  and 
through  a  lake,  out  into  the  sea.  It  was  very  shallow,  and  one  could  not 
enter  the  river  without  high  water.  Karlsefne  sailed,  with  his  people,  into 
the  mouth,  and  they  called  the  place  Hop.  They  found  there  upon  the 
land  self-sown  fields  of  wheat,  there  where  the  ground  was  low,  but  vines 
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there  where  it  rose  somewhat.  Every  stream  there  was  full  of  fish.  They 
made  holes  there  where  the  land  commenced,  and  the  waters  rose  highest  ; 
and  when  the  tide  fell,  there  were  sacred  fish  in  the  holes.  There  were  a 
great  number  of  all  kinds  of  wild  beasts  in  the  woods.  They  remained 
there  a  half  month,  and  amused  themselves,  and  did  not  perceive  any 
thing  [new]  :  they  had  their  cattle  with  them.  And  one  morning  early, 
when  they  looked  round,  saw  they  a  great  many  canoes,  and  poles  were 
swung  upon  them,  and  it  sounded  like  the  wind  in  a  strawstack,  and  the 
swinging  was  with  the  sun.  Then  said  Karlsefne  :  "  What  may  this 
denote?'  Snorri  Thorbrandson  answered  him:  'It  may  be  that  this  is  a 
sign  of  peace,  so  let  us  take  a  white  shield,  and  hold  it  towards  them  ;'  and 
so  did  they.  Upon  this  the  others  rowed  towards  them,  and  looked  with 
wonder  upon  those  that  they  met,  and  went  up  upon  the  land.  These 
people  were  black,  and  ill  favored,  and  had  coarse  hair  on  the  head  ;  they 
had  large  eyes  and  bioad  cheeks.  They  remained  there  for  a  time,  and 
gazed  upon  those  that  they  met,  and  rowed,  afterwards,  away  to  the  south- 
ward, round  the  ness. 

Karlsefne  and  his  people  had  made  their  dwellings  above  the  lake,  and 
some  of  the  houses  were  near  the  water,  others  more  distant.  Now  were 
they  there  for  the  winter ;  there  came  no  snow,  and  all  their  cattle  fed 
themselves  on  the  grass.  But  when  spring  approached,  saw  they  one 
morning  early,  that  a  number  of  canoes  rowed  from  the  south  round  the 
ness  ;  so  many,  as  if  the  sea  was  sowen  with  coal:  poles  were  also  swung 
on  each  boat.  Karlsefne  and  his  people  then  raised  up  the  shield,  and 
when  they  came  together,  they  began  to  barter ;  and  these  people  would 
rather  have  red  cloth  [than  any  thing  else] ;  for  this  they  had  to  offer 
skins  and  real  furs.  They  would,  also,  purchase  swords  and  spears,  but 
this  Karlsefne  and  Snorri  forbad.  For  an  entire  fur  skin  the  Skrselings 
took  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  a  span  long,  and  bound  it  round  their  heads. 
Thus  went  on  their  traffic  for  a  time ;  then  the  cloth  began  to  fall  short 
among  Karlsefne  and  his  people,  and  they  cut  it  asunder  into  small  pieces, 
which  were  not  wider  than  the  breadth  of  a  finger,  and  still  the  Skrselings 
gave  just  as  much  for  that  as  before,  and  more. 

It  happened  that  a  bull,  which  Karlsefne  had,  ran  out  from  the  wood, 
and  roared  aloud  ;  this  frightened  the  Skrselings,  and  they  rushed  to  their 
canoes,  and  rowed  away  to  the  southward,  round  the  coast ;  after  that  they 
were  not  seen  for  three  entire  weeks.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time,  a  great 
number  of  Skrselings'  ships  were  seen  coming  from  the  south  like  a  rushing 
torrent ;  all  the  poles  were  turned  from  the  sun,  and  they  all  howTed  very 
loud.  Then  took  Karlsefne's  people  a  red  shield,  and  held  it  towards  them. 
The  Skraelings  jumped  out  of  their  ships,  and  after  this,  went  they  against 
each  other,  and  fought.  There  was  a  sharp  shower  of  weapons,  for  the 
Skrgelings  had  slings.  Karlsefne's  people  saw  that  they  raised  up  on  a  pole, 
an  enormous  large  ball,  something  like  a  sheep's  paunch,  and  of  a  blue 
colour;  this  swung  they  from  the  pole  over  Karlsefne's  men,  upon  the 
ground,  and  it  made  a  frightful  crash  as  it  fell  down.  This  caused  great 
alarm  to  Karlsefne  and  alf  his  people,  so  that  they  thought  of  nothing  but 
running  away,  and  they  fell  back  along  the  river,  for  it  appeared  to  them 
that  the  Skrpelings  pressed  upon  them  from  all  sides  ;  and  they  did  not 
stop  until  they  came  to  some  rocks,  where  they  made  a  stout  resistance. 
Freydis  came  out  and  saw  that  Karlsefne's  people  fell  back,  and  she  cried 
out :  '  Why  do  ye  run,  stout  men  as  ye  are,  before  these  miserable  wret- 
ches, whom  I  thought  ye  would  knock  down  like  cattle  ?  and  if  I  had 
weapons,  methinks  I  could  fight  better  than  any  of  ye.'  They  gave  no 
heed  to  her  words.  Freydis  would  go  with  them,  but  she  was  slower, 
because  she  was  pregnant ;  however  she  followed  after  them  into  the  wood. 
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The  Skrselings  pursued  her;  she  found  a  dead  man  before  her;  it  was 
Thorbrand  Snorrason,  and  there  stood  a  flat  stone  stuck  in  his  head  ;  the 
sword  lay  naked  by  his  side ;  this  took  she  up,  and  prepared  to  defend 
herself.  Then  came  the  Skrselings  towards  her  ;  she  drew  out  her  breasts 
from  under  her  clothes,  and  dashed  them  against  the  naked  sword  ;  by  this 
the  Skrselings  beeame  frightened,  and  ran  off  to  their  ships  and  rowed 
away.  Karlsefne  and  his  people  then  came  up,  and  praised  her  courage. 
Two  men  fell  on  Karlsefne's  side,  but  a  number  of  the  Skrselings.  Karl- 
sefne'sband  was  overmatched,  and  they  now  drew  home  to  their  dwellings, 
and  bound  their  wounds  ;  and  they  thought  over  what  crowd  that  could 
have  been,  which  had  pressed  upon  them  from  the  land  side,  and  it  now 
appeared  to  them  that  it  could  scarcely  have  been  real  people  from  the 
ships,  but  that  these  must  have  been  optical  illusions.  The  Skrselings  found 
also  a  dead  man,  and  an  axe  lay  by  him :  one  of  them  took  up  the  axe, 
and  cut  wood  with  it,  and  now  one  after  another  did  the  same,  and  thought 
it  was  an  excellent  thing,  and  bit  well ;  after  that,  one  took  it,  and  cut  at  a 
stone,  so  that  the  axe  broke,  and  then  thought  they  it  was  of  no  use,  because 
it  would  not  cut  stone,  and  they  threw  it  away. 

Karlsefne  and  his  people  now  thought  they  saw,  that  although  the  land 
had  many  good  qualities,  still  would  they  be  always  exposed  there  to  the 
fear  of  hostilities  from  the  earlier  inhabitants.  They  proposed,  therefore, 
to  depart,  and  return  to  their  own  country.  They  sailed  northwards  along 
the  coast,  and  found  five  Skrselings  clothed  in  skins,  sleeping  near  the  sea. 
They  had  with  them  vessels  containing  animal  marrow  mixed  with  blood. 
Karlsefne's  people  thought  they  understood  that  these  men  had  been 
banished  from  the  land  :  they  killed  them.  After  that  came  they  to  a 
ness,  and  many  wild  beasts  were  there,  and  the  ness  was  covered  all  over 
with  dung,  from  the  beasts  which  had  lain  there  during  the  night.  Now 
came  they  back  to  Straumfjord,  and  there  was  abundance  of  every  thing 
that  they  wanted  to  have.  It  is  some  men's  say,  that  Biarni  and  Gudrid 
remained  behind,  and  100  men  with  them,  and  did  not  go  further ;  but 
that  Karlsefne  and  Snorri  went  southwards,  and  40  men  with  them,  and 
were  not  longer  in  Hop  than  barely  two  months,  and,  the  same  summer, 
came  back.  Karlsefne  went  then  with  one  ship  to  seek  after  Thorhall  the 
Hunter,  but  the  rest  remained  behind  ;  and  they  sailed  northwards  past 
Kjalarness,  and  thence  westwards,  and  the  land  was  upon  their  larboard 
hand  ;  there  were  wild  woods  over  all,  as  far  as  they  could  see,  and  scarcely 
any  open  places.  And  when  they  had  long  sailed,  a  river  fell  out  of  the 
land  from  east  to  west ;  they  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  lay  by 
its  southern  bank. 

It  happened  one  morning  that  Karlsefne  and  his  people  saw,  opposite  an 
open  place  in  the  wood,  a  speck  which  glistened  in  their  sight,  and  they 
shouted  out  towards  it,  and  it  was  a  uniped,  which  thereupon  hurried  down 
the  bank  of  the  river,  where  they  lay.  Thorvald  Erikson  stood  at  the 
helm,  and  the  uniped  shot  an  arrow  into  his  bowels.  Thorvald  drew  out 
the  arrow  and  said  :  'It  has  killed  me  !— to  a  fruitful  land  have  we  come, 
but  hardly  shall  we  enjoy  any  benefit  from  it.'  Thorvald  soon  after  died 
of  this  wound.  Upon  this  the  uniped  ran  away  to  the  northward  ;  Karlsefne 
and  his  people  went  after  him,  and  saw  him  now  and  then,  and  the  last 
time  they  saw  him  he  ran  out  into  a  bay.  Then  turned  they  back,  and  a 
man  chaunted  these  verses  : 

The  people  chased. 
A  Uniped 
Down  to  the  beach, 
But  lo !  he  ran 
Straight  o'er  the  sea— 
Hear  thou,  Thorflnn ! 
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They  drew  off  then,  and  to  the  northward,  and  thought  they  saw  the 
country  of  the  Unipeds;  they  would  not  then  expose  their  people  any 
longer.'  They  looked  upon  the  mountain  range  that  was  at  Hop,  and  that 
which  thev  now  found,  as  all  one,  and  it  also  aDpeared  to  he  equal  length 
from  Straumfjord  to  "both  places.  The  third  winter  were  they  in  Straum- 
fjord.  They  now  became  much  divided  by  party  feeling,  and  the  women 
were  the  cause  of  it,  for  those  who  were  unmarried  would  injure  those  that 
were  married,  and  hence  arose  great  disturbance.  There  was  born  the 
first  autumn,  Snorri,  Karlsefne's  son,  and  he  was  three  years  old  when  they 
went  away.  When  they  sailed  from  Yinland  they  had  a  south  wind,  and 
came  then  to  Markland,  and  found  there  five  Skrgelings,  and  one  was 
bearded  ;  two  were  females,  and  two  boys  ;  they  took  the  boys,  but  the 
others  escaped,  and  the  Skrselings  sank  down  in  the  ground.  These  two 
boys  took  they  with  them  ;  they  taught  them  the  language,  and  they  were 
baptized.  They  called  their  mother  Yathelldi,  and  their  father  Uvsege. 
They  said  that  two  kings  ruled  over  the  Skrselings,  and  that  one  of  them 
was"hight  Avalldauia,  but  the  other  Yalldidida.  They  said  that  no  houses 
were  there  ;  people  lay  in  caves  or  in  holes.  They  said  there  was  a  land 
on  the  other  side,  just" opposite  their  country,  where  people  lived  who  wore 
white  clothes,  and  carried  poles  before  them,  and  to  these  were  fastened 
flags,  and  they  shouted  loud ;  and  people  think  that  this  was  White-man's- 
Land,  or  Great  Ireland. 

Biarni  Grimolfson  was  driven  with  his  ship,  into  the  Irish  ocean,  and 
they  came  into  a  worm-sea,  and  straightway  began  the  ship  to  sink  under 
them.  They  had  a  boat  which  was  smeared  with  seal-oil,  for  the  sea-worms 
do  not  attack  that ;  they  went  into  the  boat,  and  then  saw  that  it  could  not 
hold  them  all ;  then  said  Biarni  :  '  Since  the  boat  cannot  give  room  to  more 
than  the  half  of  our  men,  it  is  my  counsel  that  lots  should  be  drawn,  for 
those  to  go  in  the  boat,  for  it  shall  not  be  according  to  rank.'  This  thought 
they  all  so  high-minded  an  offer,  that  no  one  would  speak  against  it;  they 
then  did  so  that  lots  were  drawu,  and  it  feel  upon  Biarni  to  go  in  the  boat, 
and  the  half  of  the  men  Avith  him,  for  the  boat  had  not  room  for  more. 
But  when  they  had  gotten  into  the  boat,  then  said  an  Icelandic  man,  who 
was  in  the  ship,  and  had  come  with  Biarni  from  Iceland  :  '  Dost  thou 
intend,  Biarni,  to  separate  from  me  here  ?'  Biarni  answered  :  '  So  it  turns 
out.'  Then  said  the  other  :  •  Very  different  was  thy  promise  to  my  father, 
when  I  went  with  thee  from  Iceland,  than  thus  to  abandon  me,  for  thou 
said'st  that  we  should  both  share  the  same  fate.'  Biarni  replied  :  '  It  shall 
not  be  thus  ;  go  thou  down  into  the  boat,  and  I  will  go  up  into  the  ship, 
since  I  see  that  thou  art  so  desirous  to  live.'  Then  went  Biarni  up  into 
the  ship,  but  this  man  down  into  the  boat,  and  after  that  continued  they 
their  voyage,  until  they  came  to  Dublin  in  Ireland,  and  told  there  they 
these  things  ;  but  it  is  most  people's  belief  that  Biarni  and  his  companions 
were  lost  in  the  worm-sea,  for  nothing  was  heard  of  them  since  that  time." 

I  do  not  think  that  much  argument  is  needed  to  show  that  the  theory 
of  Murray — put  forward  again  after  the  lapse  of  fifty-five  years  by 
Weise — that  Vinland  was  a  portion  of  Greenland,  is  untenable.  This 
theory  was  defensible  when  Murray  wrote  ;  because  at  that  time 
the  explorations  in  Greenland,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Danish  government  and  otherwise,  had  not  established  the  fact,  now 
almost  universally  admitted,  that  the  Estribygd  and  Vestribygd— the 
eastern  and  western  settlements — were  both  on  the  western  coast  of 
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Greenland,  and  received  those  names  simply  to  indicate  their  positions 
relatively  to  one  another.  But  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Weise  the  adoption 
of  that  theory  seems  altogether  indefensible.  The  Norsemen  were 
comparatively  familiar  with  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland  from  the 
latitude  of  Iceland  in  65°  N.  to  Cape  Farewell  in  60°,  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  On  the  western  coast  were  hundreds  of 
settlements  extending  from  Heriulfsness  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape 
Farewell  to  a  point  north  of  Disko  Island,  which  is  in  latitude  70° 
north  ;  and  a  Runic  inscription  found  on  a  stone  at  Kingiktorsoak,  in 
72°  55'  north  shows  that  they  had  penetrated  to  that  point  in  1135; 
and  it  would  appear  that  in  1266  an  expedition  reached  a  point  in 
Barrow's  Strait,  in  latitude  75°  4'  north.  We  know  from  the  best 
authority  that  Gardar  on  the  western  coast,  the  modern  Igaliko,  was 
the  see  of  a  bishop  for  three  hundred  years,  and  that  there  was  for  at 
least  that  length  of  time  continual  intercourse  between  Greenland  and 
Iceland.  To  say  that  such  intelligent,  skilful  and  daring  navigators  as 
those  old  Norsemen  should,  under  these  circumstances,  mistake  a  com- 
paratively mild  and  fertile  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Greenland  for  a 
distinct  territory  separated  from  the  peninsula  by  a  comparatively  wide 
expanse  of  water,  would  seem  unreasonable  in  the  extreme.  The 
descriptions  of  the  voyages  between  Vinland  and  Greenland  given  in  the 
Sagas  are  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  the  former  region 
was  a  portion  of  the  peninsula.  This  point  will  be  further  developed 
later  on.  It  is  also  clear  from  ancient  documentary  evidence,  cited  by 
Weise  himself,  and  outside  the  Sagas  quoted  from,  that  Vinland  was 
situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Greenland,  This  also  will  be 
referred  to  hereafter. 

Then  there  is  the  statement  of  the  Saga  of  Erik  that  "  Day  and  night 
were  more  equal  than  in  Greenland  or  Iceland,"  which  would  be  simply 
nonsensical  if  Vinland  were,  as  Weise  seems  to  believe,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Greenland,  between  the  63rd  and  64th  parallels  of  north  lati- 
tude. 

Weise,  it  may  be  remarked,  seems  to  base  his  theory  largely  on  the 
Icelandic  map  of  Sigurd  Stephanius.  He  says,  at  page  41,  "  On  a  map 
made  by  Sigurd  Stephanius,  an  Icelander,  in  1570,  Helluland,  Mark- 
land,  Skraeling's  land,  and  the  promontory  of  Vinland  are  represented 
as  parts  of  the  country  nowT  called  Greenland."  Through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Murphy,  the  Provincial  Engineer,  I  am  enabled  to  place  before 
the  Society  a  copy  of  this  map,  which  is  to  be  found  opposite  page  22  of 
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Weise's  book  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  any  unbiassed  person  looking  at 
it  will  conclude  that  it  does  not  justify  Weise's  observation,  but  convicts 
him  either  of  great  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  Greenland  or  of 
remarkable  obliquity  of  vision.  Upon  comparing  this  map — "the  only 
one  constructed  upon  purely  Icelandic  materials,"  as  Murray  says,  with 
a  modern  map  of  North  America,  it  will  strike  most  people  that  the 
promontory  of  Vinland  is  identical  with  Cape  Chidley,  the  north-east- 
ern point  of  Labrador.  Murray  and  Weise  both  lay  great  stress  on  the 
fact  that  this  map  "  gives  Vinland,  as  forming  one  continuous  continent 
with  Greenland,  and  separated  only  by  a  deep  gulf,"  (Murray  p.  21). 
When  we  remember  that  Hudson's  strait  was  only  discovered  by 
Hudson  in  1610,  and  Smith's  Sound,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Baffin's  Bay,  by  Baffin  and  Bylot  in  1616,  and  when  we  know  that  the 
admiralty  instructions  to  Captain  Ross  in  1818,  speak  of  Baffin's  Bay 
as  being  represented  on  the  charts  in  ordinary  use  as  bounded  on  the 
northward  by  land,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  a  map  made  in  1570 
does  not  show  either  of  the  two  water-ways  just  named.  As  to 
Lancaster  Sound  which  was  visited  by  the  Norsemen,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  it  was  looked  upon  as  only  an  inlet  or  bay.  It  is  true  that 
both  the  peninsula  of  Greenland  and  the  promontory  of  Yinland  incline 
more  to  the  eastward  than  they  should,  but  relatively  to  one  another 
they  occupy  about  the  same  positions  as  the  Greenland  of  to-day  and 
Cape  Chidley.  To  any  one  moderately  familiar  with  the  maps  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  remarkable  things  about  the  map  of  Stephanius 
are  its  comparative  clearness  and  accuracy. 

Two  almost  insuperable  objections  to  the  adoption  of  Professor  Rafn's 
theory,  that  Yinland  was  in  Southern  New  England,  naturally  suggest 
themselves ;  the  description  of  the  voyage  between  the  newly-discovered 
region  and  Greenland,  and  the  presence  of  the  Eskimo  in  Yinland. 
Thorfinn  seems  to  have  made  the  trip  from  Disko  Island  to  Markland, 
or  Nova  Scotia,  in  four  days'  sailing.  As  the  distance  is  nearly  two 
thousand  miles,  the  impossibility  of  this  performance  is  at  once  evident. 
The  voyage  from  Markland  to  Yinland  seems  to  have  been  performed 
in  two  days  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  distance  from  Cape  Sable  to 
Buzzard's  Bay  is  about  three  hundred  miles,  and  the  small  Icelandic 
vessels  could  not  cover  that  in  the  time  mentioned  at  any  rate  of  speed 
attributed  to  them.  The  large  and  fast  sailing  vessels  of  the  present 
day  take  three  weeks  to  go  from  New  England  to  Greenland,  and  is  it 
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to  be  supposed  that  the  shallops  of  the  Northmen  made  the  same  voyage 
in  less  than  one-half  the  time  1 

In  Charles  Francis  Hall's  Life  with  the  Esquimaux  we  are  told  that 
the  voyage  from  New  London — close  by  the  supposed  site  of  the  Norse 
settlement  in  New  England — to  Holsteinborg,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Greenland,  south  of  Disko,  took  the  whaling  ship  George  Henry  forty 
days,  but  Captain  Hall  adds  :  "  Had  it  not  been  for  head  winds  and 
calms,  we  might  have  made  the  passage  in  twenty-five  to  thirty  days. 
Captain  Buddington  has  made  it  in  thirty-four  ;  he  says  it  generally 
takes  about  thirty."  Into  the  question  of  distances  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  go  any  further,  but  it  may  be  well  to  mention  one  of  the 
courses  sailed.  From  Helluland — Newfoundland — Thorfinn  is  said  to 
have  sailed  two  days  and  turned  from  the  south  to  the  south-east  to 
Markland — Nova  Scotia.  This  is  not  the  usual  course  from  Newfound- 
land to  Nova  Scotia. 

The  highest  rate  of  sailing  attributed  to  the  vessels  of  the  Icelanders 
cannot  be  made  to  exceed  150  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  while  the 
writers  who  locate  Yinland  in  New  England  make  it  only  from  27  to 
30  geographical,  or  between  108  and  120  English  miles.  Perhaps 
the  most  correct  impression  as  to  to  the  speed  of  those  old-time  vessels 
may  be  got  from  the  duration  of  certain  well-known  voyages.  It 
was  reckoned  seven  days'  sailing  from  Norway  to  Iceland,  the 
distance  being  600  miles.  From  the  southern  point  of  Greenland  to 
Cape  Bauld,  the  northern  point  of  Newfoundland,  or  Cape  Chidley, 
the  north-eastern  point  of  Labrador,  is  600  miles,  and  therefore  a  week's 
voyage  ;  while  according  to  the  sagas  the  distance  from  Greenland  to 
Helluland  was  accomplished  in  from  two  to  four  days.  Leaving  out  of 
sight  the  mere  matter  of  the  impossibility  of  covering  the  distance  from 
Greenland  to  Narragansett  Bay  in  the  time  mentioned  in  the  sagas,  it 
is  undoubted  that,  as  Colonel  Higginson  points  out — following  Mr.  J. 
Elliot  Cabot — "  the  repeated  voyages  from  Greenland  to  Vinland,  and 
the  perfect  facility  with  which  successive  explorers  found  the  newly- 
discovered  region,  indicate  some  spot  much  nearer  Greenland  than 
Mount  Hope  Bay,  which  would  have  required  600  (?  1600)  miles  of 
intricate  and  dangerous  coast  navigation,  without  chart  or  compass,  in 
order  to  reach  it." 

The  descriptions  of  the  natives  given  by  those  early  explorers  apply 
exactly  to  the  Eskimo,  and  do  not  apply  at  all  to  the  Indians. 
Their  maritime  dwelling-places,  their  skin  canoes  and  clothing,  their 
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weapons,  their  physical  appearance,  their  coming  openly  by  water  in 
crowds  with  loud  shouts  to  meet  the  strangers  are  all  characteristic  of 
the  Eskimo,  and  not  one  of  them  of  the  Indians.  Now  the  Eskimo 
are  an  essentially  Arctic  people  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  ever  dwelt  further  south  than  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Saint  Lawrence.  The  presence  of  Eskimo  in  Vinland  is  by  itself 
almost  conclusive  evidence  of  a  more  northern  site  than  Southern  New 
England. 

There  are  several  minor  points  in  the  narrative  of  the  Norse  expedi- 
tions that  tell  most  strongly  against  the  theory  of  Rafn  and  his 
followers.  Helluland  is  described  as  having  high  ice-hills  in  the  interior 
and  large  flat  stones  on  the  shore.  This  description  does  not  suit  either 
Labrador  or  Newfoundland.  There  have  been  in  historical  times  no 
glaciers  in  either  country,  and  according  to  Professor  Hind  the  evidence 
of  glacial  action  on  the  Labrador  in  pre-historic  ages  is  by  no  means 
general.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Newfoundland  Pilot,  published  by  the 
English  admiralty,  shows  that  the  coast  of  neither  Labrador  nor  the  great 
island  lying  southward  of  it  is  characterized  by  large  flat  stones.  Where 
the  coast  is  not  high  and  bold,  as  it  generally  is,  there  are  beaches  of 
sand,  gravel  or  mud. 

Then  again  the  eider  duck  is  reported  as  very  abundant  in  Vinland, 
and  that  bird  was  never  common  in  New  England,  nor  I  fancy  in  any 
place  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It,  or  the  Labrador  duck,  which 
much  resembles  the  eider,  was  at  one  time  abundant  on  the  Labrador. 
We  find  in  the  ancient  narrative  quoted  that,  after  rounding  from  east 
to  west  a  cape  lying  some  distance  north  of  Leif 's  Booths,  a  river  was 
found  running  into  the  sea  from  east  to  west  •  but  no  such  river  is  to 
be  found  west  of  Cape  Cod.  Cape  Sable  Island  can  hardly  be  said  to 
lie  out  from  the  land  to  the  south-east  nor  is  it  a  place  where  explorers 
would  be  particularly  likely  to  meet  with  a  bear.  Modern  astronom- 
ical inquiry  has  shown  that  even  the  latitude  of  a  nine  hours  day  in  the 
eleventh  century  was  a  degree  north  of  Mount  Hope.  Then  it  seems 
improbable  in  the  extreme  that — if  the  Norsemen  had  so  often  coasted 
Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  as  they  must  have  done  in  the  voyages 
between  Greenland  and  Vinland,  if  the  latter  was  in  southern  New 
England — there  would  have  been  no  further  mention  made  of  those  two 
provinces  than  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  Sagas  or  in  any  other 
authority  referring  to  the  Vinland  voyages.  In  order  to  make  geogra- 
phy square  with  the  theory  under  consideration,  Helluland  has  been 
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made  to  include  all  Labrador  and  Newfoundland — about  twelve  hundred 
miles  of  coast — ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  language  of  the  Sagas  to 
justify  any  such  construction.  As  to  the  immediate  locality  selected  by 
Professor  Rafn  and  other  European  gentlemen  as  the  site  of  Leif 's 
Booths  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  few  words  from  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson's  admirable  paper.  At  page  526  of  the  65th  volume  of  Harper's 
Magazine,  he  says  :  "It  suffices  to  say  that  the  whole  interpretation, 
which  seemed  so  easy  to  transatlantic  writers,  is  utterly  rejected  by 
Professor  Diman,  who  was  born  and  bred  in  Bristol,  and  lived  all  his  life 
within  easy  reach  of  it.  Having  myself  lived  for  fourteen  years  in  that 
region,  I  may  venture  modestly  to  endorse  his  conclusions  ;  and  they  have 
the  weightier  indorsement  of  Professor  Henry  Mitchell,  of  the  Coast 
Survey,  in  a  manuscript  report  which  lies  before  me." 

As  is  well  known,  the  writing  on  the  Dighton  Bocks  is  now  admitted 
to  be  the  work  of  Indians,  and  the  Norse  tower  at  Newport  to  have 
been  a  mill  owned  by  Governor  Benedict  Arnold,  almost  the  counterpart 
of  a  mill  at  Chesterton,  in  the  part  of  England  from  which  Arnold 
had  come.  The  account  of  Biarni's  drift  would  not  seem  to  imply  that 
he  had  got  so  far  south  and  w^est  as  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape 
Cod.  We  are  told  that  after  leaving  Eyrar,  in  Iceland,  they  "  made  sail 
three  days,  until  the  land  passed  out  of  their  sight  from  the  water. 
But  then  the  bearing  winds  ceased  to  blow,  and  northern  breezes  and  a 
fog  succeeded.  Then  they  were  drifted  about  for  many  days  and 
nights,  not  knowing  whither  they  tended.  After  this  the  light  of  the 
sun  was  seen,  and  they  were  able  to  survey  the  regions  of  the  sky. 
Now  they  carried  sail,  and  steered  this  day  before  they  beheld  land." 

One  who  attempts  to  show  that  certain  existing  views  on  any  doubtful 
point  are  incorrect  is  supposed  to  be  prepared  with  views  of  his  own  to 
take  their  place,  and  as  a  general  rule  is  so  prepared.  I  regret  to  say 
that,  in  the  present  case,  I  am  without  any  precise  or  definite  theory  as 
to  the  exact  locality  of  the  settlement  in  Vinland.  Speaking  somewhat 
generally,  I  may  say  that  in  my  humble  opinion  the  view  of  Torfieus— 
that  Yinland  was  in  Labrador  or  Newfoundland— is  probably  correct, 
the  probabilities  being,  for  reasons  which  may  appear  hereafter,  in 
favor  of  the  mainland. 

Let  us  take  the  extracts  from  the  sagas,  already  quoted,  and  laying 
aside  all  preconceived  ideas,  try  to  give  them  a  fair  and  reasonable 
interpretation.  I  shall  make  the  story  of  Thorfinn's  voyage,  which 
goes  most  into  detail,  the  foundation  upon  which  to  base  the  search 
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after  the  route  of  those  Norse  discoverers,  making  use  of  information 
to  be  found  in  the  saga  of  Erik  the  Red  to  supplement  or  correct  the 
statements  of  the  later  story.    It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Thorfinn,  in 
undertaking  his  voyage,  availed  himself  of  all  the  experience  gained  by 
Biarni,  Leif  and  the  companions  of  Thorvald,  who  was  killed  by  the 
Eskimo.    Thorfinn  spent   the  winter  of  1.006-7  with  Leif  Erikson 
at  Brattahlid,  in  the  eastern  settlement.    He  set  out  on  his  voyage, 
accompanied  by  Biarni  Grimolfson,  Thorhall  the  Hunter,  Thorvald,  a 
son-in-law  of  Erik  the  Red,  and  apparently  another  Thorvald.  Instead 
of  sailing  southwardly  or  due  we.t,  as  might  have  been  expected,  Thorfinn 
sailed  at  first  northwardly  along  the  coast  to  the  western  settlement, 
and  thence  to  Bjanney,  or  Disko  Island,  in  latitude  70°  north  "Then 
sailed  they  two  days  to  the  south  ;  then  saw  they  land,  and  put  off 
boats,  and  explored  the  land,  and  found  there  great  flat  stones,  many  of 
which  were  12  ells  broad.    Foxes  were  there.    They  gave  the  land  a 
name,    and  called  it  Helluland."    If,    as  the  Noi  semen  supposed, 
Helluland  was  the  last  land  seen  by  Biarni  before  reaching  Greenland, 
it  is  described  in  the  account  of  his  voyage  as  being  "  high  and  covered 
with  mountains  and  ice-hills."    In  the  account  of  Leif  s  voyage  we  are 
told  that  in  this  land  they  saw  no  grass,  and  that  "  great  icebergs  were 
over  all  up  the  country,  but  like  a  plain  of  flat  stones  was  all  from  the 
sea  to  the  mountains  ;  and  it  appeared  to  them  that  this  land  had  no 
good  qualities."    Now  if  one  take  a  map  and  measure  200  miles,  which 
would  be  about  two  clays'  sail,  almost  due  south  from  Disko,  he  will 
find  himself  near  Cape  Dyer,  the  northern  or  north-eastern  promontory 
af  Cumberland  peninsula,  on  the  western  side  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and 
nearly  opposite  tne  modern  Danish  settlement  of  Holsteinborg.    I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  a  satisfactory  description  of  the  appearance  of 
this  coast  by  any  modern  voyager  ;  but  in  July,  1860,  Charles  Francis 
Hall,  an  American  explorer,  who  afterwards  perished  in  the  far  North, 
crossed  Baffin's  Bay  from  Holsteinborg.    The  ship  experienced  very 
heavy  weather,  and  took  two  days  and  a  half  to  cross  Davis  Straits, 
when  Hall  saw  "  the  mountains  covered  with  snow."    In  the  translation 
loaned  me  by  Mr.  Jack  it  is  said  that  this  land  had  snow-clad  moun- 
tains lying  back  from  the  sea,  and  flat  land  covered  with  snow  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea.    I  have  no  information  which  would  go  to 
show  that  the  land  called  Helluland  was  not  the  Cumberland  peninsula. 
That  it  took  Biarni  four  days  to  cross  from  Helluland  to  Greenland 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  sailed  across  the  bay  on  a  south- 
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eastwardly  course  directly  to  Heriulfsness,  near  the  present  Cape 
Farewell ;  and  there  would  be  nothing  remarkable  in  his  mistaking 
Cumberland  peninsula  for  an  island.  The  abundance  of  foxes  is  evidence 
of  a  high  northern  latitude. 

Continuing  the  account  of  Thorfinn's  voyage,  we  are  told  that  after 
touching  at  Helluland  "  sailed  they  two  days,  and  turned  from  the  south 
to  the  south-east,  and  found  a  land  covered  with  wood  and  many  wild 
beasts  upon  it ;  an  island  lay  there  out  from  the  land  to  the  south-east ; 
-nhere  killed  they  a  bear,  and  called  the  place  afterwards  Bear  Islands 
but  the  land  Markland."  In  the  account  of  Biarni's  voyage  we  are 
told  that  "  they  sailed  out  into  the  open  sea  for  three  days  "  after  leaving 
Markland — if  the  "flat  land  covered  with  wood"  was  Markland — 
before  reaching  Helluland.  Two  hundred  miles  from  Cape  Dyer  would 
bring  one  to  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance  of  Cumberland  Inlet,  a 
short  distance  north  of  the  entrance  of  Frobisher  Bay.  If  Thorfinn 
after  sailing  for  two  days  entered  Frobisher  Bay  and  then  sailed  out 
from  it,  he  would  sail  south-east,  and  would  find  Resolution  Island  lying 
out  from  the  land  to  the  south-east,  or  he  might  have  sailed  out  of 
Grinnell's  Bay  and  found  Lok's  Island  off  the  land  to  the  south-east. 
Hall  describes  some  of  the  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Frobisher  Bay 
as  being  low  and  level  and  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation ;  although, 
it  is  only  fair  to  say,  that  much  of  the  land  which  he  saw  during  his 
two  years  residence  among  the  Eskimo  of  this  region  corresponds 
more  nearly  to  the  description  of  Helluland  given  in  the  sagas.  Nor 
did  he  find  any  wood,  as  one  would  expect  to  find  in  Markland.  Fires 
and  the  change  of  climate  might,  however,  account  for  this  latter  fact. 

Greater  familiarity  than  I  possess  with  the  coast  between  Resolution 
Island  and  Cape  Dyer  would  be  necessary  to  enable  one  to  trace  with 
any  attempt  at  accuracy  the  course  of  Thorfinn's  voyage  from  Disko  to 
Bear  Island. 

Biarni  found  Markland  "  a  flat  land  covered  with  wood "  and  it 
took  him  three  days  to  sail  from  it  to  Helluland.  The  account  of  Leif's 
expedition,  speaking  of  Markland,  describes  it  as  being  "flat  and 
covered  with  wood,"  and  says  "  that  white  sands  were  far  around  where 
they  went,  and  the  shore  was  low." 

After  leaving  Markland,  the  narrative  of  Thorfinn's  expedition  goes 
on  to  say  :  "  Thence  sailed  they  far  to  the  southward  along  the 
land,  and  came  to  a  ness  ;  the  land  lay  upon  the  right ;  there  were  long 
and  sandy  strands.    They  rowed  to  land,  and  found  there  upon  the  ness 
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the  keel  of  a  ship,  and  called  the  place  Kialarness,  and  the  strands  they 
called  Furdustrands,  for  it  was  long  to  sail  by  them.  Then  became 
the  land  indented  with  coves  ;  they  ran  the  ship  into  a  cove."  They 
were  then  in  Finland,  although  not  yet  at  Leif's  Booths.  The  state- 
ment that  from  Markland  they  sailed  far  to  the  southward  along  the 
land,  would  seem  to  be  an  error  or  a  mistranslation  ;  because  it  would 
give  Markland  and  Yinland  a  continuous  coast  line,  and  would  con- 
tradict the  accounts  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  saga.  If  we  read  that 
after  leaving  Markland  they  came  to  to  a  ness,  and  thence  sailed  south- 
ward along  the  land,  we  shall  do  little  violence  to  the  text  and  shall 
make  it  harmonize  with  that  of  the  earlier  narrative.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  doubts  seem  to  have  existed  among  the  Norse 
geographers  as  to  whether  Markland  was  separated  from  Vinland  by 
the  sea  or  not.  In  a  fragment  of  an  Icelandic  codex,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  we  find  the 
following  language :  "  South  of  Greenland  is  Helluland ;  next  lies 
Markland  ;  thence  it  is  not  far  to  Vinland  the  Good,  which  some  think 
goes  out  from  Africa  ;  and  if  it  be  so  the  sea  must  lun  in  between  Yin- 
land  and  Markland." 

We  are  told  of  two  Scots  whom  Thorhnn  sent  out  to  explore  the  land 
in  advance,  after  whose  return  the  ship  sailed  further  south  to  Stream 
Frith,  where  the  vessel  was  unloaded  and  where  there  were  innumerable 
eider  ducks. 

The  Yinland  of  Biarni  "  was  without  mountains  and  covered  with 
wood,  and  had  small  heights,"  and  after  leaving  it  he  sailed  two  days 
before  arriving  at  Markland. 

After  Leif's  men  left  Markland,  we  are  told  that  "  sailed  they  thence 
into  the  open  sea,  with  a  north-east  wind,  and  were  two  days  at  sea 
before  they  saw  land,  and  they  sailed  thither  and  came  to  an  island 
which  lay  to  the  eastward  of  the  land."  "  After  that  went  they  to  the 
ship  and  sailed  into  a  sound,  which  lay  between  the  island  and  a  ness> 
which  ran  out  to  the  eastward  of  the  land,  and  then  steered  westward 
past  the  ness.  It  was  very  shallow  at  ebb  tide,  and  their  ship  stood 
up_,  so  that  it  was  far  to  see  from  the  ship  to  the  water." 

This  place  became  the  site  of  Leif's  Booths,  and  the  party  wintered 
there,  "  where  a  river  flows  out  of  a  lake." 

On  his  return  Leif  seems  to  have  adopted  a  different  course,  for  we 
are  told  that  "  they  sailed  now  into  the  open  sea  until  they  saw  Green- 
land and  the  mountains  below  the  joklers,"    I  do   not  pretend  to 
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identify  the  site  of  Leif's  Booths  ;  but  at  page  448  of  the  Newfoundland 
Pilot,  which  Captain  Scott  has  been  good  enough  to  lend  me,  I  find  it 
stated,  amongst  other  things,  about  Aillik  Bay,  some  distance  south  of 
Hopedale,  on  the  Labrador  coast,  that  it  "  is  fringed  by  boulders  on  the 
south  side,  where  is  a  lagoon,  dry  at  low  water,"  and  that  "  water  may 
be  procured  in  abundance  from  a  lake  behind  the  houses,  and  the  boats 
lay  at  the  smooth  beach  of  gravel,  where  a  hose  may  be  let  into  them. 
Wood  may  also  be  obtained." 

Hamilton  Inlet,  considerably  to  the  south  of  Aillik  Bay,  answers  in 
some  respects  to  the  description  which  we  get  of  the  site  of  Leif's 
Booths.  There  also  a  large  river— the  Hamilton— runs  through  Lake 
Melville  a  short  distance  above  the  inlet.  The  climate  about  Lake 
Melville  is  also  much  milder  and  the  soil  more  productive  than  close  to 
the  sea-coast. 

Kialarness  is  a  very  conspicuous  feature,  more  particularly  in  the 
narratives  of  the  voyages  of  Thorvald  and  Thorfinn.  We  are  told  of 
Thorvald  :  "  The  next  summer  went  Thorvald  eastward  with  the  ship, 
and  round  the  land  to  the  northward.  Here  came  a  heavy  storm  upon 
them  when  off  a  ness,  so  that  they  were  driven  on  shore,  and  the  keel 
broke  off  from  the  ship,  and  they  remained  here  a  long  time,  and 
repaired  their  ship.  Then  said  Thorvald  to  his  companions  :  "  Now 
will  I  that  we  fix  up  the  keel  here  upon  the  ness,  and  call  it  '  Keelness/ 
(Kialarness)  and  so  did  they." 

Of  Thorhall  the  Hunter  and  his  companions,  we  are  told  in  the 
Saga  of  Thorfinn  that,  after  leaving  Thorfinn's  winter-quarters,  "  sailed 
they  northwards  past  Furdustrands  and  Kialarness,  and  would  cruise  to 
the  westward ;  then  came  against  them  a  strong  west  wind,  and  they 
were  driven  away  to  Ireland,  and  were  there  beaten  and  made  slaves, 
according  to  what  the  merchants  have  said." 

Afterwards  Karlsefne  went  "  with  one  ship  to  seek  after  Thorhall 
the  Hunter,  but  the  rest  remained  behind,  and  they  (Thorfinn  and 
his  crew)  sailed  northwards  past  Kialarness,  and  thence  westwards,  and 
the  land  was  upon  their  leeward  hand  ;  there  were  wild  woods  over  all, 
as  far  as  they  could  see,  and  scarcely  any  open  places.  And  when  they 
had  long  sailed,  a  river  fell  out  of  the  land  from  east  to  west ;  they  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  lay  by  its  southern  bank." 

If  we  take  Kialarness  to  have  been  Cape  Chidley,  both  these  incidents 
will  be  intelligible.  When  Thorhall  rounded  the  cape,  and  would  cruise 
to  the  westward,  he  was  met  by  a  strong  west  wind,  such  as  often 
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blows  through  Hudson's  Strait,  and  was  driven  far  to  the  eastward, 
and  made  his  way  to  Ireland.  Such  a  thing  would  be  much  less  likely 
to  happen  after  rounding  Cape  Cod — the  Kialarness  of  Rafn  and  those 
who  adopt  his  theory.  It  maybe  mentioned  here,  that  in  1611,  Hud- 
sons'  mutinous  crew,  sailing  from  Hudson's  Strait,  reached  Galway, 
in  Ireland. 

If  Kialarness  was  Cape  Chidley,  Karlsefne,  after  rounding  it  from 
the  southward,  sailed  into  Ungava  Bay,  the  shores  of  which  are  even 
yet,  as  I  am  informed,  fairly  well  wooded,  and  where  is  found,  what 
cannot  be  found  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Cod,  a  river  (the  George)  in 
the  mouth  of  which  a  vessel  could  lie,  and  which  runs  into  the  sea  from 
the  eastward. 

It  would  appear  from  the  Saga  of  Karlsefne  that  he  did  not  spend 
the  first  winter  at  Leif's  Booths,  but  that  Straumfirth  was  some 
distance  north  of  that  point,  for  we  find  him  sailing  south  on  an 
exploring  expedition  to  Hop,  where  a  river  ran  "  through  a  lake  out 
into  the  sea.  It  was  very  shallow,  and  one  could  not  enter  the  river 
without  high  water."  It  may  be  mentioned  that  on  the  southern  shore 
of  Labrador,  fish  are  even  now  caught  by  digging  holes  in  the  beach 
when  the  tide  is  out,  in  which  the  fish  which  enter  them  at  the  flood 
remain  after  the  tide  falls  again,  as  Thorfinn's  men  are  said  to  have 
caught  them. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Labrador  coast  is  a  great  habitat  of  the 
Eskimo,  and  Hamilton  Inlet  is  a  place  to  which  they  resort  in  large 
numbers;  and  of  course  they  are  found  on  both  sides  of  Hudson's 
Straits  and  thence  north  to  latitude  78°.  The  eider  ducks  mentioned 
as  being  so  abundant  were  formerly  found  on  the  Labrador,  as  were  also 
Labrador  ducks,  which  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  eider. 

On  Karlsefne's  return,  Biarni  Grimolfson  was  driven  with  his  ship 
into  the  Irish  ocean,  where  the  vessel  sank,  and  where  occurred  the 
touching  episode  the  account  of  which  is  quoted  in  an  earlier  portion  of 
this  paper. 

Want  of  time  to  write,  combined  with  some  regard  to  the  patience  of 
my  hearers,  induces  me  to  omit  many  incidents  and  descriptions  to  be 
found  in  the  sagas,  and  which  might  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  subject 
under  consideration ;  but  I  do  not  care  to  close  my  remarks  on  them 
without  dealing  with  the  principal  objections  to  the  theory  which  I  am, 
not  without  hesitation,  disposed  to  believe  the  true  one — that  Leif's 
Booths  were  on  the  Labrador, 
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First  is  the  statement  in  the  sagas  of  Erik  with  respect  to  the  length 
of  the  day  at  Leif's  Booths.  It  is  said  that  "  the  days  are  more  equal 
there  than  in  Greenland  or  Iceland  ;  there  the  sun  sets  at  eykt  time 
and  rises  at  day-meal  time,  on  the  shortest  day."  By  giving  their  own 
interpretation  to  these  terms  and  making  eykt  4J  p.  m.  and  dagmal 
7§  a.  m.,  Rafn  and  his  followers  made  the  length  of  the  day  on  the  17th 
October,  the  beginning  of  winter  in  Iceland,  nine  hours,  which  they 
thought  would  make  the  latitude  41°  24'  10",  being  that  of  Mount  Hope 
Bay.  I  have  already  intimated  that,  granting  the  length  of  the  day  to 
have  been  nine  hours,  later  calculations  would  make  the  latitude 
different,  the  exact  figures  being  42°  21'.  In  the  Arkiv  fur  Nordisk 
Filologi  for  November,  1885,  Professor  Gustav  Storm,  of  the  University 
of  Christiania,  with  the  aid  of  the  Norwegian  astronomer,  Hans 
Geelmuyden,  demonstrates  conclusively,  according  to  the  New  York 
Nation  of  30th  September,  1886,  that  the  evidence  as  to  the  time  of 
sunset  on  the  shortest  winter  day  contained  m  the  sagas,  is  not  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  exact  latitude,  the  only  deduction  tenable  being  that  the 
location  was  not  further  north  than  49°  55'. 

Mr.  Weise,  whose  translation  of  the  passage  in  the  saga  I  have 
quoted,  gives  as  the  reasonable  interpretation  of  eyklar-siad  3.30  p.  m.y 
and  of  dagmala-stad  8.30  a.  m.,  giving  a  day  of  seven  hours  instead  of 
nine.  He  discusses  this  whole  question  with  much  learning  and 
apparent  accuracy,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  language  used 
is  so  indefinite  as  to  make  it  possible  for  Leifs  Booths  to  have  been  in 
any  latitude  from  41°  to  61°.  Doctor  William  Everett,  of  Boston, 
quoted  by  Colonel  Higginson,  says  that  the  statement  is  '-'about  as 
definite  as  if  the  sagas  had  told  us  that  in  Vinland  daylight  lasted  from 
breakfast-time  till  the  middle  of  the  after-noon."  It  may  be  remarked 
before  parting  with  this  very  indefinite  information,  that  Torfseus  made 
the  day's  length  six  hours,  which  would  place  Leif's  Booths  somewhere 
between  the  58th  and  61st  parallels  of  north  latitude.  Hamilton 
Inlet,  on  the  Labrador,  which  I  have  spoken  of  as  possibly  the  site  of 
Leif's  Booths,  is  in  latitude  54°  33',  and  Aillik  Bay,  mentioned  in  the 
same  connection,  is  a  few  miles  further  north,  while  Cape  Chidley  is  in 
61°  10'.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  concluding  that  the  latitude  is  not  a 
serious  objection  to  the  theory,  which  seems  to  me  the  most  reasonable. 
The  other  apparently  serious  objection  is  based  on  the  description  of 
the  climate  and  productions  of  Vinland  given  in  the  sagas.  In  reading 
those  descriptions  we  have  to  look  at  the  homes  of  the  explorers.  An 
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Icelander  or  Greenlander  would  find  a  climate  mild  and  a  soil  fertile  to 
which  a  Nova  Scotian  would  hardly  apply  those  terms  ;  and  we  would 
naturally  expect  to  find  not  a  little  exaggeration  in  the  accounts  given 
by  discoverers  of  the  land  which  they  had  found.  We  are  told  that, 
when  Erik  the  Red  returned  to  Iceland,  "  he  called  the  land  Greenland, 
because,  quoth  he, '  people  will  be  attracted  thither  if  the  land  has  a  good 
name.'  "  It  will  be  seen  that  the  earliest  discoverer  of  the  western 
world  did  not  much  more  resemble  Nathanael  than  do  the  keenest  of 
the  modern  dwellers  in  the  continent  which  the  stumbling  of  Erik's 
horse  at  Brattahlid  hindered  him  from  seeing.  Floki,  the  second  Norse 
visitor  to  Iceland,  "  described  the  new  country  as  volcanic  and  sterile, 
glacial  and  cold,  and  appropriately  called  it  Island  (Iceland).  His 
companions,  however,  reported  that  they  had  found  it  to  have  a 
delightful  climate  and  a  fertile  soil.  One,  wishing  to  describe  its 
general  fniitfnlness  in  a  more  attractive  way,  averred  that  '  milk 
dropped  from  every  plant,  and  butter  from  every  twig.'"  It  would 
appear  then,  probable  that  the  voyagers  from  whom  the  information 
contained  in  the  sagas  was  got  were  not  all  George  Washington's,  and 
that  their  accounts  of  the  climate  and  soil  of  Vinland  are  to  be  accepted 
subject  to  reasonable  deductions. 

And  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  change  for  the  worse  has  come  over 
those  northern  regions,  since  the  days  of  the  Vinland  discovery,  caused 
chiefly  by  the  descent  in  increasing  quantities  of  Arctic  ice.  The 
Icelandic  writers  themselves  tell  how  the  track  over  which  they  origin- 
ally sailed  in  going  from  Iceland  to  Greenland  had  to  be  abandoned 
owing  to  the  descent  of  northern  ice  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
peninsula ;  and  we  find  no  mention  in  the  sagas  of  icebergs  or  floating 
ice  of  any  kind  having  been  met  in  Davis'  Straits,  whereas  in  reading 
accounts  of  modern  voyages,  we  almost  always  find  that  ice  is  encoun- 
tered in  large  quantities.  .Recent  explorers  in  the  far  north  have 
discovered  the  reason  ot  this  increase.  Much  more  ice  makes  every 
year  than  is  melted  or  removed  by  local  causes,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  surplus  is  carried  southwardly  by  the  strong  current  running  in 
that  direction.  Owing  apparently  to  the  intensification  of  the  cold  in 
the  region  of  what  is  called  the  Palseocrystic  sea,  the  quantity  of  what 
I  have  just  called  surplus  ice  which  is  carried  off  by  this  polar  current 
seems  to  grow  continually  larger.  Any  one  who  reads  accounts  of  the 
recent  investigations  into  the  remains  of  the  old  Greenland  settlements 
must  be  satisfied  that  such  settlements  could  not  exist  in  the  present 
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climate  of  that  peninsula.    There  is  little  doubt,  then,  but  that  the 
climate  of  all  the  eastern  coast  of  America,  from  the  Strait  of  Belleisle 
northwards  at  any  rate,  is  much  more  severe  now  than  it  was  eight  or 
nine  hundred  years  ago.    Even  now,  when  one  gets  far  enough  inland 
to  be  sheltered  from  the  chill  easterly  winds  that  blow  from  the  Arctic 
current,  the  climate  of  some  portions  of  the  Labrador  is  by  no  means 
severe,  while  the  soil  is  comparatively  fertile.    In  Hind's  Explorations 
in  Labrador  we  find  the  valley  of  the  Hamilton  River  spoken  of  as 
follows  :  "  It  is  well  timbered,  and  some  of  the  trees  are  of  large  size  ; 
intermixed  with  the  spruce  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  white  birch, 
and  a  few  poplar  are  also  to  be  seen  ;  a  light  loamy  soil  is  also  frequently 
to  be  found  on  the  points  of  the  river.     There  is  a  difference  of  twenty 
days  in  favor  of  this  valley  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  the  year ;  this 
difference  of  climate  is  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  its  favour- 
able aspect  to  the  south  and  west,  aud  also  in  some  measure  to  the 
warmth  of  the  (river)  water  coming  from  the  westward.    The  head  of 
Hamilton  Inlet  may  be  termed  the  garden  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Labrador.    At  the  Hudson  Bay  company's  post  at  Rigolette  there  are 
about  seven  acres  under  crop,  and  the  farm  boasts  of  twelve  cows,  a 
bull,  some  sheep,  pigs  and  hens."    The  probabilities  are  that  the  climate 
at  Rigolette  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  Quebec,  and  yet  we  find 
that  in  September,  1535,  Jacques  Cartier  found  "  vines  laden  as  full  of 
grapes  as  could  be  all  along  the  river  (St.  Lawrence)  which  rather 
seemed  to  have  been  planted  by  man's  hand  than  otherwise."    It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  500  years  before  Cartier's  time,  when 
the  chilling  process  had  not  gone  nearly  so  far  as  it  had  then,  those  same 
grapes,  which  I  think  are  not  very  plentiful  on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence 
now,  might  be  found  on  Hamilton  Inlet.    Mr.  Weise  takes  the  ground 
that  Tyrker's  grapes  were  not  true  grapes  at  all,  but  berries  which 
resembled  grapes,  and  that,  no  doubt,  is  a  tenable  hypothesis.    At  the 
same  time,  I  think  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  for  the  purpose  of 
my  argument  it  is  unnecessary  to  question  the  accuracy  of  Tyrker's 
impressions.   Professor  Hind  also  points  out  that  in  not  very  remote  times 
Labrador  was  a  comparatively  well-wooded  country.    The  change  is  due 
largely  to  forest  fires,  backed  up  by  the  increased  severity  of  the  climate 
which  causes  would  also  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  wood 
from  the  lands  lying  north  of  Hudson's  Strait,  amongst  which  I  believe 
that  we  should  look  for  Markland.    What  the  effect  of  the  destruction  of 
the  forest  may  be  upon  the  appearance  of  a  coast  can  be  gathered  from 
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a  comparison  between  Point  Pleasant  Park  or  McNab's  Island  and  the 
land  lying  along  shore  to  the  westward  of  Ferguson's  Cove. 

One  minor  objection  may  be  noted  here,  in  conclusion,  that  the  land 
was  without  mountains  and  had  small  heights  To  men  like  Biarni 
and  his  crew,  accustomed  to  the  lofty  mountains  of  Norway  and 
Iceland,  the  hills  of  the  Labrador  coast  would  present  themselves  as 
small  heights.  In  Mr.  Jack's  translation  this  region  is  described  as 
being  hilly  inland,  which  would  be  a  fairly  good  description  of  the 
country  near  Hamilton  Inlet. 

I  have  arrived,  as  already  stated,  at  no  definite  conclusion  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  Vinland.  The  place  where  Leif's  men  landed,  and 
where  the  tide  apparently  rose  and  fell  a  considerable  height,  may  have 
been  in  Hudson's  Strait,  or  Leif's  Booths  may  have  been  on  the 
Labrador  coast,  southward  of  the  Strait  of  Belleisle  ;  and  only  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Eskimo  were  ever  to  be  found  in  large  numbers 
in  Newfoundland,  I  should  say  that  the  Booths  might  possibly  have 
been  on  the  Newfoundland  shore  ;  but  on  the  whole  the  probabilities 
seem  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Labrador. 

Before  finally  asking  my  hearers  to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  the 
value  of  my  somewhat  uncertain  conclusions,  I  shall  read  an  extract 
from  Gripla,  a  geographical  work  written  in  Greenland  or  Iceland,  as  is 
supposed,  before  the  time  of  Columbus  : 

«  Now  is  to  be  told  what  lies  opposite  Greenland,  out  from  the  bay 
which  was  before  named  :  Furdustrandir  hight  a  land  ;  there  are  so  strong 
frosts  that  it  is  not  habitable,  so  far  as  one  knows  ;  south  from  thence 
is  Helluland,  which  is  called  Skrselingsland  ;  from  thence  it  is  not  far 
to  Vinland  the  Good,  which  some  think  goes  out  from  Africa  ;  between 
Vinland  and  Greenland  is  Ginnungagap,  which  flows  from  the  sea  called 
Mare  Oceanum,  and  surrounds  the  whole  earth."    Having  heard  what 
is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  believing  Kialarness  to  be  identical  with  Cape 
Chidley,  which  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  voyages  of  modern 
explorers,  and  considering  that  the  people  of  Iceland  amongst  whom 
this  treatise  and  the  map  of  Sigurd  Stephanius  were  produced  had 
better  means  of  knowing  all  about  the  Vinland  voyages  than  we,  I 
think  that  any  one  who  reads  the  sagas  and  the  extract  from  Gripla, 
and  consults  the  map— all  pre-Columbian  authorities  or  based  on  such- 
whatever  his  belief  as  to  the  exact  site  of  the  Vinland  settlement— will 
be  led  to  believe  that  Cape  Chidley  is  almost  without  doubt  the 
promontory  of  Vinland. 
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I  submit  my  speculations  on  the  interesting  topic  which  I  have 
chosen  as  the  subject  of  this  paper,  with  a  keen  sense  oi  my  want  of  the 
qualifications  essential  to  a  successful  inquirer.  Such  an  inquirer 
should  have  a  thorough  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  coast  of  Labrador 
and  of  the  country  west  of  Baffin's  Bay  from  Cape  Chidley  to  the 
latitude  of  Disko  Island,  and  he  should  have  carefully  studied  in  the 
original  not  only  the  two  sagas  of  Erik  and  Thorfinn,  but  everything 
written  in  the  old  Norse  tongue  and  bearing  even  indirectly  upon 
Yinlancl.  Professor  Storm,  of  the  University  of  Christiania,  whom  I 
believe  to  possess  those  qualifications,  has,  it  seems  probable,  undertaken 
the  inquiry  ;  and  it  may  be  that  his  work  when  published  will  enable 
us  with  reasonable  certainty  to  say  where  Vinland  was. 

Note.— Since  the  foregoing  paper  was  read,  Professor  Storm's  "  Studies  of 
the  Vinland  Voyages"  have  been  given  to  the  world,  having  been 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquar- 
ians for  the  year  1888.  Professor  Storm  locates  Vinland  in  Nova  Scotia ; 
but  his  paper,  although  probably  the  most  important  contribution  made  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject  since  the  publication  of  Rafn's  work  in  1837, 
has  failed  to  change  the  writer's  opinion  as  to  where  Vinland  was. 
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(A  Paper  read  January  20th,  1888.) 


INTRODUCTORY. 

"  One  of  the  first  objects  of  an  enquirer  who  wishes  to  form  a  correct 
notion  of  a  country  at  a  given  time,  must  be  to  ascertain  of  how 
many  persons  that  community  then  consisted. "*  Another  object,  often 
of  equal  importance  to  an  historical  investigator,  is  to  obtain  accurate 
information  concerning  the  sources  from  which  the  national  life  has 
derived  its  chief  and  controlling  elements.  On  both  grounds,  and  on 
others  which  readily  suggest  themselves,  the  statistical  return  to  which 
I  am  directing  attention  can  claim  to  be  considered  an  important 
document.  The  decade  immediately  following  the  Expulsion  of  the 
Acadians  was  one  of  the  most  formative  epochs  in  our  Provincial 
history.  The  problem  devolving  on  the  rulers  of  that  period  was  how 
most  quickly  and  wisely  to  "  repair  the  waste  places  "  and  re-people  a 
depopulated  land.  This  General  Return  enables  us  at  a  glance  to  see 
how  much  had  been  accomplished  towards  the  solution  of  that  problem 
within  the  space  of  the  ensuing  ten  or  twelve  years.  Besides  supplying 
us  with  valuable  information  respecting  the  earlier  English  settlement 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  of  surrounding  regions  no  longer  known  as  Nova 
Scotia,  it  sheds  some  light  on  the  interesting  question  of  Acadian 
repatriation,  and  enables  us  to  distinguish  and  locate  the  various 
primitive  stocks  that  up  to  its  date  had  taken  root  in  our  soil.  Its 
disclosures  relative  to  the  infant  agriculture  and  commerce  of  the  colony 
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and  the  religious  faiths  of  the  early  settlers,  give  it  additional  interest 
and  value.  On  the  whole  it  deserves  to  rank  among  the  most  important 
records  rescued  from  oblivion  and  ultimate  destruction  by  the  research 
of  our  indefatigable  archivist,  Dr.  Akins. 

None  of  the  professed  writers  of  Nova  Scotian  history  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  its  existence.    As  far  as  the  earlier  historians,  such  as 
Haliburton  and  Murdoch,  were  concerned,  this  ignorance  was  perfectly 
natural,  as  they  compiled  their  narratives  before  the  paper  had  been 
sifted  from  the  vast  mass  of  miscellaneous  manuscripts  stored  away  m 
the  garrets  and  bins  of  the  Province  Building.    The  first  writer  named, 
whose  handling  of  statistics  by  no  means  corresponds  to  his  literary 
skill,  takes  as  his  basis  a  purely  conjectural  estimate  prepared  a  few 
years  earlier  (1764)  at  the  request  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Massa- 
chusetts.   The  latter,  in  one  of  his  numerous  appendices,  published  a 
"  Statement  of  the  English  population  and  settlements  in  1763."  The 
contents  of  this  "  statement "  correspond  in  looseness  with  its  title. 
Like  the  compilation  for  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  it  is 
obviously  little  more  than  an  "  estimate,"  without  much  pretension  to 
exactness  of  detail.    Though  dated  in  successive  years,  and  belonging 
to  a  period  characterized  by  no  important  movements  of  population, 
they  differ  widely,  and  that  particularly  on  points  regarding  which 
accurate  information  would  seem  to  have  been  most  easily  obtainable. 
The  inquiries  instituted  were  confined  to  a  very  narrow  field,  so 
that  in  breadth  as  well  as  precision  these   "round  number"  esti- 
mates take  rank   far    below   this    general    return.     Strange  as  it 
may  appear,  the  latter  document  has  never  been  published  in  com- 
plete form.      Its  contents,  however,  were  used,  and  in  some  sense 
abused,  by  the  compilers  of  the  Dominion  Census  Series  of  1871.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  statistics  in  the  return  itself  are  given  by  townships,  a 
term  clearly  of  somewhat  elastic  application  in  this  case.    But  in  Vol. 
IV.  of  the  above  series  they  are  completely  broken  up  and  re-arranged 
in  attempted  correspondence  with  modern  County  and  Provincial  lines. 
While  this  method  of  publication  appreciably  reduces  the  practical 
value  of  the  information  tabulated,  the  processes  of  analysis  and 
re-grouping  are  marked  by  several  blunders*    The  return  is  certainly 
worthy  of  publication  in  exact  form.     As  to  the  particular  document 


*  E  a  —By  a  strange  anachronism,  the  County  of  Pictou  is  credited  with  the  returns 
of  the  township  of  Hopewell  (now  in  Albert  Co.,  N.  B.)  Cape  Sable  js  made  a  part  of 
New  Brunswick. 
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preserved  in  the  Archives,  the  fact  that  Governor  Francklin's  signature 
is  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the  main  matter  indicates  that  this  is 
a  copy  of  an  original  return  which  had  no  doubt  been  forwarded  to  the 
Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations  in  London. 

None  of  the  "  township  "  lists  or  abstracts  from  which  the  general 
return  was  made  up  have  been  preserved.    This  is  a  serious  loss,  for  if 
these  survived,  we  should  know  the  name  and  residence  of  every 
householder  or  head  of  a  family  at  that  time  living  in  the  Province, 
information  that  would  be  not  merely  of  antiquarian  interest,  but  in 
some  cases  of  positive  historical  value.    Fortunately,  however,  Dr. 
Akins  has  discovered  and  preserved  a  number  of  local  or  "  township  " 
lists,  analagous  in  all  respects  to  those  from  which  the  general  return 
of  1767  was  compiled.    Most  of  these  are  for  the  year  1770,  though  a 
few  are  for  one  or  other  of  the  succeeding  years,  1771,  1772,  1773  and 
1774.    Somewhat  strangely,  no  corresponding  complete  abstract  or 
digest  for  any  of  these  years  has  been  found,  or  is  mentioned  by  any 
writer  on  Provincial  affairs,  though  Haliburton  gives  a  "  reported  " 
population  of  19,120  for  the  Province  in  1772.    As  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  the  township  lists  are  valuable  as  furnishing  a  key  for  the 
interpretation  of  points  in  the  general  return  which  would  otherwise 
be  obscure.    They  are  also  of  importance  because  they  give  the  names 
of  actual  residents  in  the  several  townships  at  the  time  indicated.  As 
is  well  known,  the  lists  of  names  of  grantees  are  often  quoted  as  of 
authority  when  really  little  or  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  them- 
Many  grants  were  taken  out  on  speculation  that  were  never  taken  up  by 
actual  settlement.    In  many  ot  the  townships  the  partition  of  lands  did 
not  take  place  till  some  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  pioneer  settlers, 
and  so  the  lists  of  persons  obtaining  lands  and  validating  their  titles  by 
actual  settlement  differ  widely  from  the  lists  of  the  original  grantees, 
which  contained  the  names  of  many  who  never  set  foot  in  Nova  Scotia. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  interpretative  value  of  the  township  lists  that 
have  been  preserved,  I  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  without  th^m  we 
should  be  at  a  loss  to  detect  the  principle  or  principles  on  which  the 
columns  in  the  general  return  headed  "  country  "  were  filled  up.  They 

show  which  is  not  at  all  clear  from  the  general  return— that  while  as 

a  general  rule  country  means  place  of  birth,  not  this  principle  but  that 
of  race  or  descent  is  followed  in  the  case  of  the  Acadian  and  German 
inhabitants.  The  children  of  either  of  these  parentages  are  ranked 
according  to  the  nationality  of  their  parents,  while  those  of  English, 
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Irish  or  Scotch  settlers,  if  born  in  Nova  Scotia,  or  any  of  the  other 
American  colonies,  are  put  down  as  Americans.  A  knowledge  of  this 
fact  will  be  found  useful  as  we  proceed. 

The  present  population  of  Nova  Scotia  is  not  the  development  of  a 
single  primitive  nucleus  or  germ.  Neither  has  it  resulted  from  a 
gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  sifting  in  of  promiscuous  elements. 
It  is  mainly  the  product  of  certain  well-defined  immigrations  of 
considerable  size,  capable  of  being  more  easily  traced  because,  as  a  rule, 
they  have  occurred  consecutively  rather  than  simultaneously.  Some  of 
them,  including  several  of  great  importance,  took  place  at  periods 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  return  before  us,  and  therefore,  as  lying 
outside  of  the  plane  of  our  inquiry,  can  be  dismissed  with  a  bare 
mention.  Here  belong  such  events  as  the  settlement  of  a  large  part  of 
the  present  County  of  Cumberland  and  the  surrounding  Chignecto 
region  by  a  colony  of  Yorkshire  immigrants  in  1774,  and  the  vastly 
greater  access  of  population  which  occurred  in  1783-4,  when  large 
numbers  of  "  loyalists  "  from  the  revolted  Provinces  not  only  diffused 
themselves  quite  generally  among  the  older  settlers,  but  also  laid  the 
foundations  of  new  townships  in  widely-scattered  parts  of  the  Province.* 

Shortly  after  this  important  influx  had  taken  place,  there  began  to 
flow  to  our  shores  that  great  stream  of  Scotch  immigration,  predomin- 
antly but  by  no  means  exclusively  Celtic,  which  has  rendered  the 
Eastern  half  of  this  Province  a  veritable  New  Scotland,  in  like 
manner  at  the  date  of  the  return  that  other  Celtic  wave  of  almost 
equal  volume  which  has  brought  us  so  many  valuable  settlers  from 
the  South  and  West  of  Ireland,  had  scarcely  made  itself  felt  beyond 
the  town  of  Halifax,  whose  Irish  Catholic  population  had  even  then 
attained  very  considerable  proportions. 

It  is  my  object  to  base  on  this  general  return  of  1767,  a  few  notes  on 
the  distribution  and  earlier  development  of  the  race-stocks  found  rooted 
in  our  soil  at  that  date.  It  is  proper  to  point  out  that  the  Nova  Scotia 
of  the  return  was  the  Nova  Scotia  growing  out  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  territorially  corresponding  to  the  present 
Maritime  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  older  New 
Scotland  of  Sir  William  Alexander,  save  that  the  latter  reached  the 
lower  St.  Lawrence  and  included  the  Peninsula  of  Gaspe. 


*  As  at  Digby,  Parrsboro,  Wallace.  Baddeek,  Guysboro,  Rawdon,  Kempt  (Hants  Co.), 
and  other  places. 
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Arranged  in  chronological  order  the  race-stocks  to  which  I  have 
referred  are  : 

1.  Acadian  French,  dating  back  to  the  Bretagne  Colonists  under 

De  Bazilly  in  1632. 

2.  English,  as  somewhat  uncertainly  and  feebly  planted  by  the  settlers 

at  Chebucto  in  1749. 

3.  German,   coming,  with    a    small  admixture  of  French-speaking 

Protestants,  from  the  Palatinate  in  1751-3. 

4.  New  England  Puritan,  colonizing    a  number  of   townships  in 

1759-61. 

5.  Scotch-Irish,  brought  out  in  considerable  force  in  1761-3,  through 

the  agency  of  Alexander  McNutt,  to  whom  further  reference 
will  be  made. 

1.— ACADIAN  FRENCH. 

This  element  numbered  only  1,265,  about  equally  divided  between 
the  Peninsula  and  the  outlying  parts  of  the  larger  Nova  Scotia.  An 
inquiry  into  the  reliability  and  historical  significance  of  these  figures 
seems  to  demand  a  brief  retrospective  survey. 

The  cession  of  Acadia  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in 
1713  effected  little  more  than  a  nominal  transfer  of  political  allegiance. 
English  sovereignty  was  not  followed  for  nearly  forty  years  by  any 
attempt  at  English  settlement.  Indeed,  the  founding  of  Halifax  in 
1749  was  but  the  planting  of  a  garrison,  a  military  movement  rather 
than  an  intelligent  scheme  of  colonization.  The  motley  group  of 
so-called  settlers  was  joined  by  a  few  New  Englanders,  most  of  whom 
had  been  at  Louisburg  during  its  recent  occupation  by  the  English. 
Small  bands  of  European  Protestants,  chiefly  Germans  from  the 
Palatinate,  with  a  few  of  Swiss  or  Alsatian  birth,  were  brought  over  at 
Government  expense,  and  after  a  short  stay  at  Chebucto,  were  lodged 
in  a  new  settlement  on  Merliguesh  Bay.  But  outside  of  the  palisades 
of  Halifax  no  signs  of  colonization  appeared,  and  this  process  the 
founding  of  that  city  ultimately  furthered  only  by  rendering  still  more 
strained  the  relations  between  the  French  people  and  their  rulers,  and 
thus  precipitating  a  crisis,  which  having  passed,  all  the  cultivated  parts  of 
the  country  were  left  free  for  new  races  of  settlers. 

In  1755  the  storm  broke.  The  descendants  of  the  European 
colonizers  of  Acadia  were  torn  from  their  homes,  and  deported  over  the 
seas.    I  am  not  called  upon  to  apportion  the  responsibility  for  this  dire 
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catastrophe  between  the  parties  concerned  in  it — those  who  inflicted 
the  terrible  vengeance  and  those  on  wmom  it  fell.  I  am  simply 
pursuing  a  few  statistical  inquiries. 

But  the  extermination  of  the  Acadians,  though  apparently  complete, 
was  not  absolutely  so.  The  race  survived  the  shock,  and  its  continuity 
as  an  element  of  our  Provincial  population  was  never  wholly  broken. 
Even  in  the  Peninsula,  to  which  the  expulsion  had  been  practically 
limited,  bands  of  fugitives  in  the  forests  or  of  prisoners  in  the  block- 
houses kept  the  Acadian  name  from  being  altogether  blotted  out. 
Larger  bodies  found  safety  in  the  islands  or  in  the  vast  and  inaccessible 
forests  of  northern  Acadia,  where  in  subsequent  years  they  aided  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  flourishing  settlements  in  which  their  national  speech 
and  customs  are  still  perpetuated.  Even  those  who,  unable  to  escape 
the  iron  grip  of  Winslow  and  Murray,  were  obliged  to  wander  hither 
and  thither  among  peoples  of  alien  creed  and  a  "  strange  tongue," 
gave  up  their  hope  of  dying  in  Acadia  only  with  their  lives.  As  to  the 
proportion  of  the  exiles  who  were  able  to  accomplish  this  hope,  some- 
thing will  be  said  a  little  further  on. 

For  several  years  after  the  Expulsion,  indeed  until  the  French  rule  in 
America  was  brought  to  a  definite  end  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763, 
all  Acadians  within  the  Province  stood  on  the  footing  of  public 
enemies.  In  the  peninsula  and  contiguous  districts  "the  escaped 
remnant"  was  too  small  to  cause  much  account  to  be  taken  of  it, 
especially  after  the  blow  of  1755  bad  been  followed  up  by  one  or  two 
minor  deportations  of  an  almost  equally  summary  character.  Further 
north,  the  refugees  from  Chignecto  gave  some  trouble.  They  strength- 
ened the  hands  of  the  wily  French  General  Boishebert,  who  glided 
through  the  forests  with  a  conglomerate  force,  Canadian,  Acadian  and 
Indian,  and  through  the  operation  of  the  well-known  omne  ignotum  pro 
magnifico  principle,  inspired  terror  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  real 
power  to  injure.  But  this  state  of  affairs  could  not  last  long.  The 
final  and  total  eclipse  of  French  power  in  America  was  fast  drawing  on. 
Grave  exigencies  at  home  obliged  the  Canadian  Government  to  recall 
its  troops,  who  were  accompanied  on  their  return  by  numbers  of  their 
Acadian  allies.  Others  of  the  latter  fled  to  St.  Pierre  and  the  Magdalen 
Islands,  while  still  larger  bodies  tendered  their  submission  to  the 
authorities  at  Halifax,  whence  many  of  them  drifted  off  to  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Then  events  developed  with  great  rapidity.  Louisburg 
and  Quebec,  the  French  strongholds  of  the  East,  fell  in  swift  succession, 
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and  a  few  years  later  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  while  proclaiming  the  final 
triumph  of  English  arms,  opened  up  the  way  for  the  complete  recon- 
ciliation of  the  rival  races. 

The  Acadians  residing  on  the  eve  of  the  expulsion  in  the  territories 
now  comprising  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  certainly  did  not  exceed  10,000,  while  several 
authorities  who  have  subjected  the  facts  to  careful  analysis  place  the 
figures  from  1,000  to  2,000  lower.    A  fair  interpretation  of  Governor 
Lawrence's  estimates  would  not  make  his  view  of  the  number  go  beyond 
9,000.    Governor  Hopson,  writing  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1753, 
puts  the  population  of  the  peninsula  at  between  5,000  and  6,000,  while 
Parkman,  relying  on  French  authorities,  estimates  it  to  have  been  a 
year  earlier  not  far  short  of  9,000.*    Mr.  Hannay  contands  that  "there 
could  not  possibly  have  been  more  than  8,000  Acadians  (in  the  whole 
country)  descendants  of  those  who  acquired  rights  under  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,"  and  with  this  view  Sir  Adams  Archibald  substantially  agrees.f 
Volume  IY.  of  the  Dominion  Census  Series  of  1871  contains  as  part  of 
its  general  introduction  a   table    professing  to  give  the  successive 
flo wings  and  ebbings  of  the  entire  Acadian  population  from  1749  to 
1771.    In  this  palpably  unreliable  compilation,  the  population  is  put 
down  as  18,500  just  prior  to  the  Expulsion.    It  is  not  necessary  to  state 
in  detail  the  grounds  on  which  this  calculation  is  rejected.    The  least 
exaggerated  item  is  the  peninsular  population,  which  is  reckoned  at 
8,200.    Elsewhere  there  is  little  save  over-estimating  and  blundeiing, 
mixed  in  about  equal  proportions.    Gedaic  (Shediac)  has  nearly  half 
the  population  of  the  Peninsula.    That  of  Isle  Roy  ale  (Cape  Breton), 
a  French  possession,  colonized  directly  from  Old  France,  and  with  few 
or  no  Aeadian  inhabitants,  is  put  down  as  totally  Acadian. 

Let  us  then  assume  the  entire  Acadian  people  in  1755  to  have 
numbered  9,000— a  fair  average  of  the  more  reliable  estimates.  The 
relative  distribution  of  this  number  between  the  peninsula  and  the 
outside  territories  is  a  point  relevant  to  our  enquiries.  Hannay  allots 
to  the  former  only  three-eighths  of  the  entire  population,  but  I  strongly 
suspect  that  a  direct  reversal  of  the  proportion  would  more  nearly 
correspond  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  common  with  several  other 
writers,  he  appears  to  me  to  unduly  magnify  the  northward  migration 
from  the   peninsula    which   the    solicitations    and    threatenings  of 


f  Nova  Scotia  Archives,  page  198-9.  Montcalm  and  Wolf,  page  94, 
t  History  of  Acadia,  page  407, 
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Le  Loutre  and  other  Canadian  agents  had  brought  to  pass  during  the 
few  preceding  years.  That  an  extensive  and  in  fact  a  universal  move- 
ment of  that  character  had  been  planned  is  beyond  all  question.  In 
the  year  1749  two  circumstances  combined  to  inspire  the  French  in 
Canada  with  fresh  hopes  cf  continental  supremacy.  One  was  the 
reversal  to  France  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle  of  Cape  Breton  and  its  famous  fortress.  The  other  was 
the  recent  arrival  at  Quebec  of  a  Governor-General  of  marked  intellectual 
abilit}7  and  of  great  administrative  vigor.  This  new  Governor,  the 
Count  de  la  Galisonniere,  had  scarcely  landed  from  his  ship  when  he 
saw  that  the  salvation  of  the  French  power  in  America  depended  on 
boldness  and  promptitude  of  action.  His  plan  for  the  East  was  formed 
with  the  eye  of  a  true  strategist.  The  islands  since  known  as  Cape 
Breton  and  Prince  Edward  already  belonged  to  France.  France  had 
always  theoretically  held  that  the  Acadia  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was 
bounded  northwardly  by  the  Isthmus  of  Chignecto.  La  Galisonniere's 
scheme  contemplated  the  immediate  and  practical  assertion  of  this 
claim  by  placing  an  armed  force  on  the  frontier  line,  constructing  forts 
at  Chignecto  and  other  points  from  the  St.  John  River  on  the  West  to 
Bay  Verte  on  the  East,  and  more  than  all,  by  removing  the  Lrren<;h- 
Acadians  from  the  peninsula  in  a  body  and  settling  them  north  of  the 
isthmus,  thus  forming  a  living  barrier  for  the  protection  of  South- 
Eastern  Canada,  or  rather  building  up  a  solid  Canada  from  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  With  such  an  extended  and  consolidated 
Canada,  flanked  by  the  important  islands  in  t)  e  Gult,  Newfoundland 
and  the  Acadian  peninsula  would  have  been  practically  worthless  pos- 
sessions to  England.  But  the  supposed  exigencies  of  the  naval  service, 
to  which  he  belonged,  led  to  De  la  Galisonniere's  recall  in  1749 — before 
his  scheme  had  been  put  upon  fair  trial — while  the  French  Govern- 
ment, with  its  usual  fatuity,  appointed  in  his  place  a  man  heavily 
weighed  down  by  the  infirmities  of  age.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  oh 
what  might  have  happened  had  De  la  Galisonniere  remained  in  the 
country,  and  had  he  been  properly  backed  up  by  his  Government.* 

*  De  la  Galisonniere  is  indirectly  connected  with  a  somewhat  notable  event  in 
British  history.  Some  years  after  his  return  to  France,  he  commanded  the  French 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  alleged  failure  to  grapple  vigorously  with  which  off 
Minorca  the  English  Admiral  Byng  was  court-martiallcd  and  shot  in  1757,  De  la  G., 
like  some  other  Frenchmen  who  have  gained  distinction,  was  deformed  and  very  dwar- 
fish in  stature  ;  in  These  respects  the  very  opposite  of  his  aged  successor  Jonquiere, 
whowas  noted  for  his  fine  physical  proportions. 

Note.— An  interesting  outline  of  De  la  Galisonniere's  career  will  be  found  in  the 
rather  singular  Parallele  h  istorique  entre  le  comte  de  la  Galisonn  iere  (1747-9)  at  le  comte 
dele  Duller  in  (1872-8.) 

J.  M.  Le  Moine.   (Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  1889.)    D.  A.  1890. 
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The  carrying  out  of  that  feature  of  the  plan  which  contemplated  the 
abandonment  of  their  homes  by  the  peninsular  Acadians  was  entrusted 
to  Le  Loutre  and  the  other  missionaries  in  Acadia,  who  were  of  course 
aided  by  the  large  French  force  which,  though  peace  still  prevailed 
between  the  countries,  had  been  posted  on  the  north  side  of  the  isthmus. 
The  efforts  put  forth  in  response  to  this  commission  are  among  the  best- 
known  events  of  Acadian  history,  but  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  successful  I  think  much  misconception  prevails.  If  we  accept 
some  accounts,  the  peninsula  was  virtually  depopulated  before  the  edict 
of  expulsion  was  communicated  to  Winslow  and  Murray.  But  I  cannot 
find  that  apart  from  the  evacuation  by  its  inhabitants  of  the  isthmian 
village  of  Beaubassin  in  1750  under  quite  special  circumstances,* 
Southern  Acadia  suffered  any  extensive  denudation  of  its  inhabitants. 
Undoubtedly  the  urgent  appeals  of  Le  Loutre  drew  some  settlers  north- 
ward, but  these  were  chiefly  from  Cobequid  and  other  nearer  points. 
Those  who  were  induced  to  come  from  the  more  southerly  villages  were 
mainly  single  men,  attracted  by  offers  of  service  in  the  army  or  in 
Le  Loutre's  grand  scheme  for  the  reclamation  of  the  Tantramar  Marsh. f 
It  is  true  that  numerous  petitions  were  sent  to  the  Government  at 
Halifax  from  various  bodies  of  Acadians,  asking  permission  to  withdraw 
beyond  the  border,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  shew  thdt  these  were  the 
free  and  sincere  expressions  of  those  who  signed  them.  On  the  contrary, 
Le  Loutre  himself  admits  that  from  first  to  last  the  project  of  leaving 
their  fertile  fields  and  blooming  orchards  encountered  the  stoutest 
resistance  from  the  home-loving  settlers  of  the  peninsula.  Garneau's 
isolated  statement,  seemingly  endorsed  by  Mr.  Hannay,  that  Le  Loutre 
succeeded  in  inducing  not  less  than  3,000  to  move  across  the  Missequash, 
is  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  his  own  admissions  elsewhere  and  the 
general  tenor  of  his  narrative.  It  is  altogether  incredible  that  within 
the  years  1749-51  the  settlements  south  of  Chignecto  suffered  a  loss 
amounting  to  nearly  half  their  population.  I  ought  to  admit  that  in  a 
despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State  [Nova  Scotia  Archives,  page  284), 
Governor  Lawrence  cautiously  estimates  that  just  before  the  expulsion 


*  This  was  after  the  English  troops  had  landed  in  the  settlement. 

t  As  numbers  increased,  and  especially  after  the  evacuation  of  Beaubassin,  the 
settlements  north  of  the  isthmus  at  Tantramar,  Chepody,  &c,  which  had  already  to 
provide  for  the  necessities  of  a  large  armed  force,  were  greatly  distressed.  As  for  those 
who  had  deserted  their  homes,  they  bitterly  cursed  their  stars  for  the  folly  that  induced 
them  to  listen  to  Le  Loutre.  Those  who  could  wandered  off  to  Isle  St.  Jean  and  a  few 
to  Cape  Breton,  whence  they  were  glad  when  opportunity  offered  to  return  to  Nova 
Scotia.    Vid.  inter  alia,  Nova  Scotia  Archives,  page  229. 
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there  had  been  north  of  the  Missequash  1,400  Acadians  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  Hannay  infers  that  "  this  estimate,  if  correct,  would 
raise  the  number  of  French  inhabitants  driven  from  their  homes  south 
of  the  Missequash  by  the  orders  of  the  French  Government  to  nearly 
seven  thousand  souls."*  Lawrence,  who  with  all  his  merits,  was  not 
very  careful  as  to  his  figures,  when  using  them  for  argument,  probably 
confounded  with  native-born  Acadians  the  large  number  of  Canadians 
and  regulars  then  in  the  country  with  La  Corne.  However  this  may 
be,  Mr.  Hannay 's  inference  seems  to  rest  on  two  quite  untenable 
assumptions  ;  first,  that  all  the  able-bodied  Acadians  then  found  north 
of  the  Missequash  had  been  driven  there  from  the  south  of  that  river, 
and  secondly,  that  on  an  average  each  of  the  refugees  had  brought  with 
him  at  least  four  other  persons.  If  seven  thousand  persons  were 
removed  in  the  method  described,  the  agents  of  the  expulsion  certainly 
had  a  very  limited  amount  of  material  on  which  to  operate.  The  fact 
would  seem  to  be  that  while  Beaubassin  and  the  smaller  villages  just 
south  of  it  had  been  and  remained  practically  deserted,  the  great 
southern  parishes — Annapolis,  Canard,  Mines,  Pisiquid  and  Cobequid — 
the  centres  of  Acadian  life,  had  suffered  no  appreciable  loss  of  popula- 
tion when  the  summer  sun  of  1755  shone  on  their  ripening  harvests.  I 
hold  it  to  be  clear  that  the  peninsula  still  retained  considerably  more 
than  half  of  the  entire  Acadian  population. 

The  number  of  Acadians  actually  deported  has  been  variously 
estimated.  If  we  look  at  localities  rather  than  conjecture  numbers,  we 
find  the  facts  to  be  about  as  follows  : — A  small  allowance  being  made 
for  stray  fugitives,  the  inhabitants  of  Mines,  Canard,  Pisiquid  and 
(eventually)  Annapolis,  were  seized,  put  on  shipboard,  and  transported 
to  the  various  colonies  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia.  The  majority 
of  the  people  of  Cobequid,  fleeing  to  the  woods  of  the  neighboring 
mountains,  effected  a  hazardous  escape  to  the  French  islands  of  Royale 
and  St.  Jean.  From  Chignecto  a  few  hundreds!  were  added  to  the 
total  mass  of  the  deported,  but  in  that  region  the  attempts  at  seizure 
generally  miscarried  through  the  facilities  for  escape  afforded  by  the 
trackless  forests  in  the  back  ground.  The  inhabitants  of  the  smaller 
and  remoter  settlements  of  the  peninsula  were  immediately  proscribed, 
and  soon  most  of  them  had  left  the  country  by  flight  or  actual  seizure 


*  History  of  Acadia,  page  388. 

\  Including  the  prisoners  taken  at  Beausejour. 
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and  transportation.  So  late  as  1759,  one  hundred  and  fifty  Acadians 
of  the  Cape  Sable  district,*  who  had  lingered  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
former  homes  in  a  state  of  outlawry,  surrendered  to  the  Government, 
and  were  sent  to  England,  some  of  them  wandering  thence  to  France, 
a  few  eventually  retu ruing  to  Nova  Scotia. 

To  recur  to  the  question  of  numerical  estimates,  Haliburton  in  his 
Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  Nova  Scotia  (Vol.  1,  page  182,) 
states  that  "  seven  thousand  were  collected  and  dispersed  among  the 
British  Provinces."  With  this  Abbe  Casgrain  substantially  agrees. f 
Sir  Adams  Archibald  puts  the  number  of  exiles  at  6,000.  Hannay's 
estimate  that  "  the  total  number  removed  from  Acadia  was  somewhat 
less  than  3,000  souls  "j.  is  in  keeping  with  his  view  of  the  reduced 
population  of  the  peninsula  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion.  Probably  the 
largest  estimate  quoted  is  not  far  above  the  truth,  if  taken  to  include 
with  the  actually  deported  those  who  exiled  themselves  by  flight. 

As  to  the  number  or  proportion  of  the  exiles  who  ultimately  returned 
to  their  native  land  only  conjectures  can  be  hazarded.  Most  writers 
content  themselves  with  such  indefinite  estimates  as  "  a  few,"  "  some/' 
a  considerable  number."  Mr.  Hannay  seems  alone  in  the  opinion 
that  "the  great  bulk  of  the  Acadians  finally  succeeded  in  returning  to 
the  land  of  their  birth. "§  In  another  reference  to  the  question,  he 
substitutes  "  at  least  two-thirds  "  for  the  larger  and  more  indefinite  "  the 
great  bulk."||  Possibly  as  many  Acadians  as  the  more  moderate  of  these 
statements  would  involve,  if  the  calculation  were  made  on  the  basis  of 
Mr.  Hannay's  own  low  estimate  of  the  entire  peninsular  population,  did 
succeed  in  effecting  a  return,  though  even  this  is  doubtful,  but  as 
proportional  estimates  neither  of  them  can  be  accepted. 

At  the  real  date  of  our  return  (December,  1766,)  just  eleven  years 
had  passed  since  the  expulsion,  and  at  that  date  not  a  single  Acadian 
exile  had  resumed  the  legal  possession  of  land  in  Nova  Scotia,  nor,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  had  a  single  one  subscribed  to  the  required  oath  of 
allegiance.  In  the  list  there  does  not  appear  the  name  of  a  solitary  one 
of  the  places  which  are  now  the  Acadian  centres  of  the  peninsula. 
Apart  altogether  from  a  consideration  of  the  limited  Acadian  population 

*  Cape  Sable  was  a  name  applied  to  an  extended  line  of  the  coast  of  south-western 
Nova  Scotia,  stretching  as  far  north  as  Argyle  or  Abnptic  Bay. 

t  "Le  nombre  total  des  deportes  Acadiens  depassait  !e  chiffre  de  six  mille."  Un 
pelerinage  clupays  d' Evangeline.   Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  of  Can.,  Vol.  4. 

X  History  of  Acadia,  page  406.       §  Ibid,  page  406.      II  Ibid,  page  408. 
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disclosed  by  the  return  itself,  these  facts  sufficiently  indicate  the  slowness 
of  the  repatriating  process.  The  story  of  the  wanderings  and  hardships 
of  the  Acadian  refugees  during  these  eleven  years  has  never  been  fully 
told.  By  English  writers  generally  a  page  or  two  at  most  has  been 
deemed  sufficient.  L'Abbd  Casgrain's  "  Les  Acadiens  apres  leur 
dispersion"*  deals  more  fully  with  the  subject,  and  though  not  without 
imaginative  elements  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  supplement  to  the 
meagre  records  of  our  professed  historians.  But  from  the  most  meagre 
of  those  records  we  can  gather  enough  to  lead  us  to  doubt  Mr.  Hannay's 
estimate  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  unfortunate  exiles  who  found  their 
way  back  to  Acadia.  When,  after  twelve  years  of  weary  wandering 
and  waiting,  the  time  at  length  came  in  which  such  of  them  as  survived 
and  were  in  a  position  to  claim  the  privilege,  were  allowed  to  settle 
peaceably,  if  not  on  the  site  of  their  ancestral  homes,  at  least  in  some 
other  part  of  their  beloved  Acadia,  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  "  the 
great  bulk  "  of  the  original  exiles  were  living,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
large  proportion  of  the  survivors  who  had  become  permanently 
domiciled  in  other  lands. f  The  decimating  effects  of  such  a  career, 
involving  as  it  did  shipwreck,  pestilence,  and  famine,  on  a  simple 
pastoral  people  like  the  proscribed  Acadians,  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. 

Jt  only  remains  to  consider  brieflv,  in  the  liofht  of  the  foregoing 
considerations,  the  accuracy  and  significance  of  the  Acadian  figures  in 
the  return.  The  following  is  a  rough  comparison  of  them  witn  the 
Census  returns  of  1881  : 

1767.  1881. 

Peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia   626  28,7292 

Cape  Breton   271  12,430J 

Prince  Edward  Island   197  10,751 

New  Brunswick   171  56,635 

In  the  comparative  table  of  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Dominion  Census  Series 
of  1871,  to  winch  previous  reference  has  been  made,  the  total  Acadian 
population  of  this  territory  is  given  as  10,150  for  the  year  1765. 
Though  this  is  undoubtedly  a  gross  exaggeration,  there  is  reason  for 
believing  that  the  population  was  considerably  larger  in  1765  than  it 

*  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Vol.  5. 

t  For  interesting  details  of  Acadian  Colonies  thus  founded,  and  which  to  a  large 
extent  still  maintain  an  integral  existence  in  France,  Louisiana,  Lower  Canada  and 
elsewhere,  see  Casgrain's  article  just  referred  to. 

t  These  numbers  are  considerably  too  large,  as  they  include  several  thousands  of 
French  extraction,  but  not  of  Acadian  descent. 
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disclosed  by  the  return  itself,  these  facts  sufficiently  indicate  the  slowness 
of  the  repatriating  process.  The  story  of  the  wanderings  and  hardships 
of  the  Acadian  refugees  during  these  eleven  years  has  never  been  fully 
told.  By  English  writers  generally  a  page  or  two  at  most  has  been 
deemed  sufficient.  L'Abbe"  Casgrain's  "  Les  Acadiens  apres  leur 
dispersion  "*  deals  more  fully  with  the  subject,  and  though  not  without 
imaginative  elements  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  supplement  to  the 
meagre  records  of  our  professed  historians.  But  from  the  most  meagre 
of  those  records  we  can  gather  enough  to  lead  us  to  doubt  Mr.  Hannay's 
estimate  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  unfortunate  exiles  who  found  their 
way  back  to  Acadia.  When,  after  twelve  years  of  weary  wandering 
and  waiting,  the  time  at  length  came  in  which  such  of  them  as  survived 
and  were  in  a  position  to  claim  the  privilege,  were  allowed  to  settle 
peaceably,  if  not  on  the  site  of  their  ancestral  homes,  at  least  in  some 
other  part  of  their  beloved  Acadia,  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  "  the 
great  bulk  "  of  the  original  exiles  were  living,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
large  proportion  of  the  survivors  who  had  become  permanently 
domiciled  in  other  lands. f  The  decimating  effects  of  such  u  career, 
involving  as  it  did  shipwreck,  pestilence,  and  famine,  on  a  simple 
pastoral  people  like  the  proscribed  Acadians,  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. 

Jt  only  remains  to  consider  brieflv,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing 
considerations,  the  accuracy  and  significance  of  the  Acadian  figures  in 
the  return.  The  following  is  a  rough  comparison  of  them  witn  the 
Census  returns  of  1881  : 

1767.  1881. 

Peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia   626  28,729| 

Cape  Breton   271  12,430J 

Prince  Edward  Island   197  10,751 

New  Brunswick   171  56,635 

In  the  comparative  table  of  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Dominion  Census  Series 
of  1871,  to  winch  previous  reference  has  been  made,  the  total  Acadian 
population  of  this  territory  is  given  as  10,150  for  the  year  1765. 
Though  this  is  undoubtedly  a  gross  exaggeration,  there  is  reason  for 
believing  that  the  population  was  considerably  larger  in  1765  than  it 

*  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Vol.  5. 

t  For  interesting  details  of  Acadian  Colonies  thus  founded,  and  which  to  a  large 
extent  still  maintain  an  integral  existence  in  France,  Louisiana,  Lower  Canada  and 
elsewhere,  see  Casgrain's  article  just  referred  to. 

%  These  numbers  are  considerably  too  large,  as  they  include  several  thousands  of 
French  extraction,  but  not  of  Acadian  descent. 
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was  two  years  later.  The  prospects  of  settlement  in  Acadia  opened  up 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763  had  naturally  led  to  the  return  from 
various  quarters  and  by  various  routes  of  considerable  bands  of  exiles. 
These  found,  however,  that  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  repossessing 
themselves  of  Acadian  soil  had  not  been  entirely  removed,  and  that 
they  were  still  practically  under  the  ban  of  outlawry.  It  thus  happened 
that  a  large  proportion  of  them  drifted  away-*  It  seems  probable  that 
the  Acadian  population  had  just  about  reached  its  minimum  at  the  date 
of  this  return,  which  was  the  vanishing  point  between  the  old  and  the 
new.  Michael  Francklin,  to  whose  good  office.*  the  Acadians  were 
chiefly  indebted  for  their  re-settlement  in  Nova  Scotia,  had  assumed  the 
Governorship  only  a  few  months  before.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  the 
"  township  "  lists  do  not  contain  the  name  of  a  single  one  of  our  now 
flourishing  Acadian  settlements.  Not  a  single  Acadian  had  received  a 
grant  of  land,  or  taken  the  oath  which  was  the  essential  preliminary 
thereto. 

But  negotiations  were  in  progress  between  the  Governor  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  long-proscribed  race,  and  relations  of  mutual  confidence 
were  being  established.  Within  a  year  from  the  date  of  our  return, 
the  Acadian  families  which  it  reports  as  at  Annapolis  and  Windsor,  or 
most  of  them,  had  received  allotments  of  land  on  the  beautiful  shores  of 
St.  Mary's  Bay,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  picturesque  and  pros- 
perous township  of  Clare.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  another  company 
of  exiles — located  temporarily  at  Halifax  at  the  date  of  the  return — 
resumed,  through  the  kindly  intervention  of  Governor  Francklin, 
possession  of  their  ancestral  properties  at  Pubnico  and  Tusket,  and 
perpetuated  in  Acadia  the  historical  name  of  D'Entremont  and  the 
lineage  of  De  La  Tour.  These  happy  events  were  naturally  followed  in 
the  few  succeeding  years  by  the  return  of  considerable  numbers  of  other 
exiled  Acadians.  Most  of  these,  however,  settled  north  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Chignecto. 

As  to  the  figures  themselves,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  those  for  the  peninsula  should  be  called  in  question.  At 
the  recognized  rate  of  expansion  of  a  fertile  race  not  given  to  emigration, 
they  are  nearly  if  not  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  our  present  Acadian 
population  on  the  Nova  Scotian  mainland,  all  of  whose  French  settle- 

*  In  1764  there  were  no  less  than  1,056  Acadians  in  the  environs  of  Halifax  {Nova 
Scotia  Archives,  p.  318).  But  before  the  year  ended  nearly  700  of  these  were  allowed  to 
sail  away  to^the  French  West  Indies,  where  most  of  them  perished  miserably  of  fever. 
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ments  are  known  to  have  sprung  from  very  small  beginnings.  And  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  certain  that  but  few  of  the  comparatively  large  number 
of  Acadians  who  landed  on  the  Eastern  shores  of  Nova  Scotia  during 
the  years  1767  and  1768  took  up  lands  in  the  peninsula. 

The  reported  population  of  Cape  Breton,  small  as  it  seems,  cannot,  I 
think,  be  seriously  discredited.  With  such  additions  as  it  is  known  to 
have  received  during  the  two  or  three  following  years,  it  is  altogether 
adequate  to  be  assumed  as  the  nucleus  of  the  existing  Acadian  population 
of  that  island. 

According  to  Garneau,  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  the  Acadians  had 
in  Isle  St,  Jean  (Prince  Edward  Island)  only  "  a  few  petty  settlements  " 
formed  by  parties  whom  the  French  rulers  of  the  island  had  induced  to 
migrate  thither  from  Nova  Scotia.  During  the  period  immediately 
following  the  expulsion  a  large  number  of  Acadian  refugees  sought 
safety  in  the  island,  and  down  to  the  wholesale  granting  of  its  lands  to 
English  proprietors  in  1763,  it  had  a  very  considerable  Acadian  popu- 
lation. The  latter  event  had  the  practical  effect  of  a  general  sentence  of 
eviction,  many,  if  not  a  majority,  of  the  inhabitants  fleeing  to  Canada, 
the  Magdalen  Islands,  Northern  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  where  they 
founded  the  prosperous  settlement  of  Cheticamp,  or  wherever  they 
could  find  a  foothold.  The  island  shared  to  but  a  small  extent  in  the 
returning  wave  of  exiles  (1767-79),  so  that  its  present  rather  limited 
Acadian  population  can  be  assumed  to  have  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
sprung  from  ancestors  inhabiting  it  when  the  return  under  discussion 

was  prepared.  .  AT 

The  figures  for  the  territory  now  constituting  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick  are  undoubtedly  much  too  low.  It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  during  the  years  1759-64,  northern  Acadia  had  been 
largely  emptied  of  the  population  poured  into  it  by  the  expulsion  and 
the\vents  which  immediately  preceded  it.  Large  numbers  had  with- 
drawn to  Canada,  while  more  than  a  thousand  had  surrendered  to  the 
authorities  at  Halifax,  from  which  point  they  had  been  dispersed  to 
various  quarters.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  now  existing 
French  settlements  north  of  Chignecto  had  then  been  founded,  and  that 
these  like  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  peninsula,  have  grown  from 
very  small  beginnings.*    Still  it  is  evident  that  there  are  very  serious 

ESS*  «4»^"^  $  L'Abbe  Casgrain 

in  his  Lea  Acadiens  apres  leur  dispersion. 
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omissions  in  this  part  of  the  return,  as  large  districts  which  must  have, 
contained  in  their  retired  coves  and  dark  forestal  recesses  an  appreciable 
Acadian  population,  are  entirely  unrecognized. 

2.— HALIFAX. 

The  returns  for  Halifax  are  not  without  interest,  both  on  general 
grounds  and  from  a  racial  point  of  view.  Long  before  the  discovery 
of  the  document  under  consideration,  Dr.  (then  Mr.)  Akins  wrote  that 
"  from  the  close  of  the  French  War  to  the  commencement  oi  the 
American  Revolution,  Halifax  continued  to  decline,  until  its  population 
did  not  exceed  3,000."*  The  Return  gives  the  population  as  3,022, 
exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy,  at  a  point  roughly  midway  between 
these  dates.  Whether  a  still  lower  figure  was  subsequently  reached, 
before  the  revival  of  business  consequent  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
American  Revolution,  made  its  influence  felt  on  the  population  is  some- 
what uncertain.  One  thing  is  clear,  that,  even  including  the  Acadians 
temporarily  sojourning  in  the  environs,  Halifax  in  its  seventeenth  year 
scarcely  numbered  as  many  people  as  were  encamped  amid  the  stumps 
on  its  hillside  in  1749.  An  analysis  of  the  details  leads  irresistibly  to 
the  further  conclusion  that  the  population  in  1749  was  but  in  small 
part  composed  of  those  who  had  crossed  with  Cornwallis  under  the 
convoy  of  the  "  Sphynx."  This  does  not  rest  simply  on  the  ground  that 
only  302  persons — but  a  tenth  of  the  whole — are  reported  as  of 
English  birth,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that,  while  nominally  English, 
the  original  company  embraced  representatives  of  almost  every  nation 
under  heaven.  But  there  is  the  important  fact  that  no  less  than  1,351 
— or  more  than  one-half  of  the  English-speaking  population — in  1767 
are  returned  as  bom  in  America.  According  to  the  recognized  principle 
of  compilation,  the  children  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  settlers,  born 
in  Nova  Scotia  or  any  other  American  Colony,  were  included  in  this 
category,  but  the  largeness  of  the  number  points  unmistakably  to  a  very 
considerable  native  New  England  element  in  the  population.  A  few 
weeks  after  Cornwallis  landed  at  Chebucto,  Louisburg  was  evacuated 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Several  influential  New  England  families  who  had  settled  there  during 
the  English  occupation  accompanied  or  closely  followed  the  departing 
British  troops  to  Halifax.    Other  settlers  came  directly  from  the  older 


*  Prize  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  Settlement  of  Halifax,  (read  1839,  published  1847.) 
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Colonies.  Among  them  they  soon  drew  into  their  hands  a  large  part 
of  the  business  of  the  place,  and  filled  many  of  the  most  important 
positions  in  the  Colony. 

While  Cornwallis'  transports  brought  over  a  limited  number  of 
persons  of  means,  energy,  and  character,  the  great  bulk  of  their  passen- 
gers were  just  such  people  as  a  rosy-colored  advertisement  in  the 
"London  Gazette"  would  be  likely  to  attract  in  a  time  of  great 
business  dulness  *  They  were  in  no  proper  sense  of  the  term  settlers. 
As  «  birds  of  passage  "  they  did  not  propose  to  continue  long  in  one 
place.  A  large  proportion  were  men  without  families.  Over  five 
hundred  had  been  men-of-war  sailors.  They  were  in  great  part  the  very 
kind  of  persons  to  whom  the  novelty  of  such  an  enterprise  would  be 
attractive  and  its  practical  hardships  distasteful.  So  long  as  govern- 
ment rations  were  the  order  of  the  day  they  remained.  When  these 
were  suspended  and  men  were  expected  to  work  for  a  living,  the  place 
knew  most  of  them  no  more. 

Next  in  point  of  size  to  the  American  element  stands  the  Irish, 
numbering  no  less  than  835.  As  the  total  number  of  Catholics  is 
reported  as  667— including,  of  course,  the  200  Acadians— it  would 
seem  that  about  one-half  of  the  residents  of  Irish  birth  were  Protestants 
of  Ulster  origin.  At  this  date  the  ""canny  Scot"  was  chiefly 
conspicuous  for  his  absence,  as  only  52  citizens  registered  themselves  as 
born  in  the  land  of  the  heather. 

3.  GERMANS  AND  OTHER  FOREIGNERS. 

Under  this  head  is  included  a  total  population  of  1,946. 

The  particulars  of  the  settlement  in  Nova  Scotia,  chiefly  during  the 
years  1750-2,  of  a  large  number  of  German  families,  in  connection  with 
a  much  smaller  contingent  of  French-speaking  Protestants  from  the 
Upper  Rhine,  generally  spoken  of  as  "  Swiss,"  can  be  learned  from  the 
ordinary  histories.  As  the  Return  affords  no  means  of  distinguishing 
between  these  elements,  in  the  remarks  following  they  will  be  referred 
to  collectively  as  Germans.  In  1753  the  great  body  of  these  immigrants 
removed  from  Halifax,  where  they  had  landed,  to  the  shores  of 
Merleguish  Bay.     The  site  of  the  new  settlement  called  Lunenburg 

"  A  trreat  number  of  disbanded  soldiers,  discharged  sailors,  poor  artificers, 
laborers  &c  who  have  accepted  of  His  Majesty's  grant  of  lands  ^  N9va  bcotia 
attended  ft ^Plantation  Office  in  Whitehall,  and  received  orders  for  admission,  with 
thltfamSsInd  effects,  on  board  the  transports."-£o/irfcm  Gazette,  1.49. 
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was  well  chosen,  comprising  the  only  fertile  district  on  the  whole 
Atlantic  frontier,  favorably  situated  for  fishing  purposes,  and  free  from 
danger  of  unpleasant  collision  with  the  French  inhabitants.  Never- 
theless, the  earlier  years  of  its  history  were  marked  by  a  good  deal  of 
friction  and  strife,  and  the  growth  was  consequently  slow.  By  the  date 
of  the  Return,  however,  these  initial  difficulties  seem  to  have  been 
fairly  surmounted,  and  in  agricultural  products  the  township  compared 
not  unfavorably  with  those  whose  soil  had  been  under  cultivation  for 
more  than  a  century.  Its  population  was  almost  wholly  German,  and 
numbered  1,417,  considerably  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  German 
population  of  the  whole  Province.  A  few  families  had  moved  out  into 
the  adjacent  townships  of  Dublin  and  Chester,  places  where  now  the 
German  element  largely  predominates,  but  which  were  originally  settled 
under  other  auspices.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  quarter  of  a 
century,  this  element  had  entered  on  quite  an  extensive  migration 
along  the  Atlantic  shore  in  both  easterly  and  westerly  directions.  Our 
return  gives  the  German  population  of  Halifax  as  264,  while  smaller 
groups  of  the  stock  are  found  at  other  points,  such  as  Windsor, 
Falmouth,  and  Annapolis. 

In  two  townships  situated  beyond  the  Isthmus  of  Chignecto,  about 
an  hundred  Germans  are  reported,  who  were  of  an  entirely  different 
line  of  descent  from  those  in  Lunenburg  and  Halifax.  These  townships 
are  Hopewell  and  Monckton,  both  on  the  Petitcodiac  river,  and  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  County  of  Albert,  New  Brunswick.  Monckton 
(a  name  revived  in  our  day  with  a  slightly  altered  spelling,  and  given  to 
a  neighboring  locality)  seems  to  have  been  practically  the  district 
known  as  Hillsboro,  containing  the  shire  town  of  the  county  just 
named.  These  German  settlers,  who  came  to  Nova  Scotia  from  Penn- 
sylvania, constituted  one  of  the  numerous  groups  brought  in  to  re-people 
the  vacant  lands  of  Acadia  through  the  agency  of  Alexander  McNutt. 

In  the  Dominion  Census  returns  of  1881,  that  part  of  the  population 
of  Nova  Scotia  claiming  German  descent  is  given  as  40,065,  just  half 
being  included  in  the  County  of  Lunenburg.  But  this  total  embraces 
several  thousands  not  sprung  from  the  German  settlers  of  Halifax  and 
Lunenburg. 

4.— THE  NEW  ENGLAND  TOWNSHIPS. 

The  settlement  during  the  years  1759-61  of  a  large  part  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  that  as  a  rule  the  more  fertile  part,  by  groups  of  colonists 
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from  New  England,  is  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history 
of  our  Province.    In  such  a  paper  as  this  the  historical  connections 
cannot  be  treated  at  length,  but  a  few  words  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
Until  recently,  this  event  has  unquestionably  not  received  the  atten- 
tion due  to  its  importance.    As  a  movement  of  population  from  west 
to  east  it  was  a  reversal  of  the  usual  order,  and  has  quite  generally 
been  confounded  with  the  Loyalist  migration  to  the  Provinces,  which 
it  preceded  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  which  in  influence  on 
on  the  political  and  industrial  development  of  what  is  now  Nova 
Scotia  it  undoubtedly  surpassed.     This  misconception  is  sometimes 
found  affecting  the  minds  even  of  direct  descendants  of  the  early  New 
England  settlers  themselves.    Another  somewhat  prevalent  illusion  has 
been  that  the  stay  of  most  of  the  latter  in  Nova  Scotia  was  brief,  and 
that  but  little  in  the  way  of  a  permanent  settlement  was  effected. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.    One  or  two  townships  on,  or 
near,  the  Chignecto  Isthmus  were  somewhat  affected  in  the  matter 
of  population  by  the  events  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  as  a  rule 
this  element  has  been  the  most  tenacious  ot  all  our  English-speaking 
stocks. 

The  removal  by  force  of  the  Acadian  French  from  the  territory 
which  that  race  had  occupied  for  nearly  a  centui-y  and  a  half  left, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Province  with  a  European  population  practically 
limited  to  the  Town  of  Halifax  and  the  German  settlement  of  Lunen- 
burg.    This  state  of  things  "is  brought  into  bold  relief  in  the  long 
and  earnest  correspondence  between  Governor  Lawrence  and  the  Lords 
of  Trade  and  Plantations  on  the  question  of  organizing  a  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  is  particularly  emphasized  by  the  expedient  ultimately 
resorted  to  in  1758,  of  electing  sixteen  (out  of  a  total  of  twenty-two) 
members  from  the  Province  at  large.    This  was  simply  the  result  of  a 
scarcity  of  constituencies.     A  proposal  to  dignify  by  that  name  the 
blockhouses  at  Annapolis  and  Chignecto,  and  two  or  three  insignifi- 
cant hamlets  in  the  neighborhood  of  Halifax,  was  entertained  for  a 
time,  but  was  finally  ]aid  aside.    As  the  six  members  assigned  to 
definite  constituencies  were  divided  between  Halifax  and  Lunenburg 
in  the  proportion  of  four  to  two,  the  former  place  had  really  the  honor 
of  supplying  ten-elevenths  of  the  first  Nova  Scotia  Assembly. 

The  organization  of  representative  government,  whatever  anomalies 
it  involved,  had  an  undoubted  effect  in  promoting  the  success  of 
certain  negotiations  which  Lawrence  had  had  for  some  time  on  foot 
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looking  to  the  re-settlement  of  the  vacated  Acadian  lands  by  colonists 
from  New  England.  It  is  well  known  that  the  New  England  element 
at  Halifax  chafed  under  the  irresponsible  rule  of  the  Governor  and 
Council  (though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  rule  itself  was  essentially  harsh 
or  inequitable),  and  originated  the  agitation  for  a  duly  constituted  legisla- 
ture, which  finally  proved  irresistible.  Is  it  somewhat  surprising  that 
Lawrence,  who  opposed  the  establishment  of  the  Legislature  as  long  and 
as  stoutly  as  he  could,  did  not  himself  see  that  the  triumph  of  his  own 
views  would  effectually  preclude  any  extensive  immigration  from  the 
westward.  His  voice  of  invitation  became  potential  only  when  he  was 
able  to  give  definite  assurances  that  the  settlers  would  find  in  the  new 
colony  political  institutions  substantially  similar  to  their  own. 

On  the  2nd  of  October,  1758,  the  first  Assembly  met,  and  on  the 
12th  of  that  month,  the  Council  issued  the  well-known  proclamation 
which  invited  immigration  to  Nova  Scotia  by  the  alluring  assurances 
that  "one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  intervale  plow  lands,  producing 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  etc.,  which  have  been  cultivated 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  past  and  never  fail  of  crops  nor  need 
manuring,"  and  "also  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  upland, 
cleared  and  stocked  with  English  Grass,  planted  with  orchards, 
gardens,  etc,"  and  "  situated  about  the  Bay  of  Fundi  upon  rivers 
navigable  for  ships  of  burthen,"  were  awaiting  the  choice  of  settlers. 
There  was  undoubtedly  an  element  of  exaggeration  in  these  representa- 
tions. All  the  marsh  lands  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  its  tributaries  do 
not,  taken  together,  amount  to  100,000  acres,  and  certainly  not  more 
than  one-half  of  them  had  been  reclaimed  and  cultivated  by  the 
Acadians.  Still  more  hyperbolical  is  the  reference  to  "  100,000  acres 
of  upland,  cleared  and  stocked  with  English  grass."  It  is  well  known 
that  the  inroads  of  the  French  on  the  forests  were  exceedingly  limited. 
The  great  bulk  of  their  crops  was  raised  on  the  alluvial  bottoms  which 
had  been  cleared  for  them  by  the  potent  forces  of  nature.  Who  ever 
examined  the  site  of  one  of  the  old  Acadian  villages  that  did  not  find  it 
situated  on  the  margin  of  the  dyke  lands  on  which  the  people  depended 
for  their  means  of  living,  or  of  an  old  Acadian  road  which  did  not  run 
close  by  the  same  1  In  this  particular  affirmation  the  Proclamation  at 
least  quadrupled  the  actual  fact.*    But  we  must  remember  that  to  this 


*  Haliburton,  uniting  adjectives  generally  regarded  as  incompatible,  refers  to  the 
description  given  in  the  Proclamation  as  "  flattering  but  faithful," 
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day,  immigration  agencies  do  not  aim  at  absolute  accuracy  of  statement. 
Figurative  amplification  is  considered  one  of  their  most  natural  and 
proper  characteristics.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  have  been  anything 
intentionally  misleading  in  the  arithmetical  exaggerations  of  the  Pro- 
clamation. Good  land  there  was,  and  an  abundance  of  it, — a  fact  to 
which  many  a  New  Englander  who  had  served  at  Louisburg  or  Beau- 
Sejour  or  who  had  run  trading  ventures  up  the  Chiganois  or  the 
Pisiquid,  could  positively  testify,  in  answer  to  any  inquiry  from  fellow- 
colonists  into  whose  hands  the  Proclamation  might  fall. 

A  second  proclamation,  issued  under  date  of  January  11th,  1759, 
supplied  information  regarding  points  of  importance  on  which  the 
former  one  had  failed  to  utter  a  voice  sufficiently  clear.  Persons 
thinking  of  settlement  were  fully  informed  as  to  the  conditions  on 
which  lands  might  be  taken  up  and  a  permanent  title  to  them  acquired 
The  political  and  judicial  institutions  of  the  Colony  were  described,  and 
to  all  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England,  except  Roman  Catholics,* 
the  amplest  assurances  of  religious  liberty  were  given  on  the  faith  of 
legislative  enactments  and  "  His  Majesty's  royal  instructions.'' 

The  assurances  of  this  second  proclamation  naturally  tended  to 
inspire  confidence,  and  the  persistent  efforts  of  Lawrence  to  re-people 
Acadia  with  settlers  from  the  American  Colonies  at  length  began  to 
bear  fruit.  On  the  27th  May,  1759,  a  company  of  substantial  yeomen 
from  Connecticut,  including,  with  their  families,  several  hundred  per- 
sons, received  grants  of  large  tracts  of  land  on  the  Basin  of  Minas. 
From  that  date  Mines  and  Canard,  names  of  two  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing of  the  old  Acadian  settlements,  have  been  replaced  by  Horton  and 
Cornwallis.  A  few  months  later,  a  large  part  of  the  ancient  Pisiquid, 
embracing  districts  on  both  sides  of  the  tidal  river  or  estuary  of  the 
same  name,  passed,  under  the  designation  of  Falmouth,  to  a  body  of 
Rhode  Island  grantees.  Within  a  year  of  its  settlement,  the  township 
was  divided,  the  part  lying  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Pisiquid  (now 


*  Considering  the  date  of  this  proclamation,  the  exception  noted  is  not  surprising. 
Great  Britain  and  most  of  her  colonics  were  under  the  shadow  of  the  penal  laws. 
It  is,  however,  a  fact  deserving  of  record  that  those  who  had  insisted  on  guarantees  of 
religious  liberty  for  themselves  showed  no  disposition  to  enslave  the  consciences  of 
others.  From  the  earliest  organization  of  government  in  Nova  Scotia,  Roman 
Catholics,  though  laboring  under  certain  civil  disabilities,  seem  to  have  enjoyed  as 
free  an  exercise  of  their  religion  as  others.  The  public  opinion  which  would  not 
tolerate  any  other  state  of  things  received  a  great  accession  of  strength  from  the  spirit 
of  the  early  settlers  from  New  England.  The  Legislature  of  1827,  which  passed  the 
earliest  Catholic,  Emancipation  Act,  was  largely  composed  of  their  grandsons  and  other 
descendants.  Thomas  C.  llaliburton,  whose  famous  speech  in  favor  of  the  admission 
of  Mr.  Kavanagh,  is  historical,  was  grandson  of  one  of  the  original  Rhode  Island 
grantees  of  Newport. 
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the  Avon)  receiving  the  name  of  Newport,  not,  as  has  been  generally 
supposed,  from  former  association  of  the  inhabitants  with  Newport,  R.  I., 
but  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Morris,  Surveyor-G-eneral  of  the  Province, 
to  honor  Lord  Newport,  a  particular  friend  of  Chief  Justice  Belcher.* 

Settlers  rapidly  poured  in  from  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire as  well  as  from  the  Colonies  already  named,  and  organized 
townships  were  soon  founded  on  the  site  of  all  the  principal 
Acadian  settlements.  Nor  did  the  stream  of  immigration  end  at  those 
points.  So  early  as  the  autumn  of  1761  it  had  reached  a  number  of 
places,  now  important  centres  of  population,  where  the  Acadian 
influence  had  never  made  itself  felt. 

At  the  date  of  our  Return  (1767)  the  New  England  townships,  i.  e., 
townships  wholly  or  chiefly  settled  from  New  England,  are  found  extend- 
ing from  Cape  Sable  (Barrington)  to  a  point  on  the  St.  John  River  not  far 
below  the  present  City  of  Fredericton.  Roughly  they  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes, — the  one  embracing  the  settlements  in  the  central 
agricultural  districts,  mainly  resting  on  the  basis  of  previous  Acadian 
cultivation — the  other,  settlements  on  the  shore  at  points  favourable 
for  fishing  and  for  maritime  ventures  generally.  The  three  townships 
on,  and  north  of,  the  Isthmus  of  Chignecto,  which  were  settled  from  New 
England,  belonged  of  course  to  the  former  group.  These  were  Cumber- 
land, Sackville,  and  Maugerville.  The  return  gives  them  a  population 
respectively  of  334,  349,  and  S43 — almost  wholly  American  in  each 
case.  A  small  part  (the  ridge  of  land  now  known  as  Fort  Lawrence)  of 
Cumberland  is  in  the  present  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  lying  as  it  does 
to  the  south  of  the  Missiquash  River.  This  township,  settled  from 
various  colonies,  lost  a  large  part  of  its  American  population  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Its  present  inhabitants  are  largely 
descendants  of  the  Yorkshire  Settlers  of  1772-4.  Sackville  was  settled 
in  1761  by  a  colony  from  Rhode  Island,  supplemented  in  1768  by  the 
total  membership  of  a  small  Baptist  Church  in  Swansea,  Mass.,  which 
emigrated  thither  under  the  leadership  of  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Mason.  After  an  eight  years'  sojourn  most  of  the  latter  element 
returned  to  Massachusetts.  Benjamin  Mason,  brother  of  the  clergy- 
man just  named,  was  the  first  member  for  the  township  of  Sackville  in 
the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia.    He  resided  in  Sackville  at  the  date  of 


*  This  statement  is  made  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  from  Morris  to  Isaac  Deschamps, 
of  Fort  Edward  (Windsor.)  The  letter,  which  is  dated  March  31st,  1761,  is  in  the 
Deschamps  collection  of  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Akins. 
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the  Return.  Sackville,  like  Cumberland,  received  a  large  accession  of 
population  from  the  Yorkshire  immigration  which  occurred  a  few 
years  subsequently.  Maugerville  (pronounced  Majorville)  and  Sheffield, 
are  now  two  contiguous  parishes  in  the  County  of  Sunbury,  N.  B.  The 
latter  is  the  name  originally  given  to  the  settlement  which  was  founded 
in  1761  by  a  company  from  Rowley,  Massachusetts.  The  name  Mauger- 
ville, here  applied  to  the  whole  settlement,  was  no  doubt  derived  from 
that  of  Joshua  Mauger,  a  prominent  merchant  of  Halifax,  who  probably 
received  grants  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Sheffield.* 

The  following  townships  in  the  peninsula  belonged  to  the  first  class, 
as  being  of  distinctively  New  England  origin  and  colonized  for  agricul- 
tural purposes — all  of  them  occupying  territory  cultivated  by  the 
Acadian  French  : — Annapolis,  Corn wal lis,  Falmouth,  Granville,  Horton, 
and  Newport.  At  the  date  of  our  Return,  none  of  these  places  had 
received  any  appreciable  accession  of  population  from  other  sources,  and 
even  now  the  great  bulk  of  their  inhabitants  can  trace  back  their 
ancestry  to  the  first  settlers  from  New  England.!  Several  other 
townships,  though  not  so  exclusively  settled  by  immigrants  from  the 
older  colonies,  nevertheless  embraced  a  very  considerable  New  England 
element  in  their  population.  One,  Onslow,  has  good  reason  to  claim  a 
place  in  the  list  just  given,  as  a  slight  majority  of  its  inhabitants  are 
put  down  as  of  American  origin.  The  original  grantees  of  this  town- 
ship were  almost  wholly  residents  of  New  England,  but  for  various 
reasons  many  of  these  never  settled  in  the  Province,  and  their  lands 
were  re-granted  to  immigrants  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  whose 
descendants  now  undoubtedly  constitute  the  larger  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. An  appreciable,  if  not  a  controlling,  New  England  element,  was 
also  found  in  Amherst,  Windsor,  and  Truro.  The  original  grantees 
and  settlers  of  the  first  named  place  were  from  the  North  of  Ireland, 
and  at  the  date  of  our  Return  this  element  was  still  in  the  ascendancy. 
But  families  from  the  neighboring  New  England  townships  of  Cumber- 
land and  Sackville  had  already  begun  to  move  in,  and  a  few  years  later 


*  For  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mauger,  see  Nova  Scotia  Archives,  page  646.  The  pro- 
nunciation of  this  surname  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Compare  those  of  the  common 
derivatives  Maugerville  and  Manger's  Beach.  Sheffield,  has  been  prolific  in  men  who 
have  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  Canada.  The  late  Dr.  Ryerson,  of 
Ontario  ;  Dr.  Pickard,  of  Sackville  ;  and  I.  Burpee,  M.  P.,  of  St.  John,  were  grandsons 
of  original  settlers. 

tAn  examination  of  those  local  lists  for  the  year  1770,  which  have  been  preserved, 
shows  that  in  some  of  the  townships  scarcely  a  family  name  has  died  out  in  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years, 
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were  followed  by  a  still  larger  number  connected  with  the  Yorkshire 
immigration  of  1772-4.  "Windsor,  embracing  that  part  of  the  Acadian 
district  of  Pisiquid,  not  included  in  the  townships  of  Falmouth  and 
Newport,  was  not  organized  as  a  township  until  1764,  and  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  historians,  was  made  a  part  of  the  County  of  Halifax,  not  of  the 
County  of  Kings,  to  which  the  adjacent  townships  belonged.*  Most  of 
its  soil  which  was  of  any  value  was  conveyed  in  large  grants  to  gentle- 
men prominent  in  the  military  or  civil  service  of  the  clay.  No  body  of 
New  England  colonists  received  grants  within  its  limits.  In  1767  its 
population  was  still  small  (nearly  half  being  Acadians)  and  had  received 
but  few  accessions  from  the  surrounding  country,  of  which,  however, 
it  had  become  the  business  centre.  As  for  Truro,  there  is  a  palpable 
error  in  the  nationality  of  the  inhabitants  as  given  in  the  Return,  the 
whole  population  being  put  downx  as  of  Irish  birth.  The  local  returns 
of  1770,  from  which  I  copy  as  follows, 

English.  Scotch.  Irish.  American.  Total. 

0  11  41  288  321 

enables  us  to  supply  the  correction  needed.  The  original  settlers 
of  Truro,  who  landed  in  1760,  embraced  the  Archibalds  and  several 
other  influential  families  from  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  the  elder 
members  of  which  had  came  to  that  place  from  Ireland  some  years 
previously.!  From  the  local  abstract  for  1770  we  learn  that  the 
large  American  element  which  it  reports  consisted  in  good  part  of 
children  of  Irish  parents,  born  either  in  New  Hampshire  or  Nova 
Scotia.  But  it  also  shows  that  included  among  the  settlers  were 
several  families  of  pure  New  England  blood. 

The  peninsular  townships  constituting  the  second  group,  in  the 
founding  of  which  little  or  no  advantage  was  taken  of  former  Acadian 
occupation,'were  all  situated  on  the  south-western  coast  of  the  Province? 
and  embraced  Yarmouth,  Barrington,  Liverpool  and  Chester  and  Dublin. 
The  settlers  of  these  townships  came  with  scarcely  any  exceptions  from 


*  A  letter  (preserved  in  the  Deschamps  collection)  written  by  the  widow  of  Colonel 
Winckworth  Tongue,  of  Beausejoir  celebrity,  and  proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Windsor  estates,  affirms,  however,  that  residents  of  Windsor  were  always  electors  of 
Kings  County,  though  it  seems  to  imply  that  to  exercise  their  franchise  they  had  to 
cross  the  river  to  the  neighboring  township  of  Falmouth.  Hants  was  separated  from 
Kings  in  1784. 

tThe  Londonderry  referred  to  was  founded  in  1738  by  Rev.  James  McGregor  and  a 
Company  of  immigrants  from  Coleraine  and  adjacent  regions.  Few  places  of  its  size 
have  contributed  to  United  States  history  so  many  distinguished  names.  For  interest- 
ing particulars  respecting  the  early  settlement  and  settlers  ef  Truro,  see  Longworth's 
biography  of  S,  G.  W.  Archibald,  and  Miller's  History  of  the  original  grantees  of  Truro, 
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the  Nantucket  and  Cape  Cod  districts  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts, 
and,  save  Chester  and  Dublin,  they  are  still  mainly  peopled  by  descend- 
ants of  the  original  families.  Interesting  particulars  of  the  settlement  of 
Yarmouth  can  be  learned  from  the  comprehensive  and  valuable  history 
of  Yarmouth  County,  written  by  the  Rev.  J.  Roy  Campbell.  Though 
Yarmouth  has  for  many  years  ranked  as  second  only  to  Halifax  in 
population  and  business,  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century  after 
the  settlement  of  the  country,  that  position  was  held  by  Liverpool, 
which  even  at  the  date  of  the  Return  was  a  town  of  considerable  size. 
Both  these  places,  as  well  as  Barrington,  are  marked  by  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  family  names  associated  with  their  primary  settlement 
have  perpetuated  themselves.  With  Chester  (originally  Shoreham)  the 
case  has  been  quite  different.  A  number  of  the  New  England  families 
at  a  comparatively  early  period  withdrew  to  other  parts  of  the  Province 
Their  place  was  taken  by  a  substantial  contingent  of  Loyalists  in  1784, 
and  the  township  has  since  been  impregnated  with  a  large  German 
element  from  the  neighboring  settlement  of  Lunenburg. 

In  the  same  class  with  Chester  may  be  placed  the  contiguous  town- 
ship of  (New)  Dublin.  It  was  granted  in  1760  to  a  number  of  persons 
in  Connecticut,  but  few  of  whom  actually  settled  on  their  lands,  and 
of  these  few  the  greater  part  remained  but  for  a  short  time.*  At  the 
date  of  our  Return,  the  process  of  re-granting  the  lands  to  Germans  from 
the  neighboring  township  of  Lunenburg  had  fairly  commenced.  From 
the  latter  the  present  population  of  the  district,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  and  thickly  peopled  in  the  Province,  is  almost  wholly 
derived. 

5. — THE  ULSTER  IMMIGRATION. 

In  his  efforts  to  obtain  inhabitants  for  Nova  Scotia,  Governor 
Lawrence  did  not  confine  his  attention  solely  to  the  American  Colonies. 
The  negotiations  which  led  to  the  settlement  of  Truro  had  brought  him 
into  contact  with  Alexander  McNutt,  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  who  for 
some  years  previously  had  been  in  America,  dividing  his  time  apparently 
between  Pennsylvania,  where  large  bodies  of  his  countrymen  had 
settled,  and  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  to  which  place  I  have 


■  Murdock,  (Vol.  II.  Page  423)  says  that  on  the  3rd  May,  1762,  McNutt  arrived  with 
170  settlers  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  who  were  to  go  to  the  township  of  Dublin.  Few 
if  any  of  them  actually  settled  there,  hut  the  name  (when  given  is  uncertain)  seems 
associated  with  the  idea  of  the  place  being  settled  from  Ireland, 
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already  referred.*  From  this  source  came  the  suggestion  of  looking  to 
the  Province  of  Ulster  for  an  additional  supply  of  settlers  on  whose 
thrift  and  loyalty  the  government  could  confidently  rely.  Lawrence's 
untimely  death  did  not  permit  him  to  see  the  success  with  which  the 
project  was  ultimately  crowned.  McNutt  undertook  a  personal  visit 
to  Ireland  as  an  accredited  agent  of  the  government,  and  on  October 
9th,  1761,  landed  at  Halifax  with  upwards  of  300  settlers,  for  whom 
temporary  quarters  were  provided  on  what  is  now  McNab's  Island. 
A  few  of  these  remained  in  Halifax,  but  by  the  following  spring  the 
great  majority  had  obtained  grants  of  land  in  various  parts  of  the 
Province.  Our  return  enables  us  to  trace  the  distribution  of  this 
element  six  years  after  its  arrival  in  the  country.  The  largest  body 
settling  in  one  place  had  founded  the  important  township  of  London- 
derry— the  rural  parts  of  which  are  still  almost  exclusively  peopled  by 
their  descendants.  Considerable  numbers  joined  their  countrymen  from 
New  Hampshire  and  other  New  England  points  who  had  already 
settled  in  Truro  and  Onslow.  Small  bands  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
townships  of  Amherst  and  Wilmot,  while  the  new  township  of  Windsor 
owed  most  of  its  English-speaking  inhabitants  to  this  source.  The 
immigration  from  Ulster,  which  took  place  in  1761,  was  followed  by 
several  others  of  smaller  proportions  during  the  succeeding  decade. 


The  only  places  in  the  Peninsula  not  included  under  one  or  other  of 
the  foregoing  heads  are  :  Blandford,  Canso,  Dartmouth,  and  Lawrence- 
town.  A  few  years  previous  to  the  date  of  the  Return,  a  small  com- 
pany of  "  west  country  "  fishermen  had  been  induced  to  settle  on  the 
shores  of  St.  Margaret's  Bay.  Few,  if  any,  of  these  original  settlers 
remained  permanently  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  present  inhabitants  of 
the  district  of  Blandford,  are  with  scarcely  an  exception,  of  German 


*  With  the  exception  of  Lawrence  no  single  individual  played  so  conspicuous  a  part 
in  the  re-settlement  of  Nova  Scotia  as  McNutt,  and  what  he  accomplished  was  but 
insignificant  compared  with  his  plans,  perhaps  I  should  say,  his  dreams.  In  these  the 
elements  of  speculation  and  personal  aggrandizement  were  not  wanting.  In  connec- 
tion with  all  his  projected  colonies  he  secured  large  grants  of  lands,  no  less  than  a 
million  acres  passing  to  him  under  the  Seal  of  the  Province  in  a  single  day.  His 
fortunes  were  clouded  over  by  the  War  of  the  American  Revolution,  during  the 
greater  part  of  which  he  was  absent  from  the  Province.  His  sympathies  were  believed 
to  be  with  the  revolutionary  party,  with  several  of  whose  leaders  he  was  on  terms  of 
quite  intimate  acquaintance.  Ultimately  most  of  his  lands  were  escheated.  His  final 
home  in  Nova  Scotia  was  on  McNutt's  Island,  Shelburne  Harbor,  which  still  per- 
petuates his  name,  and  in  crossing  from  which  to  the  adjacent  mainland  he  is  reported 
to  have  been  drowned.  His  nephew,  the  Rev.  Arthur  McNutt,  was  for  many  years  a 
prominent  Methodist  minister  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  W.  B.  McNutt,  Esq., 
of  Halifax,  is  his  grand-nephew. 
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stock.  Canso,  as  the  side-note  informs  us,  was  a  summer  fishing  station 
rather  than  a  settlement.  Dartmouth  and  Lawrencetown,  with  only 
39  and  15  inhabitants  respectively,  were  "deserted  villages."  The 
former  lost  its  popularity  as  a  residential  suburb  by  the  terrible  massacre 
of  1756,  and  did  not  recover  it  for  three-fourths  of  a  century.  Lawrence^ 
town  had  been  founded  with  a  great  flourish  of  trmpets  early  in  the 
"fifties,"  but  the  utmost  efforts  of  Governor  Lawrence  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  borough  named  in  his  honor  could  not  avert  its 
collapse. 

Small  as  was  the  entire  population  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1767,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  settlements  were  reported  at  some  point  or 
points  in  all  the  (present)  counties  of  the  Peninsula  except  Antigonish, 
Pictou,  and  Digby.  It  is  perhaps  well,  however,  to  remind  ourselves 
that,  even  where  settled,  our  country  wore  a  very  different  face  from 
that  which  it  presents  to-day.  More  than  one  historian  of  his  native 
land  has  felt  it  necessary  to  put  his  readers  on  guard  against  the  persis- 
tent illusion  which  confounds  the  scenes  of  which  they  read  with  those 
which  are  daily  passing  before  their  eyes.  Most  needed  when  history 
stretches  back  over  many  centuries,  such  a  caution  is  not  altogether 
needless  in  the  case  of  a  country  comparatively  young  like  ours.  We 
have  little  to  show,  it  is  true,  in  comparison  with  the  marvellous 
phenomena  of  expansion  and  progress  exhibited  in  other  parts  of  our 
continent;  and  yet  the  contrast  between  1758  and  1888  is  so  great 
that  a  distinct  and  prolonged  effort  of  mind  is  required  to  grasp  its  full 
breadth  and  significance.  In  great  natural  features  no  country  is  less 
liable  to  change  than  Nova  Scotia.  These  presented  themselves  to  our 
forefathers  as  they  do  to  us,— the  long  wall  of  rock  stretching  with  scarce 
a  break  from  Canso  to  Sable  ;  the  broad  alluviums  and  rushing  tides  of 
Fundy ;  Porcupine  mantled  in  changeless  green  and  throwing  dark 
shadows  across  the  silvery  strait;  Aspatogen  "rock-ribbed  and  ancient 

as  the  sun     "  away  to  the  northward  Blomidon  and  the 

forests  old,  and  aloft  on  the  mountains  sea-fogs  pitching  their  tents  and 
mists  from  the  mighty  Atlantic,"  all  these  our  ancestors  saw  just  as  we 
see  them.  But  it  is  the  abiding  monuments  of  nature  alone  that  could 
enable  one  of  the  settlers  of  1760,  were  he  to  rise  from  the  dead,  to 
recognize  the  country  to  which  he  came.  Our  own  goodly  city  was  a 
little  palisaded  hamlet,  included  chiefly  within  the  limits  of  what  are 
now  the  Third  and  Fourth  Wards.     Five-sixths  or  more  of  the  penin- 
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sula  which  is  now  traversed  by  streets  and  covered  with  houses  and 
gardens  was  a  jungle  in  which  the  treacherous  Micro ac  lurked  for 
human  game.  The  country  at  large  was  a  forest.  The  vacated 
Acadian  settlements  which  had  proved  so  potent  a  spell  for  immigra- 
tion purposes  were  but  insignificant  patches  on  the  margin  of  a  trackless 
wilderness.  Houses  and  barns  had  mostly  disappeared,  while  over  the 
once  wheat-bearing  dyke  lands  Neptune  had  resumed  full  sway, 

Our  Return  in  its  industrial  statistics,  which  are  minute  and 
well  worthy  of  study,  shows  what  progress  had  been  made  in  six 
y6ars — for  this  was  about  the  average  age  of  the  settlements — in 
recovering  what  had  been  lost  and  in  the  initial  development  of 
resources  which  constitute  Nova  Scotia  one  of  the  richest  Provinces  of 
the  Dominion. 


• 
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Paper  II. 

BY   REV.   CANON   PARTRIDGE,   D.  D.,   RECTOR  OP   ST.  GEORGE'S. 


{Read  before  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society,  March  3rd,  1887.) 


It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the^  Gospel  at  a  very  early  period  determined  to  provide  for  the 
education  and  spiritual  ministration  of  the  newly-formed  Nova  Scotian 
settlements.  By  request  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and 
Plantations,  the  Society  pledged  itself  to  send  out  six  clergymen  and 
six  schoolmasters  as  soon  as  their  services  should  be  needed.  Accord- 
ingly the  first  missionaries  sent  out,  who  accompanied  the  expedition  of 
Governor  Cornwallis,  were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Anwell  and  J.  Baptiste 
Moreau  •  who  were  followed  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  by  Bev. 
William  Tutty.  Mr.  Anwell  was  soon  recalled.  But  Mr.  Tutty  is 
honorably  connected  with  the  German  settlers,  by  the  fact  that  he 
ministered  to  them  in  their  own  tongue,  and  administered  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper  to  a  large  congregation.  In  fact  the  only 
ministrations  ever  given  to  the  German  settlers  by  ordained  clergymen 
were  those  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  two  years  after  the  settle- 
ment of  Halifax,  i.  e.,  in  the  year  1752,  one-half  the  population 
professed  themselves  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  when  the 
Bev.  John  Breynton  was  appointed  assistant  to  Mr.  Tutty  in  1752,  the 
number  of  communicants  was  about  600.  Nor  can  it  be  wondered  at 
that  the  German  Evangelical  Lutherans  of  the  confession  of  Augsburg 
who  settled  in  Halifax,  should  have  conformed  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.   Their  own  church  took  no  care  to  send  a  minister  with  thein  • 
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and  ib  was  a  very  natural  thing  that  they  should  desire  to  conform  to 
the  only  church  which  shewed  the  least  interest  in  their  spiritual  wel- 
fare It  has  been  insinuated  by  Rev.  D.  Luther  Roth,  a  Lutheran 
minister,  who  recentlv  wrote  a  series  of  letters  in  one  of  our  city  papers, 
that  undue  influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  German  settlers  to 
induce  them  to  conform  to  the  Church  of  England.  Of  this  there  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence.  Everything  shows  the  liveliest  feelings  of 
latitude  and  affection  entertained  by  the  Germans  for  those  truly 
evangelical  clergymen,  who,  though  of  alien  tongue  and  another  nation, 
performed  the  part  of  fathers  in  God  to  those  for  whom  their  own 
church  had  showed  no  solicitude. 

Rev.  Jean  Baptiste  Moreau,  formerly  a  Priest  of  the  Church  ot 
Rome,  and  an  Abbe  who  had  been  at  one  time  living  in  that  capacity 
at  Brest,  in  France,  came  to  this  country  in  charge  of  French  and  Swiss 
Protestant  settlers,  and  received  the  usual  grant  of  £70  a  year  for  his 
services  Both  Mr.  Tutty  and  Mr.  Moreau  appear  to  have  been  good 
linguists.  The  former  reports  in  1749  that  he  had,  in  addition  to  his 
own  duties  as  the  clergyman  to  the  English  inhabitants,  administered 
to  the  Germans,  and  the  latter  afterwards  included  them  among  his 

flock.  , 

But  the  first  missionary  employed  directly  in  charge  ot  the  Germans 
was  Mr.  Burger,  a  German-Swiss  minister  who  had  long  been  desirous 
of    Episcopal    ordination.    This    worthy    gentleman    translated  the 
Communion  Service  of  the  Church  of  England  into  German,  and  used 
his  best  endeavours  to  promote  peace  and  concord.    He  went  to 
En-land  as  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders  in  1752,  carrying  with  him 
the&strong  recommendation  of  the  Governor  and  of  Mr.  Tutty  and  Mr. 
Moreau  °  Having  received  ordination  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  he 
returned,  bringing  with  him  a  goodly  supply  of  Bibles  and  Prayer 
Books  in  the  German  language,  for  the  use  of  the  settlers.    Mr.  Burger 
probably  onlv  received  deacon's  orders.    Hence  Mr.  Tutty  still  continued 
to  administer  the  Holy  Eucharist  to  the  German  congregation,  for 
which  purpose  alone  he  appears  to  have  studied  German,  and  mention 
is  made  in  the  S.  P.  G.'s  report  for  1753  of  his  having  converted  and 
baptized  a  German  Jew,  who  communicated  with  his  brethren  on  the 
following  Sunday.    Mr.  Tutty  died  in  1754.    These  services  were 
held  in  the  school  house  at  the  corner  of  Gerrish  and  Brunswick  Sts., 
long  before  its  dedication  as  a  church.    Mr.  Moreau  followed  the 
Germans  and  French-Swiss  to  Lunenburg  in  1753.    He  tells  the 
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Society  in  his  report  of  1759,  that  a  great  mortality  had  visited  his 
people  in  1753,  in  which  three-fourths  of  them  died,  and  that  fifty-six 
families,  consisting  of  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Presbyterians,  and 
Anabaptists,  had,  under  his  labours  and  the  blessing  of"  God,  become 
worthy  members  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Moreau  died  at  Lunenburg  in 
1780.  He  was  a  most  accomplished  man,  being  able  to  minister  in 
three  languages,  and  even  becoming  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the 
Indians,  several  of  whose  children  he  baptized.  That  he  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  firmness  and  personal  influence,  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  episode,  which  occurred  during  his  pastorate  at  Lunenburg. 
One  of  his  congregation  having  been  detected  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  a 
treasonable  conspiracy  against  the  government,  Mr.  Moreau,  in  spite  of 
the  offender's  rank  and  station,  publicly  excommunicated  him.  After 
a  time,  the  offender  being  desirous  of  re-admission  to  his  lost  privileges, 
humbly  prostrated  himself  in  the  church,  then  rose  up  and  humbly 
asked  pardon  of  God,  the  King,  and  his  Christian  brethren,  whom  he 
had  offended  by  his  ill-conduct  and  disobedience.  He  then  received  an 
exhortation  from  the  pulpit  to  a  sincere  repentance  and  amendment, 
and  was  afterwards  admitted  to  communion. 

The  pious  example  and  lofty  integrity  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Tutty 
Mr.  Moreau,  Mr.  Breynton  and  Mr.  Wood,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  Germans,  and  to  conciliate  their  good  opinion 
towards  the  church  of  which  these  gentlemen  were  ministers.  It  is  to 
such  qualities  in  the  clergy  of  the  early  settlement,  rather  than  to  any 
less  worthy  pressure,  that  we  must  look  to  account  for  the  gradual 
conformity  of  the  Germans  to  the  Church  of  England. 

But  the  absorption  was  the  work  of  many  years.  The  Germans  were 
obstinate  by  nature,  not  to  be  driven  or  coerced.  With  all  the  legiti- 
mate and  laudable  influences  which  drew  them  to  the  church,  they  still 
maintained  a  sturdy  adherence  to  their  own  manners  and  customs,  some 
of  which  were  retained  until  a  comparatively  recent  date  and  within  the 
memory  of  persons  now  living. 

The  earliest  document  in  existence  among  the  records  of  the  old  St. 
George's  church,  is  a  bequest  from  John  Samuel  Gross  of  a  piece  of 
land  to  the  Evangelic  Lutheran  Church,  which  bears  date  October  12, 
1752,  and  is  discolored  with  age.    I  transcribe  it  for  its  quaintness  : 

Whereas  I  in  my  present  sickness,  being  taken  dangerously  ill  not 
knowing  how  long  I  may  live,  as  after  my  death  having  no  heirs  in  this 
country,  to  leave  unto  them  what  I  may  have,  I  have  resolved  to  give  unto 
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the  Evangelic  Lutheran  Church,  further  use  and  own  property,  a  lott  with 
a  barrack  or  hut  on  it,  (containg50  feet  in  the  front  and  2o0  feet  ni  the  rear) 
standing  in  the  north  suburbs  of  Halifax,  in  the  upper  street,  between  the 
house  of  George  Stork  and  Michael  Clausner  ;  and  that  ye  aforesaid 
Lutheran  Church  is  to  have  and  hold  the  aforesaid  lott  and L^ack  to  their 
own  sole  use  and  property  forever,  butt  if  it  should  be  God  s  w  1 1,  that  1 
should  recover  of  this  sickness,  nevertheless  the  aforesaid  lott  and  barrack 
is  to  be  to  the  use  of  the  aforesaid  Lutheran  Church  as  above,  only  granting 
rue  the  barrack  to  live  in  this  winter. 

Humbly  petitioning  His  Excellency  Governor  Hopson  to  grant  that  this 
my  will L  may  be  granted  unto  ye  aforesaid  church,  m  confirmation  of  the 
above,  have  signed  with  my  own  hand.  QAWTTWt  fWcss 

Halifax,  October  12, 1752.  John  Samuel  Gross. 

Witness : 

Charles  Hagelsieb, 
Jno.  Adam  Smith, 
Matthias  Hsanger. 

The  need  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the  church 
officers  and  the  government  of  the  church  began  by  this  time  to  be  felt, 
and  from  henceforth  we  find  that  at  intervals  the  congregation  of  the 
German  church  supplied  them.  On  October  19,  1761,  a  quarterly 
meeting  was  held  in  the  church,  when  the  following  resolutions  were 
drawn  up  and  passed  : 

T    That  at  the  Holv  Communion  common  bread  be  used  and  no  wafers. 

H.  ^Uh^  who  attend  the  Lord's  Supper  shall  have  tlrcir  names 
written  down  by  the  Schoolmaster  or  the  Sexton,  or  by  any  one  else  who  is 

^I^TVat^lon-  as  we  have  no  minister,  printed  sermons  are  to  be  read 
aloud  bv  th  *  school-mister,  or  any  one  else  who  is  appointed  thereto 
al°IV  that  funerals  which  happen  on  a  Sunday,  shall  not  take  pUce 
before  four  o'clock,  or  when  the  ordinary  services,  whether  English  or 

°T ^telcZ^r,  or  some  one  else,  shall  register  the  name  of 
the  deceased  in  a  book  appointed  for  the  purpose,  with  the  date. 

VI.  If  any  of  the  officials  should  die  while  m  office,  he  is  to  have  the 
pall  gratis. 

To  these  rules  the  following  names  are  subscribed  -.—Peter  Bergman, 
Otto  Wm.  Schwartz,  Gottlieb  Shermiller,  Friedrich  Kohl,  George  Hohl. 

On  the  9th  of  December  in  the  same  year,  the  German  colony 
experienced  a  heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  their  pious  and  excellent  school- 
master, John  Gottfried  Turpel,  who  entered  into  his  rest  after  a  short 
illness,  aged  55.  He  had  been  appointed  to  his  responsible  office  on 
July  29th,  1760,  and  had  discharged  his  duties  with  exemplary  fidelity. 
The  following  notice  is  extracted  from  the  Church  records  : 

"We  insert  as  a  memorial  in  our  Church  book,  that  our  much  loved 
school-master,  John  Gottfried  Turpel  died  on  9th  December,  1761.  He 
attended  to  his  duties  with  all  his  heart. 
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To  his  credit  be  it  said  that  he  was  beloved  by  everybody  on  account  of 
his  integrity,  and  is  generally  lamented,  but  especially  by  his  young 
scholars,  who  have  shed  tears  at  his  departure.  May  the  Lord  cause  his 
sou!  to  rejoice  throughout  eternity." 

With  reference  to  the  rules  above  quoted,  Mr.  Roth,  the  writer 
whom  I  have  before  alluded  to,  observes  that  No.  1,  concerning  no 
"wafers"  being  used  at  the  Sacrament,  must  have  been  made  on 
account  of  the  tendency  of  the  very  high  church  clergy  of  Halifax  at 
the  time,  and  shows  the  sturdy  Protestantism  of  the  German  settlers. 
I  believe  this  to  be  solely  evolved  from  Mr.  Roth's  ingenious  brain.  It 
has  not  been  the  custom  of  any  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
use  wafers  for  a  period  long  anterior  to  that  we  are  treating  of.  And 
Dr.  Breynton  and  Mr.  Wood  were  as  sturdily  Evangelical  as  the  Ger- 
mans themselves,  in  some  respects  more  so.  In  fact  it  may  lie 
questioned  whether  they  would  have  used  the  pious  expression  of  the 
German  record  in  reference  to  the  sou]  of  the  deceased  schoolmaster. 
Whatever  then  may  have  been  the  reason  of  the  regulation,  it  could 
not  have  been  the  one  alleged  by  Mr.  Roth.  It  may  have  been  that 
the  French  and  Swiss,  to  whom  the  wafers  were  more  familiar,  had 
desired  their  use,  but  of  this  we  cannot  be  sure.  But  Mr.  Roth  has  a 
brief  and  a  great  spleen  against  the  Church  of  England. 

In  the  year  1760  Mr.  Breynton  reports  the  death  of  Governor 
Laurence,  which  event,  he  says,  was  a  great  loss  to  the  colony,  to  the 
Church  and  to  Mr.  Breynton  himself ;  the  Governor,  according  to  him, 
being  possessed  of  every  natural  endowment  and  acquired  accomplish- 
ment that  could  adorn  the  seat  of  Government ;  and  to  his  other 
laudable  qualities  was  added  that  of  sincerity  in  religion,  and  of  a 
zealous  regard  to  the  Established  Church.  He  further  relates  the 
strenuous  efforts  made  by  Governor  Laurence,  upon  the  representations 
made  to  him  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia, 
who  addressed  him  on  January  5th,  1760,  to  secure  a  clergyman  and 
schoolmaster  from  England  who  should  understand  both  German  and 
English.  The  Governor's  idea  was  that  they  should  itinerate  ;  residing 
chiefly  at  Lunenburg,  but  coming  at  certain  seasons  to  Halifax.  Such 
a  clergyman  was  found  iu  the  person  of  Rev.  Mr.  Vincent ;  who,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  found  his  duties  at  Lunenburg  quite  heavy 
enough,  for  he  made  no  appearance  at  Halifax. 

In  February,  1763',  the  number  of  parishioners  in  Halifax  is  returned 
by  Mr.  Breynton  as  being  about  1300,  of  whom  250  were  Germans  and 
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French,  who  continued  to  worship  in  the  German  Church  in  the  north 
suburbs.  These  are  now  under  the  sole  charge  of  Mr.  Breynton,  as 
Mr.  Wood  is  removing  this  year  to  Annapolis.  The  fostering  care 
exhibited  by  Governor  Laurence  is  no  less  shewn  by  Jonathan  Belcher, 
President  of  the  Council  and  Chief  Justice,  who  with  the  Governor  and 
the  Secretary,  formed  a  Corresponding  Committee,  which  regularly 
transmitted  to  the  Society  their  minutes,  together  with  suggestions 
oftentimes  most  valuable. 

The  history  of  the  German  Church  of  St.  George  continues  with 
uneventful  smoothness  during  the  years  1762  to  1784.  The  school- 
master officiated  on  Sundays  when  no  clergyman  was  present,  and  good 
and  energetic  Mr.  Breynton  gave  what  services  he  could,  baptizing, 
marrying  and  burying  their  dead.  The  German  congregation,  however, 
did  not  consider  themselves  a  part  of  St.  Paul's  Parish,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  additional  regulations  passed  in  1761.  The  rulers  of 
the  congregation  are  Elders,  two  or  three  in  number,  corresponding  to 
our  Church  Wardens.  To  assist  these  there  is  a  Council  of  what  are 
called  in  the  records  Church  Wardens,  but  whose,  position  was  rather 
that  of  modern  Vestrymen. 

The  minute  referred  to  reads  thus  : 

"  It  is  thought  desirable  that  each  year  at  Christmas  new  Church 
Wardens  should  be  chosen  from  among  the  congregation.  _  This  choice  is 
not  to  be  obligatory,  and  is  to  be  quietly  made.  Each  one  is  to  hand  in  a 
ticket  with  all  the  names  upon  it  of  those  who  are  to  be  proposed,  ine 
Elders  and  Church  Wardens  are  to  be  present,  also  the  members  ol  the 
Church  may  be  present,  that  it  may  not  be  said  that  any  deception  has 
been  practised.  Half  of  those  to  be  chosen  shall  be  from  the  Town  and 
south  suburb,  the  other  half  from  the  north  suburb,  all  to  be  members  ot 
this  congregation. 

Only  men  of  good  report  are  to  be  chosen. 

Also  we  approve  that  William  Schwartz  shall  for  certain  reasons  retain 
the  office  of  Elder  as  long  as  it  may  please  him." 

(The  reason  of  this  is  plain.  Mr.  Schwartz  was  not  only  a  man  of 
strict  integrity,  but  appears  from  the  account  of  expense  incurred  in 
building  or  fitting  up  the  church,  to  have  provided  a  good  deal  of  the 
funds.  He  was  evidently  the  most  important  person  among  their 
number.) 

After  denning  the  duties  of  the  Elders,  and  prescribing  how  the 
accounts  are  to  be  kept  and  the  school  maintained,  the  rule  is  laid  down 
that  the  Elder  shall  preside,  even  though  a  minister  be  present,  and  that 
even  if  there  should  be  a  minister,  he  shall  undertake  nothing  of 
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himself  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Elder  and  Church  Wardens.  It 
closes  with  the  reminder  that  the  congregation  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  Elder  and  Church  Wardens  are  bound  to  enter  into  all  manner  of 
disputes.  They  may  do  so  as  a  friend  or  neighbour,  but  not  in  their 
official  capacity.  But  with  regard  to  the  Church  and  what  belongs 
thereto,  they  are  in  duty  bound,  as  parents  and  guardians,  to  care  for 
the  same  with  all  propriety. 

After  this  the  register  gives  the  dates  of  Dr.  Breynton's  ministrations, 
and  especially  of  his  administrations  of  the  Holy  Communion,  which 
appears  to  have  taken  place  about  once  a  quarter,  and  the  account  book 
(kept  in  German)  always  notes  that  a  present  was  made  to  the  Herr 
Prediger.  The  texts  of  the  sermons  are  frequently  given,  and  if  the 
sermon  was  preached  in  English  it  is  always  noted.  That  Mr.  Breynton 
could  and  did  preach  sometimes  in  both  languages  is  testified  to  by  an 
old  resident  of  the  city  now  living,  who  says  that  his  grandmother 
related  how  she  plodded  up  along  the  cart  road  at  the  dedication  of 
St.  George's  Church  in  1761,  when  .Dr.  Breynton  preached  first  in 
English  and  afterwards  in  German. 

In  1774  an  order  was  passed  that  if  any  one  is  to  be  interred  in  the 
graveyard,  the  schoolmaster  is  to  be  paid  for  his  trouble  in  unlocking 
the  gate  and  pointing  out  the  place  ;  for  each  funeral,  2s.  6d.  \  for 
children,  2s. 

In  1771  the  name  of  Anthony  Hanery  first  appears  on  the  Church 
books.  He  had  come  to  Halifax  after  the  fall  of  Louisburg,  where  he 
had  carried  a  fife  in  one  of  the  King's  regiments.  He  was  a  printer  by 
trade,  and  for  many  years  was  King's  Printer,  and  published  the 
Royal  Gazette.  He  died  in  1800,  and  his  tombstone  is  one  of  the  few 
in  good  preservation  in  the  Dutch  Churchyard. 

The  salary  of  the  schoolmaster,  Carl  Hagelsieb,  at  this  time,  was 
50s.  a  quarter  for  ringing  the  bell,  reading,  and  leading  the  singing  ; 
and  in  1778  Christian  Metzler  was  appointed  organist  at  17s.  6d.  a 
quarter.  What  sort  of  an  organ  is  not  mentioned,  nor  the  style  of 
playing  which  only  brought  so  small  a  salary. 

From  this  time  to  the  year  1807  there  is  nothing  on  the  old  register 
of  St.  George's  Church,  with  two  exceptions,  save  the  record  of  the 
annual  meeting,  with  the  names  of  the  Church  Wardens  chosen.  Of 
these  two  exceptions,  the  first  is  the  dispute  with  St.  Paul's  in  regard 
to  the  Melchior  property.  This  arose  from  the  bequest  of  a  certain 
Melchior  of  his  estate  to  "  the  parish,"  meaning,  as  is  probable,  the 
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German  Churchi  But  St.  Paul's  Parish,  being  the  only  legal  Parish 
Church  in  Halifax,  claimed  the  property  in  question.  The  dispute  was 
arranged  by  arbitration.  The  entry  on  the  minutes  of  St.  George's  is 
short,  but  to  the  point.    It  is,  word  for  word,  as  follows  : 

"  January  1st,  1779.  Church  meeting  was  held,  and  it  was  agreed  upon 
that  some  of  the  Church  Wardens  of  St.  George's  should  go  to  those  of  St. 
Paul,  and  let  the  so-called  estate  of  Melchior  for  a  certain  term  of  some 
years.  The  Church  of  St.  Paul  is  to  receive  20  Spanish  dollars  according  to 
agreement,  and  the  remaining  profits  should  be  given  to  St.  George's." 

St.  George's  appointed  Richard  Jacob  and  the  Church  Wardens  to 
look  after  this  particular  property.  He  is  ordered  to  give  an  account, 
at  the  annual  meeting,  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  estate. 

An  instance  of  the  "  canny  "  disposition  of  the  Germans  is  shewn  in 
the  fact  that  he  is,  by  the  terms  of  his  appointment,  to  resign  his  office 
if  requested  by  the  meeting,  and  he  is  also  to  discharge  his  duties 
without  expense  to  the  church. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  this  was  not  the  only  cause  of  contention 
between  the  German  Church  of  St.  George  and  the  Parish  Church  of 
St.  Paul.  Later  on  in  the  history  of  both  churches  a  piece  of  property 
at  the  east  end  of  the  Dutch  churchyard,  bequeathed  to  the  German 
Church,  was  seized  upon  by  St.  Paul's  Church,  on  the  plea  that  it  alone 
represented  "  the  Church."  This  property  was  retained,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  St.  George's,  by  the  authorities  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  as  being 
the  only  representative  of  the  Established  Church  in  Halifax.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Breynton  had  officiated,  as  has  been  shewn,  for  many  years  in 
the  Dutch  Church,  and  had  administered  the  Holy  Communion  not  less 
than  half-yearly,  and  probably  every  quarter.  The  frequency  and 
regularity  of  these  celebrations  denote  the  attachment  of  the  Germans 
to  the  Established  Church,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  kind  ministra- 
tions of  its  Rector.  It  was  probably  a  troublesome  thing  for  the  Rector 
of  St.  Paul's  to  carry  with  him  the  holy  vessels  every  time  he  went  to 
St.  George's  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Mysteries.  He  probably  suggested 
to  the  German  Elders  that  as  they  had  some  cash  in  hand,  they  should 
provide  themselves  with  all  things  necessary  to  the  due  celebration  of 
the  Eucharistic  office.  Accordingly  we  find  that  at  a  meeting  held  May 
27, 1779  : 

"  It  was  agreed  upon  that  their  should  be,  as  their  was  as  much  in  the 
fund  of  the  German  congregation,  a  Silver  Communion  Plate  bought,  and 
that  Mr.  Richard  Jacobs  should  sent  for  it." 
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The  plate  was  sent  from  England.  It  is  curious  that  upon  it  is  an 
inscription  in  English,  and  that  the  Royal  Arms  should  be  found 
engraven  upon  the  front  of  it.  This  may  have  been  either  because  the 
order  was  forwarded  through  the  Government,  of  which  Mr.  Richard 
Jacobs  may  have  been  an  official ;  or  because  the  silversmiths  in  Eng- 
land, being  ignorant  of  anything  beyond  an  Established  Church,  thought 
that  the  Royal  Arms,  surmounting  so  many  pieces  of  communion  plate 
of  a  previous  period,  were  the  only  suitable  emblems  for  engraving 
upon  these. 

This  plate,  duly  arriving  from  the  old  country,  was  used  for  the  first 
time  by  Rev.  Dr.  Breynton  on  October  8th,  1779.  It  is  described  as 
consisting  of  a  "  silver  can,  a  silver  cup,  one  large  and  one  small  plate, 
in  all  four  pieces."  The  cost  was  £57  2s.  Id.  The  plate,  which  I  here 
exhibit  to  you,  was  massive  and  suitable,  and  has  been  used  continuously 
from  that  time  to  this.  It  was  further  ordered  that  the  "said  silver 
plate  should  alwais  be  kept  in  one  of  the  Wardens'  houses."  The 
amount  of  the  cost  of  the  plate  was  paid  to  Mr.  Jacob  from  the  funds 
on  January  1st,  1780,  and  an  entry  to  that  effect  was  duly  made  in  the 
account  books  of  the  Parish. 

A  violent  and  absurd  letter  appears  among  those  before  mentioned 
as  having  been  written  by  Rev.  D.  Luther  Rcth,  a  Lutheran  minister, 
formerly  of  Lunenburg,  and  at  present  (1887)  residing  in  the  United, 
States.  He  draws  a  picture  highly  creditable  to  his  imaginative  powers 
but  to  nothing  else,  representing  the  perjured  and  abandoned  Christians 
of  St.  George's  receiving  the  Sacred  Food  from  plate  stolen  from  the 
Germans  and  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  of  sacrilegious 
thieves.  The  man  must  be  little  better  than  a  fool.  This  plate  was 
purchased  by  the  German  congregation  for  use  in  the  Communion 
Service  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  never  used  for  any  other 
service.  It  was  never  handled  by  any  one  save  an  ordained  Priest  of 
the  Church  of  England.  At  the  time  when  the  old  Church  of  St.  George 
became  too  small  for  the  increasing  population,  and  the  new  St  George 
was  erected,  it  passed  from  the  dying  hands  of  the  first  German  minister 
(of  whom  more  anon)  to  the  first  regularly-appointed  English  minister, 
to  be  used  by  him  and  no  one  else.  The  congregation  was  by  this  time 
(1800)  more  than  half  English,  and  those  who  still  retained  their 
German  predilections  were  inclined  to  the  English  Church,  which  alone 
had  cared  for  their  souls  during  a  period  of  half-a-century.  And  when 
at  last  the  congregation  of  St,  George's,  Germans  and  all,  became 
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conformed  to  the  English  Church  and  fully  constituted  of  their  own 
free  will  and  accord,  after  its  model,  the  plate  was  handed  over  to  the 
Rev.  Robert  Fitzgerald.  Uniacke,  honoured  name  in  this  city,  and  has 
passed  from  him  to  his  successors.    The  uncalled  for  and  cruel  attempt 
of  this  truly  Christian  minister,  Mr.  D.  L.  Roth,  to  stir  up  strife  and 
create  bitter  feeling  about  the  communion  plate  used  in  the  holy 
mysteries  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  for  one  hundred  and  eight  years,  can 
only  recoil  on  its  pugnacious,  untruthful  author.    The  plate  is  conse- 
crated by  the  hallowed  use  of  more  than  a  century,  and  one  cannot 
envy  the  pious  pretensions  of  one  who  would  create  ill-feeling  and 
un-Christian  controversy  over  the  sacred  remains  of  the  sainted  dead. 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  from  the  earliest  coming  of 
the  Germans  to  the  present,  no  ordained  minister  has  ever  officiated  in 
the  German  Church,  or  its  offshoot,  the  present  St.  George's,  save  a 
true  and  regular  priest  of  the  Church  of  England.    It  is  true,  of  course, 
to  admit  that  of  late  years  servicee  have  been  held  by  a  German 
Lutheran  minister,  Rev.   Theodore  Cossman,   D.  D.,  in  the  Dutch 
Church,  to  German  Lutherans  in  Halifax.    But  such  services  have  been 
allowed  solely  by  the  Christian  courtesy  of  the  Rectors  of  St.  George's 
in  a  building  once  occupied  by  German  Lutherans,  but  for  a  century 
past  the  property  of  the  Church  of  England.    The  communion  plate 
here  exhibited  has  never  been  used  by  other  than  Church  of  England 
priests,  not  even  in  the  occasional  services  of  the  Dutch  Church  by 
Lutheran  ministers. 

Nothing  occurs  in  any  of  the  annals  of  St.  George's  Church  to  which 
general  attention  may  be  profitably  drawn,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
refugees,  from  the  revolted  colonies,  afterwards  designated  the  United 
States.  About  the  year  1783  and  1784  large  numbers  of  gentlemen 
who  could  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  newly-constituted 
Government,  came  to  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  Among  these 
was  an  aristocratic  German  minister,  with  his  family,  who  had  occupied 
a  distinguished  position  in  New  York,  and  who  now  sought  a  home  in 
the  new  colony  of  Nova  Scotia.  Many  of  his  congregation  followed 
him  from  New  York. 

The  Reverend  Bernard  Michael  Houseal  was  born  at  Heilbronn, 
Wurtemberg,  in  the  year  1727.  His  father  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  Nothing  is  now  known  of  his  early  years.  But  he 
inherited  a  vigorous  constitution,  a  commanding  presence,  and  a  manner 
that  carried  him  through  the  most  aristocratic  society,  and  proclaimed 
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beyond  doubt  his  good  birth.  His  early  years  were  spent  in  study,  his 
education  being  received,  it  is  probable,  in  the  University  of  Tubingen, 
in  Wurtemburg.  His  diligence  in  study  and  powers  of  mind  gave  him 
at  an  early  age,  an  erudition  which  stood  him  in  good  stead  all  his  life. 
During  his  college  career  he  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  man  of 
considerable  standing  and  influence  in  the  town  of  Dim,  viz.,  Christopher 
B.  Mayer,  descendant  of  a  well-born  and  useful  family  of  that  name, 
whose  members  had  been  public  men  in  Ulm  since  1545,  when  the 
founder  of  the  family  was  Stadthauptman,  or  Stipendiary  Magistrate. 
We  can  fancy  the  handsome  student  going  during  his  vacations,  and 
perhaps  oftener,  the  forty  miles  that  separated  him  from  the  scene  of 
his  studies  and  the  residence  of  his  beloved.  We  may  picture  to 
ourselves  the  stimulus  given  to  his  midnight  researches  by  the  prospect 
of  an  early  marriage.  But  his  enterprise  did  not  at  this  period  lead  his 
mind  beyond  the  confines  of  his  native  Province.  But  other  forces  were 
at  work,  which  led  him  finally  to  these  shores. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  18th  century,  more  than  30,000  persecuted 
Salzburgers,  expelled  by  the  wicked  Prince,  Archbishop  Leopold 
Anthony,  because  they  would  not  abjure  their  faith,  fled  to  Russia, 
Holland  and  England.  Of  those  who  went  to  England,  78  selected 
men,  women  and  children  were  sent  to  America  free  of  cost  by  the 
trustees  of  the  young  colony  of  Georgia.  They  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  ecclesiastical  settlement  of  Ebenezer,  Georgia.  In  1752  this  town 
was  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  promise.  Persons  who  had  emigrated 
there  sent  home  letters  full  of  enthusiasm,  which  kindled  the  hearts  of 
many  to  seek  such  a  "land  of  pure  delight."  The  settlement,  appar- 
ently, was  a  pure  theocratic  Lutheran  settlement  of  Germans,  simple  in 
life  and  law,  but  rigid  in  religious  discipline.  This  town  is  long  since 
dead,  destroyed  by  war.  But  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing  it 
was  prosperous. 

There  were  many  in  over-crowded  Germany  who  believed  that  their 
lot  might  be  improved  by  an  emigration  to  a  virgin  soil  in  a  new 
country.  Thus  it  happened  that  Christopher  Bartholomew  Mayer, 
father  of  the  wife  of  the  first  German  minister  of  St.  George's,  made  up 
his  mind  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  Southern  American  province  of 
Georgia.  Early  in  the  year  he  left  his  paternal  home  in  Ulm  and 
started  on  his  journey  from  Ulm  to  Ebenezer,  Georgia.  Among  those 
who  accompanied  him  (it  reads  like  a  romance)  was  of  course  his 
daughter,  Sybilla  Margaretha,  before  this  betrothed  to  the  young 
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student,  Bernard  Michael  Houseal.  This  gentleman  had  now  completed 
his  college  course  and  had  received  his  degree  of  M.  A.  Vows  of 
eternal  affection  had  doubtless  been  exchanged  between  the  two  young 
people,  when  the  design  of  the  lady's  father  to  emigrate  to  America 
became  known.  With  tears  and  sighs  the  daughter  had  made  it  known 
to  her  lover  that  she  must  depart  to  alien  shores,  and  that  separation, 
dark,  dreary  and  unknown,  lay  before  them  both.  The  young  man  now 
informed  the  object  of  his  affections  that  having  been  ordained  to  the 
sacred  ministry,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  engage  in  missionary 
work,  and  that  nothing  would  please  him  better  than  to  proceed  to  the 
North  American  Colonies,  there  to  win  his  spurs  as  a  missionary,  and 
to  gather  a  rich  harvest  of  souls  into  his  heavenly  Master's  fold. 

Then  it  came  to  pass  that  early  in  1752,  Christopher  Bartholomew 
Mayer,  of  TJlrn,  his  wife  and  four  children,  stood  on  the  wharf  in 
Rotterdam,  with  their  faces  set  towards  the  new  world.  The  marriage 
of  Sybilla  Margaretha  Mayer  with  Rev.  Bernard  Michael  Houseal  had 
just  been  celebrated,  and  the  two  young  people,  so  lately  made  one, 
were  going  hand  in  hand  on  the  voyage  of  life. 

But  from  some  unexplained  cause,  they  were  detained  in  Holland  for 
a  whole  year  before  setting  sail  for  the  land  of  their  adoption.  During 
this  year  the  ecclesiastical  influence  of  young  Houseal,  brilliant,  ener- 
getic and  learned  as  he  was,  and  in  communication  with  the  authorities 
of  the  Consistory  of  Stuttgart,  under  whose  auspices  he  was  going  to 
labour  in  America,  caused  a  change  in  Christopher  Mayer's  intentions. 
Instead  of  proceeding  to  Georgia,  as  he  at  first  intended,  lie  with  his 
family  took  his  passage  to  Annapolis,  Maryland.  On  their  arrival 
there  in  safety,  they  were  met  by  a  certain  Daniel  Dulany,  a  large 
landowner,  who  induced  the  thrifty  Germans  to  look  at  his  land  in  and 
about  Fredericktovvn,  in  that  State.  This  conjecture  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  the  ground  for  the  church  subsequently  begun  at  that 
village  by  Mr.  Houseal  was  given  to  him  for  that  purpose  by  Dulany. 
No  doubt  the  fertile  soil  of  Maryland  compared  most  favorably  with 
the  swamps  of  Savannah.  And  with  equal  probability  the  ecclesiastical 
aspirations  of  young  Houseal  led  him  in  the  direction  of  the  converging 
valleys  of  the  Shenandoah  and  Potomac  rivers,  where  a  community 
from  the  Fatherland,  speaking  a  common  language  and  devoted  to 
Lutheranism  as  a  common  faith,  was  already  established  to  welcome  the 
new-comers.  And  so,  in  spite  of  the  frontier  of  their  home  being 
thronged  with  savages,  and  bordering  on  the  wildest  parts  of  the  State) 
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the  immigrant  family  of  Mayer  and  Houseal  planted  themselves  on  the 
ground  rich  in  soil  and  healthy  in  climate,  which  within  three  years 
beheld  Braddock's  defeat.  Thus  bravely  did  the  first  German  minister 
in  Halifax  begin  his  career. 

Here  Mr.  Houseal,  at  the  age  of  25,  began  his  work  as  a  minister  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  The  deed  of  the  land  on  which  the 
church  was  begun  by  Houseal  was  given  by  Daniel  Dulany  to  B.  M. 
Houseal,  as  pastor.  But  the  work,  zealously  begun,  was  stopped  by 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  English,  French  and  Indians. 
Mr.  Houseal's  father-in-law  only  survived  his  emigration  from  his 
native  land  six  months,  dying  in  November,  1752.  His  widow,  sons 
and  daughter  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  principally  to  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Houseal,  however,  did  not  leave  his  flock  in  Fredericktown  until 
the  year  1759,  when  he  took  charge  of  a  congregation  in  Reading  town, 
Pennsylvania.  There  he  remained  until  1768.  From  thence  he  went 
as  clergyman  to  Easton,  Pa.,  and  occasionally,  while  there,  officiated  in 
Philadelphia.  For  a  short  time  he  was  in  South  Carolina,  but  as  his 
brother  had  lately  emigrated  there,  it  may  have  been  only  on  a  visit. 
In  the  year  1770  he  was  transferred  to  New  York,  then  the  leading 
province  in  America.  His  talents  and  industry  procured  him  here  the 
high  position  of  Senior  Minister  of  the  ancient  Lutheran  Church  in 
that  city.  Here  his  sphere  of  influence  continually  increased,  and  his 
ability  and  address  gave  him  an  eminent  position  among  the  people. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  much  culture  and  scholarship.  He 
was  one  of  the  Governors  of  New  York  College,  and  one  of  the 
corporators  of  the  New  York  Hospital. 

When  the  Revolutionary  troubles  began,  Houseal  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  King.  There  was  a  common  bond  of  lineage  between 
him  and  his  Sovereign,  This,  added  to  his  naturally  aristocratic 
temperament,  made  him  an  ardent  defender  of  the  rights  of  the 
monarchy.  From  the  Historical  Records  of  New  York,  we  find  him 
to  have  been  loud  in  his  declarations  of  loyalty  to  England,  as  one  of 
the  addressors  of  Lord  Howe  and  Sir  William  Howe  after  che  occupation 
of  New  York  in  1770. 

When  the  British  took  possession  of  that  capital  in  that  year, 
Houseal's  house  and  church  were  burnt,  in  all  probability  by  the 
retreating  rebels,  who  did  not  forget  that  the  Tory  preacher  had,  with 
his  customary  boldness,  denounced  the  revolutionists  in  no  measured 
terms. 
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The  coming  of  Mr.  Houseal  was  a  great  boon,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  to  the  German  congregation  of  St.  George's.  Their  church 
had  been  completed  now  for  22  years.  They  had  bravely  and  steadily 
kept  up  their  services  in  their  mother  tongue,  depending  on  occasional 
help  from  the  Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  or  any  minister  whom  he  might 
send.  Not  once  during  34  years  had  their  hearts  been  gladdened  by 
the  sound  of  a  native,  speaking  their  own  language.  Dr.  Breynton  had 
with  great  kindness,  which  we  are  bound  to  say  was  duly  appreciated, 
done  for  them  all  that  lay  in  his  power. 

Now  there  had  come  to  Halifax  one  born  and  educated  in  Fatherland, 
one  who  was  not  only  an  accomplished  gentleman,  but  who  could 
minister  to  them  in  their  own  beloved  tongue.  But  here  was  the 
difficulty.  Their  schoolmaster  had  been  assisted  by  the  English  Church 
as  the  foster-mother  of  the  German  Mission.  The  Germans  had,  many 
of  them,  become  warmly  attached  to  that  Church  which  had  befriended 
them  in  the  day  of  their  loneliness.  They  were  a  poor  and  struggling 
community,  though  they  had  a  few  men  of  means  among  them.  The 
congregation,  in  short,  was  no  longer  Lutheran,  though  still  German. 

Mr.  Houseal  had  had  many  opportunities  during  his  sojourn  in  New 
York  of  intercourse  with  the  Episcopal  clergy.  He  had  seen  their 
honest  and  manly  support  of  the  King's  cause,  and  had  sympathized 
with  it.  He,  equally  with  them,  had  suffered  for  his  loyalty  the  loss 
of  all  his  possessions.  He  had  known  Charles  Inglis,  Rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  had  seen  and  admired  the  noble  stand  made  by  him  against 
rebellion  and  bloodshed.  He  had  stood  by  his  side  when  the  troops  of 
the  Continentals  had  over  run  New  York,  and  came  in  to  intimidate 
the  staunch  Royalist  from  praying  for  his  King.  A  common  danger 
cements  an  extraordinary  friendship,  and  common  sympathies,  especially 
political  sympathies,  are  apt  to  sway  the  whole  man.  So  when  Houseal 
come  to  Halifax,  a  Loyalist  refugee,  who  had  left  all  for  his  adherence 
to  the  cause  of  the  King,  and  was  received  as  a  brother  and  friend  by 
the  loyal  population  of  this  city,  where  he  found  a  congregation  to  his 
hand,  German  in  nationality,  yet  English  by  adoption,  Lutheran  by 
birth,  yet  drawn  to  the  Church  of  England  by  the  strong  and  inevitable 
cords  of  love,  he  soon  began  to  seriously  consider  whether  he  could  not 
conform  to  the  Church  to  which  his  German  compatriots  were  so  power- 
fully attracted.  It  was  no  unimportant  step  he  was  called  upon  to 
take.  It  involved  his  whole  ecclesiastical  status.  If  he  conformed  to 
the  Church  of  England,  he  must  admit  the  invalidity  of  his  previous 
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ordination,  and  submit  to  the  imposition  of  Episcopal  hands.  He  must, 
after  an  expatriation  from  the  land  of  his  maturer  years,  again  cross 
the  stormy  ocean,  not  in  a  palatial  steamship,  hut  in  a  small  sailing 
vessel,  and  risk  the  greater  dangers  of  the  return  voyage.  On  the 
whole,  it  was  a  great  sacrifice  of  life-long  training  and  of  personal 
comfort  and  ease  which  he  was  called  upon  to  make. 

From  what  is  known  of  Mr.  Houseal's  previous  career,  of  his 
erudition,  accomplishments  and  personal  character,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  any  step  taken  by  him  would  only  be  dictated  by  the  purest 
motives,  and  carried  out  by  a  self-sacrificing  integrity. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  he  sailed  for  England,  no  doubt  furnished 
with  letters  from  the  highest  circles  in  Halifax.  There  he  was  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Revolution.  Preaching  in  a  popular  London  chapel, 
he  was  heard,  it  is  said,  by  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  probably 
Prince  Edward,  father  of  our  present  beloved  Queen.  Soon  after  this 
he  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  London  for  Deacon's  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England.  He  then  received  the  chaplaincy  of  a  regiment  which  was 
a  favorite  of  the  Duke  of  Kent.  With  this  regiment  he  returned  to 
Halifax,  and  there  began  his  services  to  the  Germans,  leaving  his 
regimental  chaplaincy.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  commanding 
stature,  stately  manners  and  dignified  address,  thoroughly  educated  in 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  as  well  as  theology,  and  speaking  Latin 
especially  with  remarkable  fluency.  In  the  British  Provinces  which 
revolted  from  England  he  served  for  thirty-one  years  as  a  minister  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  preaching  in  New  York  for  fourteen  years  in 
English,  German,  French  and  Dutch.  The  sixteen  years  of  his  after 
life  in  Nova  Scotia  were  devoted  to  God  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

I  add  the  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Houseal  in  the  Gazette  of  1799. 
His  body  lies  in  a  vault  underneath  the  old  Dutch  Church.  It  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Houseal  had  been  a  student  of  medicine  in  his  early 
life,  and  that  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  before  leaving 
Germany.  Of  this  it  is  impossible  to  be  quite  sure,  but  the  balance  of 
evidence  points  that  way. 


LETTERS  AND  OTHER  PAPERS 


RELATING  TO 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 
IN  NOVA  SCOTIA. 


[Copied  by  permission  from  originals  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  London,  G.  B.] 


ORDER  APPOINTING  REV.   JOHN  HARRISON  CHAPLAIN  AT 
ANNAPOLIS  ROYAL. 


It  having  been  thought  necessary  to  have  a  Chaplain  in  Annapolis 
Royal,  the  Council  of  War  have  thought  fit,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Commodore  Martin,  to  appoint  John  Harrison,  Clerk,  to  the 
station,  and  a  commission  is  ordered  him  accordingly. 

At  a  Council  of  War  at  Annapolis  Royal,  October  11th,  1710. 

(Sgd.)    Francis  Nicholson. 


CERTIFICATE  TO  MR.   HARRISON  FOR  LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE. 

We,  under  subscribers,  the  Governor,  Lieut. -Governor,  and  others, 
the  Commissioned  Officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Garrison  of  Annapolis 
Royal,  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  America,  think  ourselves  in  justice  bound  to 
certifie  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Harrison, 
Chaplain  to  this  Her  Majesty's  Garrison,  for  above  these  three  years, 
last  past,  hath  performed  his  office  and  duty  as  Chaplain  of  this 
Garrison  with  all  possible  care,  diligence  and  application.    *     *  * 

Sam:  Vetch,  Gov'r. 

Tho:  Caulfield,  Lt. -Gov'r. 

John  Williams,  ) 

L.  Armstrong,    I  Captains. 

Chris:  Aldrich,  j 
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Ja:  Bonnett,  ] 
Ed:  Bradstreet,  | 
Jno:  Jephson,  !►  Lieuts. 
Jno:  Jeffryson, 
Jno:  Cross, 
Otto  Hamilton,  ] 
Jno:  Keating,  j 
Thos:  Bolton,  Eng'eers. 
And:  Simpson,  j 
Thos:  Pendergrast,  J 
Frank  Spelman,  Fort  Master. 
Geo:  Yane,  Engineer. 

Peter   ,  Commissioner. 

Wm:  Sheen,  Surgeon. 

rOn  the  above  certificate,  leave  of  absence  was  granted  Mr.  Harrison  "  to 
go  to  Boston  on  his  own  affairs,"  the  document  being  signed  by  Lieut.- 
Governor  Caulfield,  and  dated  7th  November,  1713.] 


MEMORIAL  FROM  MR.   HAliRISON  IN  BOSTON  TO  COLONEL  NICHOLSON 

IN  LONDON. 

To  His  Excellency  Francis  Nicholson,  Esqr.,  etc.  : 

The  Memorial  of  Mr.  John  Harrison,  etc. 

May  it  Please  Your  Excellency: 

That  whereas,  Your  Memorialist  has  been  Chaplain  to  Her  Majesty's 
Garrison,  of  Annapolis  Royal,  since  that  place  has  been  reduced  to  the 
English  Government  by  your  successful  conduct,  he  thinks  it  his  duty 
to  acquaint  Your  Excellency  with  the  state  of  the  church  there,  and  to 
beg  Your  Excelencies  favor  in  asserting  the  rights  of  it.  The  Most 
Christian  King  having  built  a  handsome  chappell  in  the  Fort  of  Port 
Royal  whilst  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  and  having  endowed 
it  with  two  acres  and  an  half  of  glebe  land,  situated  in  the  Lower 
Town,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Missionary  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  as 
appears  by  an  authentic  deed  for  that  purpose,  I  humbly  conceive  that 
tho'  the  property  be  altered,  yet  both  the  church  and  the  land  belong- 
ing to  it  should  still  be  applied  to  pious  uses.  Its  my  humble  request 
to  Your  Excellency  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  order  the  Barracks  to 
be  removed  out  of  the  chappell,  which  has  been  encumbered  with  them 
during  the  late  war,  by  reason  of  the  want  of  room  and  other  con- 
veniences for  the  soldiers'  lodgings.    Upon  this  occasion  likewise  I 
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cannot  omit  informing  Your  Excellency  of  a  house  that  was  lately- 
built  upon  the  church  land  by  Capt.  John  Adams,  Sir  Charles  Hobby's 
Agent,  contrary  to  an  express  warning  given  him  by  me  before  two 
witnesses.  The  house  is  now  in  Sir  Charles  Hobby's  possession,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  cf  the  land  has  suffered  much  damage  by  digging 
of  clay  to  make  bricks  for  building  and  other  uses,  by  the  said  Mr. 
Adams.  Your  Excellency  being  no  less  eminent  for  your  piety  and 
love  of  religion  than  for  your  prudent  administration  of  civil  affairs,  I 
don't  doubt  but  that  you  will  take  care  to  do  justice  in  this  matter,  and 
I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself  with  humility,  etc. 

Jno.  Harrison. 

Boston,  Nov.  23rd,  1713. 


[Accompanying  the  above  Memorial  are  two  title-deeds,  purporting  to  be 
executed  before  "  John  Chrysostome  Loppinot,  Councillor,  King's  Attor- 
ney, and  Notary  Royal  of  Acadia."  The  first  bears  date  25th  November, 
1699,  and  is  from  "Anthony  Hebert,  inhabitant  of  Port  Royal"  to  " M. 
Claude  LeBastien  de  Villet,  Knight,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Anbinettes  " 
and  captain  of  a  company  of  marines,  etc.  The  second  is  dated  3rd  of 
December,  1704,  and  is  from  M.  Claude  LeBastien  de  Villet,  Knight, 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Anbinettes,  etc.,  formerly  Major-General  of 
Acadia,  and  Judith  Henrietta,  his  spouse,  to  M.  James  Francis 
DeBrouilliant,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Brouilliant  and  other  places, 
Knight  of  the  Military  Order  of  Saint  Louis,  Governor  of  the  Province 
of  Acady,  named  for  Syndick  of  the  Mission  of  the  Order  of  Recollects 
of  Acady  by  the  Father  Patrick  Rene,  Superior  of  the  Missionaries 
Recollect  in  Acady  and  Vicar-General  of  the  said  country."  The  descrip- 
tion which  is  given  with  great  particularity  is  the  same  in  both  deeds.] 


REPLY  OF  S.  P.  G.  TO  LORDS  COMMISSIONERS  OF  TRADE  AND 
PLANTATIONS. 

London,  April,  1746. 

To  John  Pownall,  Esq., 

Solicitor  and  Clerk  to  the 

Rt.  Hon.  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  Trade  and  Plantations. 

Sir, — In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  who  is  now  at  the  Bath,  I  am 
directed  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  to  acquaint  you  that  they  received  with  much  pleasure  the 
account  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  wrote  by  order  of 
the  Lords  Commissions  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  that  His  Majesty 
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had  given  directions  that  a  number  of  persons  shall  be  sent  to  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  North  America,  and  heartily  offer  their  best 
wishes  and  prayers  for  the  happy  progress  and  complete  success  of  that 
great  and  useful  undertaking.  It  afforded  the  Society  much  satisfaction 
to  observe  that  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations 
showed  so  just  and  necessary  a  regard  for  introducing  and  supporting 
true  religion  among  the  people  to  be  settled  there ;  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  consulting  in  so  great  a  degree  the  civil  and  commercial 
interests  of  that  Colony  and  of  Great  Britain. 

To  accomplish  as  far  as  lay  in  the  Society  the  pious  and  laudable 
intention  of  ye  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  a 
special  meeting  was  immediately  called  which  consisted  of  a  larger 
number  than  usual  of  their  members,  who  unanimously  concurred  in 
the  following  resolutions : 

That  six  clergymen  and  six  schoolmasters  of  the  Church  of  England 
shall  be  provided  by  the  Society  and  sent  to  Nova  Scotia  as  the  settle- 
ments are  made,  and  the  occasions  of  the  colony  require.  That  the 
salary  to  each  Missionary  by  £70  a  year,  which  is  the  highest  salary 
allowed  to  any  missionary  employed  by  the  Society,  and  that  £50  be 
given  to  each  missionary  as  a  gratuity  to  facilitate  the  first  settlement, 
which  is  more  than  has  been  ever  given  by  the  Society  upon  any  such 

occasion.  . 

That  the  salary  to  each  schoolmaster  be  £15  per  annum,  which  is 
the  highest  salary  allowed  to  any  schoolmaster  employed  by  the  Society, 
and  that  £10  be  given  to  each  schoolmaster  as  a  gratuity  to  faciliate 
the  first  settlement,  which  is  the  greatest  sum  ever  given  by  the 
Society  to  any  schoolmaster  upon  any  occasion. 

*  *  #  *  *  *  *  * 
The  Society  will  use  their  best  endeavors  to  appoint  some  mission- 
aries and  schoolmasters  who  can  speak  the  French  language. 

*  *  *  *  *  *         *  * 

The  Society  observes  that  there  is  a  chaplain  settled  already  at 
Annapolis  Royal,  who  it  is  taken  for  granted  is  resident  and  con- 
stantly performs  his  duty  there.  * 

(Sgd.)    J.  Henderson. 
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MR.  TUTTY'S  APPLICATION. 

To  the  Venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  : 

The  Humble  Petition  of  William  Tutty,  Master  of  Arts,  late 
of  Emmanuel  College,  in  Cambridge,  Sheweth  : 

That  the  said  William  Tutty  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  1737,  by  the  Bt.  He  v.  Dr.  Butts,  then  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
and  priest  by  the  present  Bt.  Bev.  the  Lord  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  and 
that  he  hath  officiated  as  lecturer  and  curate  in  the  Parish  of  All 
Saints,  in  Hertford,  for  the  space  of  five  years,  last  past,  and  that  he 
is  desirous  of  being  accepted  by  this  Honorable  Society  as  one  of  their 
missionaries,  and  therefore  humbly  presumes  to  offer  himself  a  candi- 
date for  that  trust. 

(Sgd.)    William  Tutty. 

April  ye  11th,  1749. 


MR.   TUTTY'S  LETTERS  OF  RECOMMENDATION. 

To  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  af  Lincoln  in  Great  Marlborough 
Street  : 

My  Lord, — The  Bev.  Mr.  Tutty,  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  curate 
and  lecturer  of  All  Saints'  Parish,  in  the  Town  of  Hertford,  of  your 
Lordship's  diocese,  is  very  desirous  to  be  recommended  to  the  Society 
for  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  for  one  of  their  missionaries  to  the  new 
settlement  of  Nova  Scotia,  through  your  Lordship's  means.  At  his 
request  I  take  the  liberty  to  certify  to  your  Lordship  that  I  have 
known  Mr.  Tutty  during  my  residence  at  Hertford  for  some  years,  and 
do  believe  him  very  well  qualified  for  that  mission. 

I  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

S.  Nichols, 

Norfolk  Street,  April  10th?  1749, 
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Sir, — The  Rev.  Mr.  Tatty,  lecturer  of  All  Saints,  Hertford,  being 
desirous  of  settling  in  Nova  Scotia,  has  applied  to  me  this  morning  for 
a  letter  of  recommendation,  but  as  I  have  not  a  list  by  me  of  ye  mem- 
bers of  Society,  I  hope  youl  excuse  my  making  an  address  to  you  in 
his  behalf.  I  dare  say  you  are  not  a  stranger  to  his  qualifications  or 
caracter,  and  therefore  twill  be  needless  to  say  anything  on  that  head. 
I  imagine  he  will  have  a  good  many  letters  on  same  subject,  and,  if 
you  sir,  shall  think  him  deserving  your  friendship  in  this  affair 
will  oblige, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Nath.  Brassey. 

Roxford,  12th  April  1749. 
To  the  Rev.  Doctor  Nichols,  in  Norfolk  Street  in  the  Strand. 


Sir,  Mr.  Tutty  having  a  great  desire  to  go  to  Nova  Scotia,  and 

hearing  that  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  will  send 
some  clergymen  thither,  has  requested  me  to  use  my  interest  with  you 
to  recommend  him  to  the  Society.  Tho'  I  shall  part  with  him  with 
reluctance,  yet  I  cannot  in  justice  to  his  merit  refuse  him  any  assist- 
ance in  my  power  in  return  for  his  careful  and  creditable  discharge  of 
his  office  as  my  curate  for  five  years  past.  My  parishioners,  too,  will 
meet  with  some  difficulty  in  the  choice  of  an  afternoon  lecturer  to 
succeed  him,  worthy  as  himself.  But,  Sir,  great  as  the  loss  of  him  may 
be,  both  to  my  parishioners  and  myself,  we  are  ready  to  submit  to  it 
for  the  interest  of  one  we  so  much  regard.  I  must  therefore  earnestly 
request  you  to  recommend  him  to  the  Society  as  a  very  fit  and  proper 
person  to  go  abroad  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  do  everything  else 
that  belongs  to  the  duty  and  office  of  a  clergyman. 

As  'tis  needless  to  add  more  to  enforce  this  request  with  one  who  is 
ever  ready  to  do  good  and  friendly  offices :  shall  only  subscribe  myself. 

Your  Affectionate  Brother  and 

Most  Obedient  Humble  Servant, 

Edw  :  Bourchier. 

Hertford,  April  ye  10th,  1749. 
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MR.  ANWYL'S  APPLICATION. 

To  the  Honorable  and  Revd.  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts: 

The  Revd.  William  Anwyl,  A.  B.,  who  was  as  appears  by  the  here- 
with letters  of  orders,  ordained  priest  and  deacon  by  the  Right  Revd. 
Doctor  Peploe,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  begs  leave  to  offer  himself  a 
candidate  for  a  mission  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  as  there  are  several 
hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wales  who  embark  for  that  new 
intended  settlement,  he  humbly  presumes  he  may  be  useful  in  not  only 
officiating  in  the  English  tongue,  but  in  the  Welsh  also,  as  occasion 
shall  require.  The  favor  of  being  appointed  to  this  mission  will  greatly 
oblige  the  Hon'ble  and  Revd.  Society's  most  dutiful  and  obedient 
humble  servant. 

Wm.  Anwyl,  Clerk. 


MR.  ANWYL'S  LETTERS  OF  RECOMMENDATION. 

To  the  Eonble.  and  Revd.  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  : 

I  do  certify  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anwyl  behaved  well  and  agreeable  to 
the  character  of  a  clergyman  while  under  my  command  on  board  the 
Devonshire. 

P.  Warren.* 

(Similar  certificate  signed  "  E.  Hawke.") 


We,  the  underwritten,  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anwyl 
as  a  person  qualified  for  any  mission  this  Honorable  Society  may  be 
pleased  to  appoint  him  to. 

(Sgd.)  Louis. 

Rich.  Myddelton. 
W.  Bodvell. 
John  Wynn. 


*  Admiral  Warren  was  in  command  of  the  Naval  Squadron  at  the  taking  of  Louis- 
burg  in  1745. 
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MR.  TUTTY'S  FIRST  LETTER. 

From  on  board  ye  Beaufort  in  ye 
Harbour  o/Chebucto,  September 
ye  29th,  1749. 

Sir, — To  give  the  Venerable  Society  a  particular  account  of  the 
various  occurences  I  met  with  during  my  voyage  to  Nova  Scotia, 
would  be  tedious  to  them  and  irksome  to  myself.  It  may  be  sufficient 
to  observe  that  on  ye  21st  of  June  I  arrived  safe  in  the  Harbour  of 
Chebucto,  where  I  still  continue  with  the  Governor  on  board  the 
Beaufort ;  an  happiness  for  which  I  stand  indebted  to  the  unasked 
and  unexpected  recommendation  of  the  Bp.  of  Lincoln.  I  call  it  an 
happiness,  not  because  the  Governor  is  the  greatest  man  here,  but 
because  he  is  the  most  agreeable  man.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  his 
conduct  in  his  present  situation  ;  that  affibility,  candour,  mildness  and 
moderation  which  distinguished  him  in  England  is  still  more  con- 
spicuous iu  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  preserve  these 
virtues  when  a  man  has  nothing  to  discompose  or  ruffle  him ;  but  to 
maintain  them  in  the  midst  of  idleness,  obstinacy  and  perverseness,  as 
he  has  done,  requires  great  judgment,  and  such  an  absolute  command 
over  one's  self  as  is  attained  by  very  few.  I  must  own  I  am  undesign- 
edly drawn  into  a  very  pleasing  subject,  but  must  be  obliged  to  drop 
it  instantly  for  fear  I  should  disparage  it,  and  therefore  I  shall  say  no 
more  of  ye  governor  because  I  cannot  say  so  much  as  he  deserves. 

The  Secretary  (Hugh  Davidson,  Esq.)  and  the  Aid-de-Oamp  (Bichd, 
Bulkley,  Esqr.)  as  they  are  very  well  qualified  for  their  present  under- 
taking, so  are  they  indefatigable  in  the  execution  of  it.  I  cannot  help 
calling  the  Governor  and  these  two  gentlemen  the  Triumvirate  of  Nova 
Scotia ;  not  like  those  among  the  Romans  which  were  calculated  to 
serve  private  views,  and  to  aggrandize  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
liberties  and  fortunes  of  their  fellow-subjects.  This  is  a  Triumvirate 
of  a  quite  different  nature,  directing  all  its  actions  and  endeavors  to  one 
single  point — the  establishment  of  this  colony,  and  by  that  means 
contributing  to  the  happiness  of  numbers  who  would  be  miserable 
without  it.  They  have  indeed  met  with  many  obstacles  arising  chiefly 
from  the  perverseness  of  the  present  settlers,  who  are  in  general  a 
thoughtless  set  of  people.  But  notwithstanding  this,  by  this  assiduous 
application  all  difficulties  are  in  a  great  measure  surmounted,  and  the 
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colony  so  far  advanced  that  I  believe  neither  French  treachery  nor 
Indian  cruelty ;  nay,  what  is  more  than  both,  not  even  the  perverseness 
of  the  settlers  themselves  will  be  able  to  prevail  against  it. 

And  here,  as  this  is  my  first  letter  to  the  Society,  I  am  naturally  led 
to  give  them  an  account  both  of  the  old  inhabitants,  and  of  ye  new 
settlers  in  this  colony ;  after  this  done  I  hope  I  shall  be  thought 
excusable  if  I  add  my  own  observations  thereupon. 

As  to  the  old  inhabitants,  they  both,  French  and  Indians,  are 
bigotted  Papists  and  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  their  priests ;  and 
if  we  add  hereto  the  little  commerce  that  has  subsisted  between  them  and 
the  English,  we  shall  be  but  little  surprised  to  find  them  more  attached 
to  the  French  King  than  the  mild  administration  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty.  The  French,  indeed,  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  latter  to 
their  obedience,  but  it  is  a  mere  verbal  acknowledgment  unsupported 
by  any  action  demonstrative  of  true  loyalty,  and  if  we  may  judge  of 
their  disposition  by  their  present  prevarication  and  their  past  behavour, 
we  may  positively  pronounce  that  this  acknowledgment  is  rather  the 
effect  of  fear  than  the  consequence  af  love  and  true  conviction.  The 
Indians  of  this  Peninsula — when  we  first  arrived — came  frequently 
amongst  us  with  their  wives  and  children,  traded  with  us  and  seemed 
not  in  the  least  dissatisfied  with  our  settling  here.  But  they  vanished 
all  at  once,  summoned  as  we  learned  afterwards  by  their  priest  at 
Chignecto,  who  is  endeavoring  to  stir  them  up  to  arms,  and  has  himself 
now,  as  he  did  in  the  last  war,  appeared  about  Minas  at  the  head  of 
some  of  them.  But  as  an  officer  is  posted  there  with  an  hundred  men, 
and  is  so  fortified  as  to  be  a  match  for  all  the  Indians  of  the  Peninsula 
there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  on  that  side.  As  to  the  Town  of 
Halifax,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  even  if  it  was  not  fortified  at 
all,  would  be  its  certain  safeguard  against  any  attempts  of  Indian 
cowardice,  for  unless  ten  times  ye  number  they  never  appear  openly 
like  men  in  arms,  but  skulk  behind  a  tree  and  kill  in  ambuscade  ;  to 
see  them  is  to  rout  them.  But,  however,  as  ye  present  settlement  by 
the  care  and  vigilance  of  the  Governor  is  fortified  with  five  redouts,  they 
will  never  venture  to  approach  us,  were  their  numbers  ten  times  larger 
than  they  are.  Some  thoughtless  stragglers  they  possibly  may  and 
probably  will  cut  off,  but  the  main  body  of  the  settlement  may  bid 
defiance  to  their  rage,  however  inflamed  by  the  implacable  malice  of  a 
DeLoutre,  and  the  fiery  zeal  of  popish  bigotry. 

Unhappy  wretches  !  from  my  soul  I  pity  the  poor  Indians.  They 
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seemed  inclined  to  peace,  but  their  religion,  it  seems,  will  not  suffer 
them  to  be  at  peace.    Savage,  indeed,  they  are  by  nature,  but  nature 
never  taught  them  cruelty.    No,  that  lesson  was  reserved  for  the  pre- 
tended teachers  of  the  true  religion,  if  it  be  not  an  impious  prostitution 
of  that  sacred  name,  to  apply  it  to  any  doctrine  which  inspires  a  cause- 
less rage,  a  vindictive  temper,  and  a  thirst  for  blood.    Good  God  ! 
what  can  such  pastors  think  who  thus  misguide  their  flock  1  Whence 
do  they  fetch  arguments  to  palliate  such  pernicious  doctrines?  Do 
they  fetch  them  from  humanity  ?    No,  humanity,  to  say  no  more,  will 
teach  them  at  least  to  be  kind  and  courteous  to  their  fellow  creatures 
without  meditating  their  destruction,  who  design  no  injury  to  them. 
Do  they  fetch  them  from  Christianity  ?    I  tremble  when  I  ask  the 
question.    Christianity  teaches  us  to  love  as  brethren,  to  be  tender- 
hearted, forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath 
forgiven  us.    But  I  forget  to  whom  I  am  writing ;  the  Society,  I  hope, 
will  forgive  this  trespass  of  an  honest  zeal ;  tho'  I  cannot  help  observing 
that  such  disciples  (by  whatever  name  they  call  themselves,  whether  of 
the  Catholic,  the  Apostolic,  the  Primitive,  the  true,  the  only  church  of 
Christ,  it  matters  not  at  all)  such  disciples  are  a  scandal  to  that  Master 
who  came  to  preach  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men ;  and  notwith- 
standing their  pretensions,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  that  body  of  men 
is  the  best  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  which  breathes  the  purest 
charity. 

As  to  the  new  settlers,  they  may  be  divided  into  some  late  inhabitants 
from  Old  and  New  England ;  the  lower  sort  among  the  former  are  in 
general  a  set  of  most  abandoned  wretches,  and  are  so  deeply  sunk  into 
almost  all  kinds  of  immorality  that  they  scarce  retain  the  shadow  of 
religion.  There  are,  indeed,  a  few  good  men  amongst  them,  and  here  it 
would  be  great  injustice  to  the  officers  that  accepted  His  Majesty's  bounty 
not  to  declare  that  they  behave  with  great  decency,  in  general,  and  seldom 
fail  to  join  in  our  religious  assemblies,  where  their  behaviour  is  such  as 
argues  a  true  sense  of  their  duty  and  an  awful  reverence  to  that  gracious 
and  tremendous  Being  who  presides  at  them,  'Tis  to  be  hoped  that 
their  example,  joined  to  that  of  other  good  men,  and  enforced  by  press, 
ing  and  pathetic  exhortations,  will  in  time,  have  a  proper  influence  on 
the  minds  and  morals  of  the  lower  people,  wear  them  gradually  from 
habitual  sins  and  convince  them  that  the  beauty  of  holiness  is  not  an 
abstracted  notion,  but  a  real  good,  and  is  not  only  the  ornament  of  life, 
but  the  true  happiness  of  man, 
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As  to  those  who  come  from  New  England  to  settle  or  transact 
any  business  here  they  make  great  pretensions  to  religion  and  having 
ye  form  of  godliness  would  be  thought  not  to  contradict  ye  power  of  it 
in  their  actions.  But  men  of  open  and  undisguised  sincerity  can  easily 
see  thro'  the  falsehood  of  their  pretensions ;  and  tho'  they  are  scandal- 
ized and  justly  scandalized  at  the  barefaced  immorality  of  too  many 
among  the  settlers  from  the  mother  country,  yet  'tis  to  be  feared  that 
ye  externals  of  religion  are  more  prevalent  among  them  than  the 
essence  of  it ;  their  notorious  prevarication,  to  mention  no  other  instance, 
which  appear  in  all  their  commercial  dealings  is  an  evident  proof  of 
this  melancholy  truth.  A  great  deal  of  their  original  leaven  still 
ferments  amongst  them,  and  I  cannot  help  saying  that  the  more  atten- 
tively I  consider  them  the  more  reason  have  I  to  say  that  tho'  they 
seek  the  Lord  often  (to  use  an  expression  very  common  and  familiar 
with  them)  yet  they  seek  him  in  such  a  manner  as  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  find  him. 

What  is  here  said  may  seem  a  harsh  and  severe  censure ;  but  let  it 
appear  in  what  light  it  will,  I  cannot  yet  retract  it ;  for  tho'  there  are 
doubtless  many  good  men  amongst  them,  some  of  which  I  know,  men 
of  honest  and  ingenuous  dispositions,  and  whose  actions  are  comformable 
thereto  ;  yet,  this  in  general,  is  their  true  character.  In  order  to  carry 
their  point  they  will  prevaricate  above  measure,  and  speak  even  truth 
with  an  intention  to  deceive.  I  could  mention  other  instances  of 
immorality,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  justify  what  I  have  said  alone, 
and  therefore  let  them  make  never  so  great  professions  to  religion 
while  they  act  in  this  manner  their  religion  is  built  upon  no  better 
foundation  than  the  sand  which  the  least  observation  overthrows. 
He  that  would  convince  me  of  his  piety  to  God  must  first  give  me 
proof  that  he  has  moral  honesty  at  least  in  his  intercourse  with  men. 

In  this  light  appears  the  disposition  of  the  colony  of  Nova  Scotia ;  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  mistaken,  but  fear  I  am  not,  for  I  have  taken 
unusual  pains  to  get  the  best  information  I  was  able;  have  observed 
their  actions  and  professions  carefully  by  comparing  the  one  with  the 
other ;  have  been  forced  (in  which  I  am  far  from  being  singular)  to  form 
the  above  judgment  of  their  disposition.  The  question  is  then,  how  to 
mend  it  1  And  here  (to  begin  with  the  old  inhabitants)  it  ought  not  to 
be  forgot  that  the  nearest  of  the  French  settlements  lie  at  the  distance 
of  about  40  miles  from  the  Town  of  Halifax,  so  that  'tis  very  difficult 
to  have  any  communication  with  them,  at  least  such  communication  as 
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might  convince  them  of  the  errors  of  their  faith.    And  yet  this  seems 
to  be  absolutely  necessary,  if  it  was  only  to  make  them  good  subjects; 
for  true  religion  and  a  due  submission  to  just  and  legal  government  are 
inseparable,  whereas  the  contrary  is  often  attended  with  anarchy  and 
confusion  as  might  easily  be  exemplified  in  many  instances.    But  how 
shall  they  be  convinced  of  the  errors  of  their  faith  1    That  sure,  is  no 
difficult  task,  since  in  order  to  be  rejected  they  want  only  to  be  seen. 
But  how  shall  they  see  them  1    Give  them  an  opportunity  to  look  into 
the  foundations  of  Christianity ;  the  foundations  of  Christianity  once 
opened  to  their  view  will  plainly  show  them  that  their  faith  is  not 
built  upon  Christ — the  Rock  of  Truth,  but  upon  pride — the  parent  of 
errors,  and  carried  up  by  the  intrigues  of  an  ambitious  priesthood  in 
order  to  exercise  a  spiritual — I  should  have  said  a  diabolical  domina- 
tion over  the  consciences  of  mankind.    What,  therefore,  I  humbly 
apprehend  is  necessary  on  this  occasion  is — to  supply  them  with 
some  French  bibles,  or  testaments  at  least,  together  with  an  easy 
paraphrase  or  some  plain  comments  thereupon,  explaining  those  expres- 
sions which  allude,  either  to  the  Jewish  or  the  heathen  customs  and 
their  several  forms  of  speech.    I  am  satisfied  they  would  embrace  joy- 
fully— if  not  prevented  by  their  priests — an  opportunity  to  read  them, 
and  if  a  few  French  protestants  were  induced  to  settle  among  them, 
with  an  able  missionary  of  the  same  nation,  I  doubt  not  but  a  few 
years  would  make   a  great    alteration — both  in  their  loyalty  and 
religion — and  wean  them  by  degrees  from  their  attachment  to  the 
Popish  faith,  which  is  calculated  rather  to  serve  the  ambitious  views  of 
a  few  than  to  promote  the  spiritual  good  and  religious  welfare  of  all. 
If  the  venerable  Society  should  approve  of  this,  or  such  like  scheme,  I 
hope  I  shall  be  excusable  if  I  take  the  liberty  to  recommend  to  them 
a  person  for  this  mission.    The  person  I  mean  (Mr.  Moreau)  is  a  native 
of  France,  was  a  parochial  minister  there,  and  consequently  a  papist; 
but  as  our  blessed  Saviour  has  promised  that  if  any  man  will  do  the 
will  of  God  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  was  of  God,  or 
whether  he  spoke  of  himself,  he  was  guided  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  there  was  no  room  to  expect 
protection  after  this  in  that  kingdom,  he  quitted  his  preferment  for  the 
sake  of  conscience,  came  to  England,  where  he  staid  some  time,  and 
married  and  embarked  afterwards  with  his  wife  for  Nova  Scotia,  where 
he  intends  to  settle,  and  I  humbly  hope  that  the  Divine  Providence 
who  watches  over  those  who  suffer  for  righteousness  sake  will  bless  his 
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honest  undertakings  in  a  mercantile  way,  with  that  decent  competency 
which  his  conscience  would  not  suffer  him  to  enjoy  in  his  ministerial 
capacity.  If  the  venerable  Society  should  think  fit  to  employ  him  in 
this  mission,  I  will  be  bold  to  answer  that  he  shall  faithfully  discharge 
it,  and  I  am  well  assured  that  my  Lord  Duppliu,  Mr.  Mellish,  in  Lessel 
Street,  Lienster  Fields,  and  Mr.  Turner  in  Warwick  Street,  will  do  the 
same.  As  to  my  own  part  I  must  say  I  never  was  more  deceived  in 
my  life  if  he  is  not  a  good  man;  a  good  member  of  society,  and  a 
good  Christian. 

As  to  the  Indians  I  shall  say  little  of  them,  misguided  by  their  Priests 
and  French  at  Louisbourg,  they  unhappy  men,  are  running  blindly  upon 
their  own  destruction,  for  since  I  began  this  letter,  they  have  commenced 
hostilities  against  us  in  a  base  and  barbarous  manner  ;  to  enumerate  the 
particulars  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  and  therefore  I  shall  only  say 
that  as  they  will  never  venture  to  approach  the  body  of  the  settlement, 
so  'tis  to  be  feared  they  will  be  ever  lurking  to  destroy  the  unwary,  the 
helpless  and  unarmed.  On  which  account  the  Governor,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  His  Majesty's  Council  is  obliged  to  raise  two  companies  to 
scour  the  woods,  with  a  premium  of  ten  guineas  for  every  Indian, 
whether  taken  or  destroyed.  This  may  seem  to  civilized  people  an 
extraordinary  way  of  making  war,  but  is  the  only  effectual  way  of 
fighting  such  an  enemy  with  the  prospect  of  success.  To  offer  premiums 
for  the  destruction  of  whole  bodies  of  men  sounds  harsh  to  humanity, 
and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  the  Governor  assented  to  it;  but  such 
is  the  cruelty  and  cowardice  (always  inseparable  companions)  of  these 
savages,  that  there  is  no  safety  without  their  extirpation.  The  last 
word  shocks  me  when  I  wish  success  to  such  an  enterprise,  but  self- 
preservation,  in  spite  of  humanity,  extorts  it  from  us  here.  But  to  the 
settlers  and  the  savages  be  the  consequences  of  this  war  what  they  will, 
upon  the  French  of  Louisbourg,  upon  the  savages  themselves  and  their 
distructive  Priests  are  they  chargeable :  the  blood  spilt  must  be 
accounted  for  them  ;  the  colony  is  guiltless. 

Thus  much  of  the  old  inhabitants  :  return  we  to  the  new,  which  I 
divide  into  settlers  from  old  and  new  England.  I  have  attempted  the 
characters  of  both.  As  to  the  truth  of  what  is  said  concerning  the  first 
I  am  sorry  to  be  so  undesirably  convinced  of  that,  and  I  fear  I  am  not 
mistaken  with  regard  to  the  latter.  What  is  to  be  done  with  them  ? 
Something  must  be  attempted,  not  only  with  regard  to  eternity,  but  for 
the  present  benefit  of  this  colony,  for  tho'  righteousness  exalteth  a 
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nation,  yet  sin  is  a  reproaeh  to  any  people.  As  to  this  point  much,  very 
much  will  depend  upon  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  and  upon  the  Society 
who  send  them. 

As  to  my  own  part  I  am  determined  by  God's  assistance  to  oppose 
myself  with  all  my  might  to  stop  that  torrent  of  immorality  which 
prevails  amongst  us.  Little  has  or  can  indeed  be  done  at  present  in  our 
unsettled  state  towards  promoting  this  good  end.  But  when  their 
habitations  are  built  neither  private  nor  publick  administrations  shall 
be  wanting,  and  in  order  to  add  the  greater  weight  to  them  I  trust  in 
God,  my  own  example  shall  constantly  attend  them. 

As  to  those  who  seem  to  retain  the  form  without  the  power  of  god- 
liness, here  likewise,  very  much  will  depend  upon  the  clergy.    When  in 
England  I  associated  with  sects  of  all  denominations,  and  after  intimacy 
contracted  with  some  of  the  best  and  most  intelligent  among  them  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  discourse  freely  with  them  about  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  asked  their  reasons  for  dissenting  from  it. 
I  have  been  often  shocked  at  their  answer  :  "  That  they  had  no  objection 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  the  cause  of  their 
separation  was  the  immoral  lives  of  their  ministers."    An  heavy  load  of 
guilt  have  those  to  whom  this  dreadful  truth  is  applicable  !    It  would 
lead  me  too  far  to  say  anything  of  the  reasonableness  or  unreasonable- 
ness of  separation  on  the  above  account,  and  therefore  I  shall  only 
observe,  if  immorality  among  the  clergy  has  driven  many  from  the 
Church  of  England  it  doubtless  will  keep  those  at  a  greater  distance 
from  it  who  were  never  within  its  pale.    I  have  been  informed  some 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  from  the  Province  of  Massachusetts, 
say  that  the  bad  lives  of  the  present  settlers  will  certainly  deter  numbers 
in  that  Province  from  coming  here  ;  and  if  the  clergy  should  add  to  this 
objection  their  own  bad  example,   the  scandal  will  be  insuperable. 
Besides  the  inhabitants  of  that  Province  are  very  rigid  in  their  profes- 
sion, and  are  constant  attendants  upon  Divine  service ;  and  therefore 
as  they  have  no  meetings  at  present,  possibly,  nay  probably,  they  may 
be  brought  into  ye  bosom  of  our  church  by  which  means  we  shall 
become  one  fold,  under  one  shepherd,  Jesus  Christ,  the  righteous. 

This,  I  humbly  apprehend,  is  a  very  desirable  thing  on  more  accounts 
than  one.  For  I  have  observed  that  differences  in  religious  sentiments, 
from  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  are  frequently  attended  with  dis- 
sentions  in  civil  life,  while  an  intemperate  zeal  for  each  other's  opinions 
betray  men  into  such  a  frame  of  mind  as  neither  reason  or  religion 
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justifies.  Besides  religious  sentiments  have  no  inconsiderable  influence 
on  the  tempers  of  mankind ;  they  will  be  either  affable  or  morose 
according  to  the  tenets  they  embrace,  and  as  the  Church  of  England 
entertains  the  most  amiable  notions  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  breathes 
nothing  but  charity — both  to  bodies  and  the  souls  of  men  ;  the  profes- 
sors of  it,  if  they  act  agreeably  to  their  profession— must  not  only  be 
inoffensive  in  behaviour,  but  affable  in  expression,  and  benevolent  in 
heart.  On  the  contrary,  to  entertain  unworthy  conceptions  of  the 
Diety,  to  consider  Him  as  an  angry  and  vindictive  being,  as  partial  in 
the  distribution  of  His  favors  or  a  respector  of  persons  without  any 
regard  to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  their  actions, — such  notions  (and 
notions  like  these  are  entertained  by  many)  will  either  raise  a  man  into 
spiritual  pride  or  sink  him  into  the  lowest  desperation.  They  are, 
indeed,  both  fatal  and  destructive  errors  ;  but  I  shall  say  nothing  of 
the  last,  as  'tis  less  pernicious  to  society,  and  as  to  the  former,  I  shall 
only  observe  that  when  a  man  has  once  imbibed  the  gross  effluvias  of 
spiritual  pride,  they  will  necessarily  give  a  tincture  to  his  life  and  con- 
versation ;  such  a  man,  however  he  may  disguise  himself  from  secular 
views  and  sinister  designs,  will  easily  be  seen  through  by  a  discerning 
eye  and  discover  himself  to  be  morose,  contemptuous,  insolent,  sly  in 
his  very  countenance,  artful  in  his  dealings,  and  double  in  his  discourse. 
If  this  be  the  case  with  men  who  entertain  such  unworthy  notions  of 
the  Divine  Majesty,  contrary  notions  cannot  fail  to  have  a  different 
effect  upon  the  tempers  of  mankind.  Those  doubtless  (if  their  lives 
are  influenced  by  the  tenets  they  embrace)  will  be  in  all  respects  the 
best  men,  whether  as  members  of  society  or  as  members  of  Christ's 
body  who  consider  God,  not  as  arbitrary,  partial  or  capricious,  but 
as  he  really  is  the  father  of  mercies  and  the  God  of  all  comforts.  Men 
of  this  complexion  will  be  undisguised  and  open  in  their  dealings,  kind 
in  their  expressions,  courteous  in  behaviour,  and  charitable,  both  in 
hand  and  heart ;  that  they  may  be  like  unto  their  Heavenly  Father  who 
maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good.  In  a  word,  as 
the  essence  of  all  true  religion  consists  in  an  imitation  of  the  Diety, 
those  conceptions,  be  they  good  or  bad,  cannot  fail  to  influence  their 
tempers  and  their  conversations,  and  will  become  the  principal  spring 
of  all  their  actions  in  religious,  civil  and  commercial  life. 

If  this  be  the  case,  if  differences  in  religious  sentiments  are  frequently 
attended  with  dissentions  in  civil  life,  if  the  tempers  and  the  conduct 
of  men  to  one  another  are  conformable  to  the  notions  which  they  frame 
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of  God,  and  if  the  Church  of  England  does  (as  it  certainly  does)  enter- 
tain the  most  amiable  and  endearing  notions  of  the  Divine  Being— it 
follows  hence— in  my  humble  opinion  that  'tis  a  very  desirable  thing  to 
bring  as  many  as  we  possibly  can  within  its  pale.    She,  I  am  satisfied, 
after  the  blessed  example  of  her  meek  and  glorious  Master  with  open 
arms  is  ready  to  receive  them  ;  she  forces  none,  indeed,  copying  herein 
the  same  example  of  the  same  Master,  who  drew  believers  to  him  with 
the  cords  of  a  man— by  meekness  and  charity— by  the  force  of  rational 
conviction— and  not  the  unjustifiable  methods  of  tormenting  coercion. 
But  tho'  we  disclaim  all  violent  proceedings,  which  are  arguments  of  a 
bad  cause  and  can  never  work  conviction,  yet  notwithstanding,  let  us 
endeavor  by  all  honest  means  to  bring  them  gently  to  us,  that  in  the 
next  generation  there  may  be  in  this  colony  but  one  Lord,  one  Faith  and 
one  Baptism.    To  carry  this  desirable  end  into  execution  it  is  necessary, 
absolutely  necessary,  that  those  who  are  appointed  to  minister  in  the 
church  of  Christ  should  be  men  of  meekness  and  affability  ;  should  be 
modest,  consistent,  discreet  and  sober,  and  not  only  able  to  give  a  reason 
of  the  hope  that  is  in  them,  but  to  convince  all  gainsayers  of  the  truth 
of  that  hope,  by  showing  that  it  has  a  proper  influence  on  their  lives  in 
purging  their  conscience  from  dead  works,  to  serve  the  living  God.  In 
short  piety  to  God  and  that  charity  to  man  in  general  which  the  apostle 
styles  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  all  who 
presume  to  call  themselves  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.    It  is  not, 
cannot  be  expected  that  every  minister  should  be  endued  with  the  same 
extensive  genius,  but  every  minister  may  lead  a  righteous  and  godly  life. 
A  deficiency  in  the  first  may  not  be  charged  to  his  account ;  a  deficiency 
in  the  latter  is  inexcusable  before  God  and  man. 

Hypocrisy  is  an  odious  and  abominable  sin,  while  it  endeavors  to 
impose  upon  mankind  in  order  to  accomplish  some  little  low  design, 
is  a  sort  of  tacit  negation  of  the  Divine  Omniscence  ;  but  yet  'tis  not  so 
dangerous  in  its  consequences  as  undisguised  and  open  immorality.  The 
first  like  an  inward  fever  preys  indeed,  but  preys  only  upon  him  who  is 
so  low  and  little  as  to  practice  it ;  the  latter  like  a  pestilential  disease 
infects  whole  multitudes  and  distroys  without  distinction. 

Should  any  clergyman  act  in  such  a  barefaced  manner  how  can  he 
answer  it  to  God,  his  hearers,  or  himself^  Can  he  convince  the  infidel, 
reclaim  the  sinner  or  bring  those  into  the  church  who  are  dissafected 
to  itl  By  no  means  would  he  do  good  by  preaching;  his  life  must  be  a 
standing  comment  unon  his  discourses;  without  this  he  will  harden  the 
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infidel,  embolden  the  sinner  in  his  evil  ways  and  strengthen  the 
dissafection  of  our  dissenting  brethern.  It  is  therefore  at  all  times  and 
at  all  places,  particularly  in  infant  colonies,  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  clergy  sent  there  should  be  distinguished  not  only  for  the  soundness 
of  their  doctrine,  but  the  purity  of  their  lives.  Their  lamps  should 
always  burn  clear  and  their  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may 
see  their  good  works  and  glorify  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

The  Society  will,  I  hope,  pardon  this  freedom  of  speech:  it  would 
concern  me  much  to  have  said  anything  unbecoming  the  relation 
I  stand  in  with  respect  to  them.  If  I  have  it  will  be  some  sort 
of  apology  to  say  (as  probably  more  settlements  will  be  made  next 
year)  that  the  governor  ordered  me  when  I  wrote  to  the  Society 
to  beg  in  his  name,  the  favor  of  them  to  send  some  more  clergy- 
men into  this  Province,  to  which  he  added  he  hoped  they  would 
be  men  of  sober  lives  and  conversation.  I  am  very  sorry  there  should 
be  any  occasion  for  him  to  add  that  expression,  or  for  me  to  write  in 
this  manner.  The  venerable  Society,  I  am  satisfied  uses  all  possible 
caution  in  choosing  their  missionaries,  but  as  they  must  in  great 
measure  depend  upon  the  information  of  others  with  regard  to  their 
characters,  it  is  heartily  to  be  wished  that  others  would  be  as  conscien- 
tious in  their  recommendations.  The  Society  conscious  of  "the 
"  absolute  necessity  there  is  that  those  clergymen  who  shall  be  sent 
"abroad  should  be  duly  qualified  for  the  work  to  which  they  are 
"  appointed  desire  that  all  persons  who  shall  recommend  any  to  that 
"  purpose  will  testify  their  knowledge  as  to  the  following  particulars  : 
" 1.— The  age  of  the  person.  2.— His  condition  in  life,  whether  single 
"or  married.  3.— His  temper.  4.— His  prudence.  5.  His  learning. 
"  6.— His  sober  and  pious  conversation.  7.— His  zeal  for  the  christian 
"  religion  and  diligence  in  his  holy  calling.  8.— His  affection  to  the 
"present  government.  9.— His  conformity  to  the  doctrine  and 
"  discipline  of  the  church  of  England.  And  the  Society  do  request  and 
"  earnestly  beseech  all  persons  concerned  that  they  recommend  no  man 
"  out  of  favor  or  affection  or  any  other  worldly  consideration;  but  with 
"  a  sincere  regard  for  the  honour  of  Almighty  God  and  our  Blessed 
"  Saviour  as  they  tender  the  interest  of  the  christian  religion  and  the 
"good  of  men's  souls."  An  excellent  caution  this,  worthy  of  the 
venerable  Society  and  the  pious  designs  of  its  institution  !  Would  all 
before  they  presume  to  recommend  seriously,  attend  to  it  and  conscienti- 
ously regard  it,  the  good  intention  of  the  Society  would  not  be  frustrated 
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so  often,  the  Church  of  England  would  gather  strength,  religion  in 
general  would  nourish  more  abroad,  and  our  dissenting  brethern  won 
by  the  pious  conversation  of  the  clergy  might  be  brought  to  join  m  our 
religious  assemblies,  that  we  may  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth  glorify 
God  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

I  cannot  help  considering  this,  if  possibly  it  may  be  attained  as  a 
very  desirable  and  happy  thing,  for  I  must  own  that  I  am  strongly 
attached  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  oi  the  Church  of  England  not 
from  the  prejudices  of  education  but  from  rational  conviction.  I  have 
examined  the  doctrines  of  all  churches,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  with 
the  strictest  impartiality,  and  from  an  impartial  examination  of  all,  1 
think  she  is  the  best  and  purest  of  all,  and  therefore  I  cannot  but  wish 
that  all  aliens  were  united  to  her. 

But  as  I  heartily  wish  prosperity  to  ye  Church  of  England,  so  am  I 
very  much  concerned  for  the  interest  of  this  colony  ;  I  should  rejoice 
to  see  them  thrive  together  that  the  purity  of  men's  professions  and 
the  piety  of  their  lives  in  this  place  might  equal  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  the  healthfulness  of  the  climate.    I  can  say  very  little  with 
regard  to  the  general  piety  of  the  settlers'  lives  at  present ;  but  m  to 
be  hoped  that  ye  young  ones  among  them,  if  properly  educated,  will 
arow  in  goodness  as  they  increase  in  years,  by  which  means  the  next 
generation  may  be  as  eminent  for  distinguished  piety  as  the  present  is 
notorious  for  its  abandoned  practices.    In  order  to  the  attainment  of 
this  happy  end  good  schoolmasters  are  much  wanted,  for  tho'  the  Society 
chose  some,  none  yet  are  arrived.    I  humbly  hope,  therefore,  that  if 
those  elected  think  not  proper  to  come  over,  others  will  be  chosen  and 
sent  in  their  rooms,  that  the  youth  may  be  instructed  early  m  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  true  piety,  which  will  be  the  best  method 
to  prevent  the  propagation  of  the  present  immorality  to  future  ages. 

I  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say,  but  fear  there  may  be  reason  to 
apologize  for  having  said  so  much  already.  I  shall  conclude  this 
tedious  epistle  therefore  with  my  sincere  and  hearty  prayers  to  God 
that  the  venerable  Society  may  never  be  drawn  into  improper  elections 
by  false  recommendations,  that  their  missionaries  maybe  distinguished, 
not  only  for  the  soundness  of  their  doctrine,  but  the  piety  of  their 
lives,  preaching  the  sincere  word  of  God,  and  living  agreeably  to  the 
word  they  preach,  that  the  earth  may  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of 
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the  glory  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  I  am,  after  first 
paying  my  duty  to  the  venerable  Society. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Tutty. 

N-  B.— This  is  the  duplicate  of  one  sent  by  the  Rockampton  which 
sailed  the  2nd  of  November ;  I  could  not  obtain  a  certificate  of  the 
master  tho'  I  importuned  him  greatly. 

P.  S. — As  to  the  notitia  parochialis  required  by  the  Society,  it  is 
impossible  in  our  present  hurry  and  confusion  to  be  exact  in  that.  I 
can  only  say  in  general  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  Town  of 
Halifax  exceeds  1,500,  among  which  are  many  dissenters.  I  have 
baptized  about  20  infants,  but  the  blessed  sacrament  has  not  yet  been 
administered  here,  because  Divine  service  has  hitherto  been  performed 
in  the  open  air ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Governor's  dining-room  is  finished, 
it  is  proposed  to  make  use  of  that  till  a  church  can  be  erected  which  is 
now  framing  at  Boston,  and  capable  of  holding  900  persons.  The 
parsonage  house,  and  division  of  land  for  glebe  must  be  the  work  of 
next  year. 

If  1  have  forgot  anything  which  the  Society  requires  an  acconnt  of,  I 
hope  the  anguish  in  my  side  will  be  a  sufficient  apology.  That  has 
been  extremely  painful  for  some  time  past,  and  continues  to  afflict  me 
violently  at  present,  so  that  I  have  been  frequently  obliged  to  leave  off 
before  I  could  Bnish  one  single  sentence,  and  as  it  distracts  my  thoughts 
'tis  no  wonder  if  it  should  disturb  my  recollection. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  which  brings  this  is  ready  to  sail  I  shall  draw 
upon  Mr.  Bethel  according  to  the  Society's  directions  for  £35,  the  half 
year  salary  due  the  date  of  the  date  hereof,  and  to  be  paid  Mr.  John 
Archer,  of  Hertford,  or  order. 

Before  I  seal  up  this  letter  I  have  one  request  to  make  which  I  hope 
the  venerable  Society  will  not  deny  me,  i.e.,  for  leave  to  come  to  England 
for  a  short  time  :  if  they  be  pleased  to  grant  me  a  discretionary  power 
they  may  depend  upon  it  that  I  will  choose  such  a  season  for  my  voyage 
as  will  not  be  prejudical  to  the  purposes  of  my  mission.  The  reason 
of  this  petition  is  an  honorable  engagement  to  a  deserving  young 
woman  whom  I  tenderly  regard,  and  as  I  am  satisfied  our  affections 
are  reciprocal,  I  should  rejoice  were  we  but  one  family.  If  the  Society 
thinks  proper  to  grant  this  favor,  I  will  not  abuse  it,  but  return  to  my 
mission  as  soon  as  possible.    Tho'  I  must  own,  no  consideration  should 
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prevail  upon  me  to  leave  it  at  present,  for  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  my 
own  ease  for  the  good  of  those  who  are  religiously  disposed,  and  as 
many  of  the  best  and  most  worthy  inhabitants  have  desired  me  to  stay 
among  them,  I  can  neither  answer  it  to  God  or  my  own  conscience  to 
forsake  them  unless  among  the  missionaries  to  be  sent  over  next  year 
there  should  be  one  whose  prudence,  exemplary  life,  and  sound  doctrine 
would  recommend  him  to  their  approbation  in  my  absence,  one  that 
would  be  solicitous  to  promote— above  all  things— the  glory  of  God  and 
the  edification  of  men,  that  he  might  both  save  himself  and  those 
that  hear  him. 

I  have  made  a  mistake  in  this  duplicate  by  putting  the  N.  B.  betore 
the  postcript;  the  Society,  I  hope,  will  pardon  it :  as  in  all  oth  erthings 
this  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  letter  sent  by  the  Rochampton. 


mr.  tutty  to  the  bishop  of  lincoln. 

Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia, 
My  Lord,-  December  ye  5th,  1749. 

I  did  myself  the  honour  of  writing  to  your  Lordship  by  the  London, 
but  must  beg  pardon  for  omitting  ye  Governor's  compliments,  which  he 
then  desired  me  to  present  as  he  now  does  to  your  Lordship.  He  is 
in  -ood  health  and  great  cheerfulness,  notwithstanding  his  unwearied 
application  to  the  great  business  of  settling  this  great  colony  upon  farm 
and  lasting  foundaions  :  and  it  is  indeed  surprising  (when  I  look  back 
upon  the  21st  of  June,  the  day  of  our  arrival)  to  see  with  what 
prodigious  rapidity  it  is  carried  on  under  his  auspices:  if  it  goes  on 
as  it  has  begun  it  must  infallibly-in  a  very  few  years-eclipse  all 
the  other  colonies  in  North  America. 

I  doubt  not  but  your  Lordship  has  seen  my  letter  to  the  Society  : 
•  I  am  very  much  concerned  for  its  reception,  least  they  should  be 
offended  at  my  freedom  of  speech  which,  however,  was  well  intended, 
and  this  consideration  (if  it  has  given  offence)  will,  I  hope,  be  some 
sort  of  an  apology  for  the  offence  given.  There  is  one  thing,  indeed, 
omitted  in  that  letter,  which  perhaps,  will  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
the  venerable  Society,  i.  e.,  my  not  having  mentioned  my  colleague 
therein  I  own,  I  purposely  omitted  it,  because  I  could  say  no  good  ot 
him  •  but  upon  recollection,  I  think  myself  to  blame  for  that  omission  : 
as  the  secular  advantage  of  individuals  must  and  ought  to  give  place 
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to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  a  whole  community.    I  am  sorry  to  say,  my 
Lord,  that  not  one  single  part  of  his  conduct  shows  the  clergyman. 
His  whole  conversation — both  his  actions  and  his  expressions — bespeak 
rather  the  boatswain  of  a  man-of-war,  than  the  minister  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.    Many  complaints  have  been  made  to  the  Governor  of  him, 
who  has  often  said  at  table  that  he  must  send  him  out  of  the  colony  : 
but  he  sent  for  him,  however,  and  reprimanded  him  very  severely, 
which  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  fit  of  sickness  occasioned  by  excessive 
drinking  :  so  that  he  has  done  no  duty  for  above  these  two  months 
past.    He  has,  indeed,  been  abroad  since,  and  if  the  Governor's  repri- 
mand had  had  a  proper  influence  upon  his  conduct,  I  should  have 
continued  silent  still  :  but  as  there  is  all  the  reason  imaginable  to 
think  that  he  will  proceed  in  the  same  manner,  for  he  has  begun 
already,  I  cannot  help  saying  that  he  appears  to  me  unworthy  the 
Society's  favor.    Nor  am  I  singular  in  this  opinion  :  almost  the  whole 
colony  with  one  voice  exclaims  against  him  as  a  clergyman;  and  the 
dissenters,  in  particular,  are  greatly  offended  at  him,  which  instead  of 
closing  up  the  wound  of  separation  must  infallibly  enlarge  it.    He  that 
would  convince  gainsay ers  of  the  purity  of  his  profession  must  enforce 
his  arguments  by  the  purity  of  his  life. 

Since  I  wrote  by  the  London,  the  pain  in  my  side  has  been  extremely 
violent,  and  yet  tho'  the  whole  duty  in  this  numerous  colony  (on 
account  of  his  illness)  lay  solely  upon  me,  I  have  been  enabled  through 
Divine  assistance  to  go  thro'  the  whole,  tho'  not  without  great  difficulty 
and  excessive  pain.  My  side,  indeed,  is  better  at  present,  and  con- 
tinues daily  to  amend,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  time  and  this  climate 
will  effectually  cure  it. 

The  obligations  I  am  under  to  your  Lordship,  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber with  gratitude  and  own  with  satisfaction  :  your  recommendation 
to  the  Governor  is  not  the  least  of  them  :  it  has  been  of  signal  service 
to  me  already  :  and  I  dare  say  will  be  of  still  greater  when  opportuni- 
ties shall  offer:  as  I  have  constantly  endeavored  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  that  recommendation,  as  the  only  means  that  can  give  me 
any  title,  either  to  your  Lordship's  favor  or  the  Governor's  esteem. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 
and  dutiful  son, 

Wm.  Tutty. 
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MR.  TUTTY'S  SECOND  LETTER  TO  THE  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — 

In  my  last,  sent  by  Capt.  Williams,  of  the  Rochampton,  and  dated  ye 
29th  of  September,  1749,  and  in  the  duplicate  sent  by  the  Chavlton,  in 
the  Governor's  packet,  I  endeavored  to  give  you  the  best  account  I  was 
able  of  the  disposition  of  ye  old  and  new  inhabitants  of  ye  province- 
1  am  sorry  I  see  little  cause  to  retract  what  was  then  said  :  but  to  me 
(whatever  sentiments  may  be  entertained  by  others)  nothing  appears 
more  evident  than  that  the  old  inhabitants  want  love  and  loyalty— the 
new  religion.    The  Indians  more  than  once  have  avowed  their  enmity  by 
overt  acts,  and  in  their  last  outrage  committed  upon  a  small  party  of 
Phillip's  regiment,  were  joined  by  some  of  the  French.    The  last, 
indeed,  in  general,  are  very  peaceable  and  often  come  in  numbers  to 
Halifax,  allured  by  interest  and  the  love  of  money.    For  here  they 
have  a  good  market  for  the  produce  of  their  lands  :  here  they  have 
constant  employment  and  an  high  price  for  labor.    But  notwithstanding 
these  advantages  they  want  that  cordiality  which  ought  to  subsist 
between  fellow  subjects  and  members  of  the  same  community.  Their 
peaceable  behavionr  may  probably  have  deceived  many  into  an  opinion 
that  they  are  good  subjects  to  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  friends  to 
the  present  settlement,  and  it  is  indeed  their  interest  to  be  so ;  but 
interest  itself,  which  too  frequently  prevails  in  other  cases,  is  unable  to 
withstand  the  prejudices  of  a  Popish  education  and  the  power  of 
bigotry  :  for  while  they  enjoy  advantages  superior  to  any  other  ot  His 
Majesty's  subjects  in  this  province,  and  yet  continue  reluctant  to  the 
oath  of  allegiance-while  they  know  the  enemy's  designs  without 
detecting  them-while  they  refuse  to  give  intelligence  of  their  motives 
by  pretending  to  know  nothing  of  them,  which  is  as  ridiculous  as  its 
false  •  nay,  while  the  only  man  among  them  from  whom  any  intelligence 
did  come  is  discovered  by  them  to,  carried  off  and  kept  prisoner  by  the 
Indians-while  things  -are  thus  circumstanced  no  wonder  if  I  entertain 
a  low  opinion  both  of  their  love  and  loyalty  :  or  rather  consider  them 
as  men  who  want  not  an  inclination  had  they  power  to  do  us  hurt,  or 

resolution  to  attempt  it. 

Those  who  embarked  from  England  to  people  this  colony  were  its 
well  known,  in  general  a  set  of  profligate  wretches:  and  as  to  them 
religious  conduct  they  continue  much  the  same.  In  them  civil 
capacity  they  are  somewhat  bettered;  intemperance  has  distroyecl 
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many  of  the  worst,  and  the  wise  regulations  and  prudent  conduct  of 
the  Governor  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  amendment  of  the  rest  : 
they  are  now  less  refractory  and  less  tumultuous  :  and  perhaps  another 
year  may  teach  them  the  difference  between  liberty  and  licentiousness, 
and  convince  them  that  the  last  is  the  grossest  depravation  of  the  first, 
which  consists  not  so  much  in  an  exemption  from  all  manner  of  restraint 
as  in  circumscription  within  such  bounds  as  are  marked  out  by  the 
rational  nature  of  man,  and  his  own  proper  interest  as  connected  with 
the  public  good. 

When  they  see  what  is  their  interest  as  members  of  society  :  and  are 
brought  to  act  consistently  therewith,  who  knows  but  that  they  may 
direct  their  views  to  nobler  objects  and  become  good  members  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  awakened  by  pathetic  exhortations  and  animated  by 
the  example  of  the  better  sort?  The  Governor  seeing  with  concern 
the  prevalence  of  sin  gave  the  grand  jury  a  particular  charge  to  use 
their  utmost  efforts  to  suppress  the  pernicious  vice  of  excessive  drinking, 
that  inexhaustable  source  of  evils  :  they  heard  it  with  pleasure  and 
obey  it  with  alacrity  :  and  I  am  not  without  hopes,  as  they  are  good 
men  themselves,  that  they  will  greatly  contribute  to  make  others  good, 
at  least  prevent  their  growing  worse  by  putting  a  stop  to  that  com- 
plicated vice.  This  once  happily  effected,  they  may  be  brought  to  cool 
and  sober  recollection  :  and  then  suitable  admonition,  seasonably  applied 
and  frequently  repeated,  may  awaken  them  to  weigh  and  consider 
seriously  those  important  truths  which  concern  futurity. 

The  prospect,  indeed,  is  not  very  pleasing  or  very  promising  at 
present :  but  yet  I  do  not  totally  dispair  of  seeing  an  end  of  that 
corruption  which  is  so  luxuriant  here.  I  humbly  trust  in  God  that 
nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part :  and  as  the  Governor  is  equally 
solicitous  in  this  point  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  seasonable  admoni- 
tion and  compassionate  exhortations,  enforced  by  his  example  and 
authority,  will  have  in  time  their  proper  influence  even  upon  the 
worst  amongst  us,  and  turn  them  from  their  present  evil  ways  into  the 
paths  of  soberness,  of  faith  and  virtue. 

From  this  account  of  things  thus  circumstanced  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  I  should  speak  of  numerous  conversions  :  that  I  fear  must  be  the 
work  of  longer  time,  less  hurry,  more  frequent  opportunities  and  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  people.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  had  the 
satisfaction  to  comfort  and  help  the  weak-hearted  who  were  sinking 
oppressed  by  the  weight  of  superstition  and  dispair. 
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Since  I  came  on  shore  I  received  of  Captain  Forster  from  on  board 
the  Fair  Lady,  5  boxes  of  books,  4  for  the  use  of  the  colony,  and  one 
for  my  own  private  use.  I  have  distributed  some  of  the  first  to  those 
whom  I  thought  most  wanted  them,  and  would  make  a  proper  use  of 
them,  and  as  to  the  last  I  shall  take  great  care  of  them,  and  when  an 
house  is  built  for  me  will  provide  a  press  for  their  reception 
where  they  shall  remain  for  the  use  of  those  who  shall  succeed  me  in 
this  mission.  For  both  sorts,  those  designed  for  the  colony  and  those 
designed  for  myself,  be  pleased,  sir,  to  thank  the  venerable  Society  in 
my  name.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  them  for  both,  being  satisfied, 
they  must  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  all  who  shall  carefully  peruse 
and  conscientiously  observe  them. 

As  to  the  French  Bibles  and  Common  Prayer  Books,  I  have  dis- 
tributed but  very  few :  learning  among  the  French  in  this  province 
being  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  very  few  of  them  can  read  at  all,  and  there- 
fore as  they  live  at  a  great  distance  from  this  settlement  there  are 
little  hopes  of  their  conversion  unless  the  Society  shall  think  fit 
to  appoint  an  able  and  discreet  missionary  to  reside  among  them.  An 
Englishman,  however  conversant  in  the  French  language,  I  humbly 
apprehend,  would  not  be  so  eligible  as  a  French  Protestant :  the  place 
of  his  nativity  will  recommend  him  to  their  esteem  :  and  if  he  was  to 
continue  (excuse  ye  freedom  I  take  in  speaking  my  own  sentiments) 
among  them  for  2  or  3  years  as  a  merchant,  he  might  probably  be  of 
more  service  than  if  he  was  to  appear  under  the  character  of  a  Protes- 
tant minister  ;  for  this  would  awake  the  jealousy  of  the  suspicious 
priests,  whose  unchristian  power  and  influence  is  built  on  the  ignorance 
of  their  people  :  who  are  obliged  to  walk  in  darkness  for  fear,  forsooth, 
the  light  should  be  hurtful  to  their  eyes.  The  priests,  I  am  satisfied, 
in  these  parts,  from  their  notorious  bigotry  to  the  Papal  chair  and  their 
strong  attachment  to  ye  Grand  Monarque  would  endeavor  as  much  as 
possible  to  prevent  all  intercourse  between  them  :  and  would  undoubt- 
edly effect  it,  not  so  much  by  the  force  of  reason  or  of  truth  as  by  the 
dreadful  terrors  of  their  unwarranted  anathemas.  On  the  contrary, 
was  a  French  minister  of  known  abilities  and  of  great  integrity,  who 
has  had  courage  to^examine  into  things,  and  conscience  to  embrace  the 
truth  at  the  expense  of  his  preferment,  his  friends,  his  fortune,  and  his 
country  :  was  such  an  one  to  reside  for  some  time  among  them  as  a 
merchant,  it  very  probably  would  have  its  desired  effect  on  many,  as  it 
would  give  him  more  opportunities  of_conversing  freely  with  them  and. 
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that  with  less  suspicion  :  and  if  he  should  be  so  happy  as  to  succeed  in 
the  good  work  of  their  conversion,  it  would  I  humbly  apprehend,  be 
time  enough  to  appear  in  his  proper  character  when  he  had  gained  a 
congregation.  As  to  my  own  part,  I  must  confess,  I  have  this  thing 
very  much  at  heart :  there  is  something  terrible  to  reason  in  perpetual 
darkness :  and  the  pure  gospel  of  Christ,  I  am  sure  stands  in  no  need 
of  it  for  its  support :  it  has  irresistible  charms  in  every  point  of  view  : 
and  the  more  attentively  it  is  examined  the  more  religiously  will  it  be 
admired.  On  this  account  I  wish  ye  eyes  of  the  French  inhabitants 
may  be  opened  to  behold  its  beauties  :  and  for  this  purpose  the  vener- 
able Society  will  pardon  me  if  I  persevere  in  recommending  the  same 
gentleman  I  did  in  my  last  letter.  (I  erred  with  regard  to  this 
gentleman  (Mr.  Moreau)  in  my  last  letter,  in  that,  if  I  remember  right, 
I  said  he  was  a  parochial  minister,  whereas  he  was  Prior  of  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Matthew,  near  Brest.)  The  more  I  knew  him  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  he  is  fit  for  the  undertaking  :  as  he  quitted  everything 
that  is  held  valuable  in  life  from  a  conscientious  regard  to  truth,  I 
doubt  not  but  that  he  will  be  industrious  to  communicate  the  truth  to 
others :  and  as  his  temper  is  mild,  his  address  agreeable,  and  both  his 
integrity  and  his  abilities  indisputable,  there  is  all  imaginable  reason 
to  expect  that  he  will  turn  many  from  darkness  to  light  by  discovering 
to  them  the  beauty  of  holiness  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Aynwell  departed  this  life  on  the  9th  of  February:  and  one 
great  misfortune  that  attends  his  death  is  the  neglect  o:*  loss  of  his 
register.  As  soon  as  he  died,  I  desired  the  Governor  to  authorize  some 
proper  person  to  search  for  it,  as  the  want  of  it  might  probably  be 
attended  with  many  inconveniences  not  forseen  at  present.  He  sent 
immediately  a  Justice  of  Peace  and  myself  who  after  the  strictest  search 
imaginable  could  not  find  an  account  of  above  three  baptisms  and  three 
weddings:  and  those  upon  small  bits  of  paper  dispersed  in  different 
places ;  tho'  from  a  declaration  of  his  own,  some  time  before  he  died,  he 
must  have  baptized  and  married  above  ten  times  that  number.  The 
best  method  I  could  think  of,  to  supply  this  defect,  was  to  desire  the 
Governor  to  put  out  a  proclamation,  that  all  those  who  wTere  married 
&c  ,  by  him  should  come  to  me  with  proper  evidence,  who,  with  the 
parties  themselves  were  to  declare  upon  oath  that  their  nuptuals  were 
solemnized  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  This 
done,  they  were  registered  :  very  few  indeed  have  come  at  present ;  and 
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therefore  if  a  more  proper  method  is  suggested  I  shall  be  glad  to  put 
it  into  execution- 
It  begins  to  thaw  apace  and  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  quite  gone  the 
foundation  will  be  laid  and  I  hope  finished  for  the  church  by  the  time 
it  can  arrive  from  Boston  :  it  is  exactly  the  model  of  Mary'bone  Chapel. 
I  shall  rejoice  to  see  it  up  :  the  want  of  it  is  a  great  inconvenience,  as 
the  Governor's  dining  room,  where  divine  service  is  performed  at 
present,  is  not  large  enough  to  contain  one-fifth  part  of  those  who 
would  be  glad  to  assemble  themselves  together.  The  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  administered  here  on  Christmas  Day  to  about  3  0 
communicants.  I  hope  to  have  many  more  at  Easter:  and  intend 
when  the  church  is  finished  to  administer  it  every  month.  The 
parsonage  house  will  be  begun  and  finished  this  summer,  and  as  much 
debe  laid  out  near  the  town  as  conveniently  may  be  :  the  rest  will  be 
at  some  distance  from  it. 

We  have  neither  communion  plate  nor  a  proper  book  for  a  parochial 
register,  and  as  the  late  Mr.  Aynwell  assured  me  that  my  Lord  Halifax 
promised  to  send  one,  together  with  surplices,  etc.,  I  wish  he  could  be 
reminded  of  it  in  order  to  their  being  sent  by  the  next  embarkation. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  amount  at  present  to  1900  persons  :  this 
number  will  shortly  be  increased  by  a  fresh  accession  from  New 
England.  But  in  all  probability  (as  the  number  of  lots  is  determined 
with  regard  to  Halifax)  a  great  part  of  these  will  be  obliged  to  found  a 
town  and  settle  themselvrs  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay. 

The  Governor  and  Council  intend  to  fix  the  surplice  fees  very 
shortly  :  for  hitherto,  I  have  buried,  married,  etc.,  gratis.  Since  my 
arrival  in  this  province  I  have  joined  together  19  couples  in  holy 
matrimony,  and  have  baptized  48  children  as  appears  by  the  scheme 
annexed.  What  Mr.  Aynwell  has  done  in  these  cases  I  know  not,  as 
he  either  kept  no  register  or  has  lost  it,  tho'  I  believe  he  has  married 
at  least,  if  not  baptized,  as  many  as  myself. 

(Two  pages  missing  :  other  three  pages  unimportant,  being  occupied 
with  general  remarks,  conclusion,  etc.) 

(Sgd.)    Wm.  Tutty. 

Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  ) 
March  17th,  1749.  j 

(Indorsed;  lec'd  11th  June,  1750.) 
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MR.  TUTTY'S  THIRD  LETTER  TO  THE  SOCIETY. 

Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia, 

July  18,  1750. 

Sib -On  the  26  of  June,  from  on  board  the  Rochampton,  which 
had  a'very  tedious  voyage,  I  received  yours  with  two  enelosnres  one 
of  which  T  delivered  to  Mr.  Moreau  j  and  kept  the  other,  as  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  directed  has  been  dead  several  months,  winch 
you  cannot  be  unacquainted  with,  if  you  have  either  received  my  letter 
from  the  Fair  Lady  or  the  Duplicate  of  it  from  Captain  Penman  of  the 

BeitUis  no  small  encouragement  to  me  to  find  that  the  Venerable  Society 
approves  my  conduct.  It  has  been  and  shall  continue  to  be  my  con- 
stant labors  to  discharge  with  Diligence  and  Fidelity  the  Trust  reposed 
in  me.  As  soon  as  we  had  a  convenient  place  to  assemble  in  for  Dmne 
Service,  I  gave  public  Notice  of  Prayer  every  Wednesday,  Friday  and 
Holiday  which  I  have  not  failed  to  perform  accorningly,  though  to  a 
very  thin  congregation,  and  indeed  except  on  Sundays  a  large  one 
cannot  well  be  expected,  all  things  considered,  in  the  infancy  of  any 

C°  mT  Moreau  is  very  thankful  to  the  Society  for  his  appointment, 
and  I  dare  say,  when  the  French  Protestants  arrive^  who  are  to  be 
settled  at  Chignecto,  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  Protes  ant  Cause^ 
He  has  not  been  idle  at  all  in  his  private  capacity,  but  as  he  has  had 
frequent  opportunities  to  converse  with  many  of  the  French  who  come 
to  work  at  Halifax,  he  had  endeavored  to  open  their  eyes  and,  I  am 
satisfied,  with  regard  to  some,  has  convinced  them  that  Light  is  tar 
snperior  to  Darkness,  which  they  would  gladly  enjoy,  were  tkynot 
overawed  by  fear,  which  will  gradually  decrease,  when  they  behold  he 
burning  zeal  of  the  French  Protestants,  who  are  not  so  fond  at  he 
Grand  Monarque  as  to  prostitute  their  conscience  to  his  pride.    It  the 
Venerable  Society  think  proper  to  do  it,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  send 
some  tracts  in  French,  together  with  a  large  Common  Prayer  Book  and 
Bible  in  the  same  language  for  the  use  of  the  Church  to  be  built  at 

Chignecto.  'r  ,  , 

Before  I  conclude  I  must  inform  you  that  one  Mr.  Halhead  came  to 
me  on  tho  28th  of  April  last  and  said  he  was  appointed  by  the  Society 
School  Master  here.    Upon  enquiry  I  found  that  he  arrived  in  Sep- 
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tember,  and  expressing  my  surprise  that  he  had  not  been  with  me  before, 
he  said  he  had  acquainted  the  Governour  with  it  upon  the  beach  at 
landing,  but  he  remembers  nothing  of  it.  That  he  had  applied  himself  to 
the  late  Mr.  Aynwell,  who  promised  to  represent  it  to  the  Governour, 
but  took  no  notice  of  it,  and  that  he  was  confined  all  winter  by  sickness, 
which  prevented  his  application  to  me.  I  acquainted  instantly  the 
Governour  therewith,  after  having  first  asked  him  for  his  credentials, 
and  as  he  has  none,  the  affair  has  rested  here.  Nor  knows  His 
Excellency  what  methods  to  pursue,  till  he  is  recognized,  or  some  other 
sent  from  home.  He  is,  1  think,  a  very  good  sort  of  man,  very  sober 
and  very  regular  in  his  conduct,  and  from  what  I  can  judge  of  him  at 
present,  would  discharge  his  duty  faithfully,  tho'  one  schoolmaster 
could  never  teach  half  the  children  of  Halifax,  there  being  above  3,000 
souls,  exclusive  of  soldiery  in  this  place,  and  their  numbers  are  daily 
increasing  from  the  other  Provinces. 

The  frame  of  the  church  is  now  erecting,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  we 
may  be  able  to  assemble  in  it  in  about  2  month's  time,  which  will  be  a 
great  happiness,  as  the  present  place  wili  not  contain  one  3rd  of  the 
inhabitants.  I  shall  add  no  more  at  present,  but  only  beg  the  favor  of 
you  to  present  my  duty  to  the  venerable  Society,  and  am 

Your  most  ob't.  serv't., 

Wm.  Tutty. 

mr.  tutty's  fourth  letter  to  the  society. 

Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia, 

October  29,  1750. 

Revd.  Sir, — 

On  ye  second  of  September,  I  preached  for  the  first  time  in  the  new 
church,  which,  when  completely  fitted  up,  will  be  a  very  handsome 
structure.  Mr.  Moreau  preached  likewise  in  ye  afternoon  to  the 
French  and  Swiss  settlers,  as  he  did  the  Sunday  following;  but  as  they 
were  not  well  acquainted  with  our  liturgy,  some  mistakes  arose  in 
making  the  responses,  and  therefore  I  have  persuaded  him  to  comply 
with  their  request  of  having  Divine  service  by  themselves  for  some 
time,  till  they  become  perfect  in  the  use  of  our  liturgy. 

Another  inconvenience  we  labor  under  is  the  want  of  our  liturgy  in 
French ;  for  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations  have  led  the  Venerable 
Society  into  a  mistake  by  informing  them  (as  you  were  pleased  to 
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acquaint  me  in  your  letter  of  ye  28th  of  March,  which  came  to  me  on 
the  26th  of  July  following)  that  they  had  sent  over  a  large  parcel  of 
Bibles  and  Common  Prayer  in  that  language ;  Bibles,  indeed,  they  have 
sent  in  great  numbers,  but  with  the  Geneva  form  of  prayer  annexed, 
for  which  I  do  not  thank  them,  which  had  very  nearly  prevented 
that  union,  which  is  necessary  to  the  gloryfying  of  God  with  one 
mind  and  one  mouth.  For  some  persons  ill-affected  to  the  Church  of 
England,  taking  advantage  of  the  mistakes  and  want  above-mentioned, 
slyly  insinuated  to  the  Swiss  and  French  settlers,  the  utter  impropriety 
of  joining  regularly  and  devoutly  in  the  use  of  our  liturgy,  as  they 
were  not  acquainted  with  it  and  had  but  few  books  to  direct  them  • 
whereas  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations  agreeably  to  their  known 
candor  and  humanity  had  sent  over  a  large  parcel  of  Bibles  with  the 
Geneva  Form  of  Prayer,  on  purpose  for  their  use;  and  as  no  just 
exception  could  be  made  to  that  form  'twas  absurd  and  cruel  to  desire 
them  to  leave  what  they  were  accustomed  to  for  that  which  they  knew 
nothing  of ;  and,  therefore,  if  they  would  represent  their  case  in  this 
light  to  the  Governour,  no  doubt  but  he  would  consent  with  pleasure 
to  what  could  not  be  denied  consistently  with  moderation. 

These  things,  and  the  like,  were  so  slyly  insinuated  among  the  lower 
people,  and  with  so  much  caution  that  it  nearly  had  succeeded  before  I 
knew  anything  about  it ;  as  soon  as  I  did  know  it  (for  I  cannot  but  be 
pursuaded  that  uniformity  in  Divine  Worship,  when  it  can  be  obtained 
without  violence  to  the  Truth  and  Purity  of  the  Gospel  to  the  con- 
sciences of  men  or  Christian  Moderation,  is  on  all  accounts  more 
eligible  than  the  contrary)  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  I  did  know  of  it,  I 
went  to  Mr.  Moreau  and  desired  him  to  ask  the  gentlemen  (for  there 
are  several  among  the  Swiss,  who  are  such,  of  the  best  families  of  good 
education  and  no  bad  circumstances)  what  they  thought  of  this  matter, 
and  how  they  stood  affected  with  regard  to  our  liturgy.  They 
replied  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  intended  petition  to  the 
Governour,  but  would  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  it:  because 
with  regard  to  our  liturgy  as  they  had  examined  it  seriously  without 
prejudice,  with  due  attention,  they  thought  it  in  all  respects  preferable 
to  any  Human  Composition,  and  as  such  were  determined  constantly 
to  use  it.  That  sinster  influences  upon  weak  minds  ought  not  to 
influence  them,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  ready,  with  his 
assistance,  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  prejudices  occasioned  by  such 
insinuations,  and  to  convince  their  weak  brethren  that  ye  Beauty  of 
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Holiness  was  conspicuous  in  our  liturgy,  which  was  of  all  others  the 
most  excellent  in  the  world.  What  they  promised  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Moreau  they  instantly  set  about,  and  happily  accomplished  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  but  those  whose  malevolent  insinuations  were  dis- 
appointed by  it.  They  have  ever  since  constantly  and  regularly 
attended  Divine  Service  at  Mr.  Moreau's  house,  and  behaving  always 
with  great  devotion,  strict  decency  and  due  attention.  Their  number, 
compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  Halifax,  is  but  very  small ;  but  small 
as  it  is,  18  of  them  received  the  sacraments  at  Mr.  Moreau's  last 
month,  'and  several  others  intend  to  communicate  at  Christmas.  As 
soon  as  the  season  will  permit,  they  are  to  remove  either  to  Pisiquid  or 
Chignecto,  where,  by  the  evacuation  of  the  French  settlers,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  clear  land,  excellent  of  its  kind,  and  fit  either  for  the 
plow  or  pasture. 

If  the  Venerable  Society  would  please  to  send  over  a  large  Bible  and 
Common  Prayer  Book  in  French,  it  would  be  of  great  use  to  Mr. 
Moreau,  as  the  letter  is  but  small  in  what  we  have  at  present.  The 
business  of  this  place  to  a  man  of  the  strongest  constitution  would  be 
laborious  enough,  was  it  always  to  remain  the  same.    There  is  indeed 
no  proportion  betwesn  the  baptisms  and  burials;  the  latter  exceed 
prodigiously,  occasioned  by  an  inviolable  attachm't  to  New  England 
rum,  ye  most  destructive  of  all  destructive  spirits.    For  these  5  months 
past!  I  have  had  little  time  to  do  anything,  but  visit  the  sick  and 
administer  the  Sacrament  to  many  who  most  earnestly  desire  it :  my 
constitution  is  but  bad  at  best,  and  yet  I  have  all  the  reason  in  the 
world  to  think  that  were  it  not  for  a  great  and  almost  umntermitted 
fatigue,  this  climate  would  have  perfectly  recovered  it.    But  bad  as  it 
is    through  that  Gracious  Being  whose  strength  is  made  perfect  m 
weakness,  I  have,  praying  and  hoping,  often  even  against  hope,  been 
enabled,  tho'  frequently  not  without  excessive  pain,  to  perform  not  only 
what  is  my  immediate  duty  as  a  clergyman,  but  also  the  additional 
char-e   of  the  widows   and   orphans   of  this    place,  which  at  the 
Governor's  request  I  have  undertaken,  and  I  humbly  trust  that  the 
same  Gracious  Providence,  which  has  hitherto  supported  me,  will 
continue  still  to  do  it  till  more  labourers  are  sent  into  an  Harvest 
which  is  so  very  plenteous. 
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As  to  the  Notitia  Parochialis  I  cannot  pretend  to  great  exactness. 
Ye  best  acco'nt  which  I  am  able  to  give  is  that  which  follows  : 


4000  besides  ye  soldiery. 
39 

00 

50  Communicated  last  year. 

Yid  below. 

Yid  below. 

Of  ye  first  none  ;  of  ye  second  are 
many  Jews  and  1  Deist. 


Yid  below. 


I  can  give  no  certain 


account.  I 
rhole  body  of 


I.  No.  of  inhabitants. 
IT.  No.  of  Baptisms. 
III.  No.  of  Adult  pessons  Bap- 
tised ye  past  year. 
1Y.  No.  of  Adults  commun'ts  of 
ye  Church  of  England. 
Y.  No.  of  'ose  who  profess  'em- 
selves  of  ye  Church. 
VI.  No.  of  Dissenters  of  all  sorts 
par'ly  Papists. 
VII.  No.  of  Heathens    and  In- 
fidels. 

VIII.  No.  of  Converts  from  a 
prophane,  disorderly  and 
unchristian  course,  to  a 
life  of  X'tian  Purity, 
&c.;  &c. 

As  to  articles  the  5  th  and  6  th, 
believe  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
dissenters  including  Papists  are  pretty  equal.  And  as  to  article  the 
8th,  all  I  can  say  at  present  is  that  I  cannot  particularise  many  who 
come  up  to  the  strictness  required  in  that  article,  tho'  it  may  be  justly 
said  that  in  general  they  behave  much  better  ;  God  grant  that  the}7 
may  go  from  strength  to  strength,  and  from  ceasing  to  do  scarce 
anything  but  evil,  may  learn  to  abhor  all  manner  of  evil  and  cleave  to 
that  which  is  good. 

I  must  not  forget  to  acquaint  you  sirs,  that  the  English  Settlers  who 
came  over  in  the  two  last  transports  are  fixed  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Chebucto  Harbor,  where  a  town  is  laid  out  for  them,  and  where  they 
have  already  built  many  houses.  I  intended  (as  I  had  began)  to  have 
preached  every  Sunday  in  the  afternoon  to  them,  while  it  was  practic- 
able to  cross  the  Harbour.  But  the  Governour  considering, the  smallness 
of  their  number,  when  compared  with  the  vast  multitudes  in  Halifax, 
thought  I  should  rather  preach  both  morning  and  afternoon  in  the 
latter,  which  accordingly  I  have  done,  offering  at  the  same  time  to 
perform  Divine  Service  on  any  other  day  and  at  any  hour  that  they 
should  fix,  to  the  inhabitants  on  the  other  side.  They  have  come  to 
no  resolution  about  it  yet,  and  in  a  fortnight  hence,  as  I  must  officiate 
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there  in  the  open  air,  the  severity  of  the  season  will  render  it  impractic- 
able. I  hope  therefore  the  Venerable  Society  will  take  their  case  into 
consideration  ;  for  though  they,  like  the  generality  of  the  first  English 
settlers  here,  have  no  great  appetite  for  Spiritual  Food  at  present,  yet 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  them  entirely  without  it,  as  repeated  applications 
may  correct  and  fortify  their  stomach  and  fit  them  to  digest  it.  Besides 
tho'  the  number  of  them  be  comparatively  small  at  present,  yet  I 
doubt  not  that  it  will  increase  prodigiously.  The  beautifulness  of  the 
situation,  the  nearness  of  Halifax,  and  the  convenience  for  carrying 
on  the  fishery  cannot  fail  of  inviting  many  others,  tho'  the  present 
inhabitants  if  assembled  all  together  would  make  no  considerable 
congregation. 

'Tis  among  the  standing  orders  of  the  Society  that  no  missionary,  &c, 
should  draw  above  twice  a  year  for  his  salary,  viz.,  at  Lady  Day  and 
Michaelmass.  As  Mr.  Moreau  has  ofliciated  ever  since  the  month  of 
September;  be  pleased  to  inform  him  or  me  whether  he  may  draw  for 
3  q'rs  salary  at  once,  w'h  according  to  the  Sooiety's  appointment  will 
be  due  him  at  Lady  Day. 

I  have  had  no  account,  s'r  whether  my  letter  sent  to  you  by  Captain 
Foster  of  the  Fair  Play,  or  the  duplicate  by  Capt.  Periman  of  the 
Beaufort,  are  come  to  hand.  If  you  have  received  them  and  sent  an 
account  thereof,  or  any  instructions  from  the  Society  by  the  Two 
Friends,  I  should  be  obliged  to  you  to  repeat  them,  as  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  vessel  is  cast  away. 

All  the  Bibles  with  the  Common  Prayer,  bound  up  with  them,  are 
come  safe  and  seasonably  to  hand,  as  did  likewise  another  considerable 
box  of  very  useful  books— a  present  from  the  Reverend  Stephen 
Hales  D  D.,  to  which  he  added  7  vols,  in  2  of  the  Philosophical 
Transections/  abridged  by  Mott,  etc.  The  Governour  and  myself 
acknowledge  our  obligations  to  ye  gentleman,  and  as  I  have  prevailed 
with  His  Excellency  to  appropriate  that  part  of  the  gallery,  which  is 
immediately  over  the  vestry,  for  a  Parochial  Library,  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  will  be  deposited  there  as  the  first  beginning  of  it,  which 
I  hope  will  receive  constant  accessions  from  the  generous  donations  of 
other  gentlemen. 

With  regard  to  the  6th  article  of  the  Notitia,  I  forgot  to  mention  one 
circumstance  :  That  among  the  small  number  of  Palatines  w'h  were  sent 
by  the  two  last  transports,  there  were  found  upon  examination  to  be  no 
less  than  40  Papists.    'Tis  to  be  feared  that  the  persons  employed  by 
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Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations  about  this  business  are  more  solicitous  to 
complete  the  number  stipulated  for  their  own  private  interest,  than  ye 
public  good.  Otherwise  they  would  not,  in  the  first  place,  be  so  easily 
imposed  on  with  respect  to  their  religious  tenets ;  nor  in  ye  next  would 
they  have  sent  over  such  as  age  and  infirmities  have  rendered  almost 
useless.  Tis  true,  indeed,  they  had  a  long  and  tedious  voyage  in  a 
crowded  ship,  and  this  inconvenience  might  occasion  those  infirmities, 
of  which  many  of  them  since  they  came  on  shore  have  died.  Otherwise 
age,  attended  by  temperance,  by  health  and  industry,  might  not  be 
useless ;  and  thus  far,  perhaps,  the  persons  employed  may  plead  in 
their  excuse.  But  an  accumulation  of  Papists  in  a  country  whose 
inland  and  most  cultivated  parts  are  already  overrun  with  Papists, — 
Papists  nationally  attached  to  our  greatest  enemy ;  such  an  accumula- 
tion is  by  no  means  eligible :  it  will  always  be  impolitic,  because  it  is 
dangerous  and  may  be  fatal.  'Tis  to  be  hop'd,  therefore,  that  the 
persons  employed  about  this  business,  will  for  ye  future,  be  either  less 
negligent  or  more  conscientious. 

I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  obtain  the  Homilies  according  to  the 
Society's  standing  order;  and  Autervald's  Catechism  for  the  persons 
mentioned  in  my  last.  If  Mr.  Moreau  should,  as  probably  he  will, 
remove  to  Chignecto  or  Pisiquit  next  spring,  he  cannot  fail  of  having 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  French  inhabitants,  and  therefore  a  few 
small  tracts  in  French  might  not  be  useless.  I  must  not  forget  to 
acquaint  you  that  I  have  drawn  upon  Mr.  Bethell  according  to  the 
form  prescribed  for  the  half  year's  salary,  due  at  Michaelmas  last,  and 
having  (no  ?)  more  to  add  but  my  earnest  prayer  to  God  for  a  blessing 
upon  the  pious  undertakings  of  the  Venerable  Society,  humbly  beseech- 
ing the  Author  and  Giver  of  all  Good  Things,  that  through  their 
means,  the  Glory  of  His  People,  Israel  may  become  a  Light  to  Lighten 
the  Gentiles,  till  (their  fullness  being  accomplished  and  the  natural 
branches  grafted  into  their  own  Olive  Tree  again)  all  Mankind  shall 
become  One  Fold  under  Shepherd,  Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous. 

Be  pleased  to  pay  my  duty  to  the  Venerable  Society  and  you  will 
greatly  oblige, 

Kevd.  Sr., 

Y'r  most  obed't,  & 

most  humble  serv't 

William  Tutty. 
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MB.  TUTTY'S  FIFTH  LETTER  TO  THE  SOCIETY. 

Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia, 

July  the  5th,  1751. 

Sir,— 

It  has  been  matter  of  great  concern  to  me  that  I  have  not  had  the 
honour  of  a  letter  from  you  since  that  of  ye  28th  of  March,  1750.  I 
have  duly  and  constantly  sent  the  best  account  I  was  able  of  the  state 
of  religion  in  this  colony,  and  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  assure  you 
that  there  is  a  perfect  harmony  at  present  between  the  Church  ot 
England  and  the  Dissenters.    None  of  those  disputes,  which  but  too 
frequently  arise  among  them  in  the  other  colonies,  have  as  yet  broken 
out  in  this,  and  I  have  ye  satisfaction  to  believe,  that  the  moderation, 
gentleness  and  affability,  with  which  I  have  always  treated  them,  have 
in  a  «reat  measure  contributed  to  this  friendly  intercourse.    Even  the 
most  bigoted  among  them  seldom  fail  to  come  to  church  every  Sunday 
morning,  and  by  that  means  the  prejudices  which  they  had  conceived 
against  the  Church  of  England  are  not  only  less  violent  than  heretofore 
but  seem  rather  to  be  softened  into  a  kind  of  liking  which  may  possibly 
and  I  hope  will  terminate  at  last  in  a  perfect  approbation  of  and  a 
happy  union  with  her. 

The  savages,  instigated  by  French  treachery,  have  committed  many 
outrages,  and  most  unnatural  barbarities  at  Dartmouth,  the  last  ot 
which  (ye  13  of  May)  have  so  intimidated  the  inhabitants  that  they 
have  now  totally  deserted  it.  Till  that  time  I  used  constantly  to 
preach  there  in  the  afternoon.  But  as  preparations  are  making  to 
palisade  the  town,  the  old  inhabitants  seem  determined  to  return  to 
their  former  situation,  and  I  dare  say  will  be  accompanied  by  many 
others.  When  this  happens  I  shall  renew  my  former  practice  and 
dedicate  the  afternoon  to  their  service  in  spiritual  things. 

The  church  in  Halifax  is  very  warm  and  comfortable,  but  cannot  be 
finished  this  twelve  month.  There  is  a  very  large  and  handsome  frame 
erected  for  the  parsonage  house,  and  half  of  it  will  be  completely 
finished  this  season.  I  know  of  no  glebe  laid  out  at  present;  nor 
would  it  be  of  any  consequence  if  there  was,  unless  the  Indians  were 
more  pacific,  the  French,  less  treacherous,  and  the  expense  of  clearing 
cheaper. 
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As  to  the  Notitia  Parochialis,  the  best  account  I  am  able  to  give  is 
as  follows  : 


1.  No.  of  Inhabitants. 

2.  No.  of  Baptised. 

3.  No.  of  adult  persons  Baptized. 

4.  No.  of  actual  Communicants  of 

ye  Church  of  England. 

5.  No.  of  those  who  profess  them- 

selves of  that  Church. 

6.  No.  of  dissenters  of  all  sorts, 

particularly  papists. 

7.  No.  of  Heathen  and  Infidels. 

8.  No.  of  converts   from  a  pro- 

phane,  disorderly  and  un- 
christian course  to  a  life  of 
christian  purity,  meekness 
and  charity. 


About  6000. 
63. 

Upwards  of  300  have  communi- 
cated at  different  times.  30  invert 
the  3rd  and  4th  Articles  and 
pardon  the  mistake. 

About  3000. 

About  2000  of  all  sorts,  and 
many — too  many — Irish  Papists. 
No  Heathen  but  several  Jews. 


As  to  this  article  I  can  only  say 
that  ye  Colony  in  general  is  much 
amended,  and  ye  behaviour  of  ye 
worst  among  them  is  less  profligate 
and  abandoned. 

I  have  administered  the  Holy  Sacrament  in  High  Dutch  to  the  Pala- 
tines, 3  several  times ;  the  first  time  to  45,  the  second  to  47  and  the 
third  to  63.  *Mr.  Burger  (who  comes  over  in  the  Osborne  Galley,  t0 
offer  himself  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders)  was  of  great  help  to  me  in 
this.  He  translated  the  Common  Service  for  me,  and  taught  me  to 
pronounce  it,  not  only  intelligently  but  as  well,  considering  the  short- 
ness of  the  time,  as  a  tongue  long  used  to  the  comparative  smoothness 
of  the  English  tongue,  can  be  supposed  to  fall  into  the  gutteral  roughness 
of  the  German.  That  in  my  opinion  is  the  only  objection  against  it, 
in  all  other  respects  it  is  a  fine  language,  and  I  am  determined  when  I 
can  get  a  Dictionary  and  a  proper  Grammar  to  apply  myself  closely  to 
it,  till  I  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  it,  as  it  will  be  of  great  service 
to  me  in  this  colony. 

The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  German  language  could 
not  fail  of  being  very  useful  here;  and  Bibles  in  the  same  language  are 
much  wanted  ;  the  people  are  poor  and  not  able  to  purchase  them. 

I  have  long  flattered  myself  with  hopes  of  coming  to  England  for  a 
little  time,  for  reasons  which  ye  Society  are  well  acquainted  with,  and 


This  Mr.  Burger  is  spoken  of  in  the  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
February  17o2,  as  'a  German  Swiss  Minister  who  was  desirous  of  Episcopal  ordi- 
nation. It  was  further  said  of  him  "Mr.  Burger,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Governor,  and  of  Mr.  Tutty  and  of  Mr.  Moreau,  the  Society's  missionaries  hath  come 
over  to  England  to  offer  himself  a  candidate  for  holy  orders  of  our  church  and  to  be 
appointed  missionary  to  the  Germans,  who  are  already  grown  numerous  in  Nova 
hcotia ;  and  he  hath  succeeded  and  hath  been  ordained  and  appointed  missionary  to 
the  Germans  and  is  now  upon  his  return  to  Nova  Scotia."  In  1753  it  was  reported  that 


Mr.  Burger  had  not  arrived  in  Nova  Scotia 
thence."  No  further  mention  is  made  of  him. 


'at  the  date  of  the  last  letters  from 
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in  consequence  of  winch  permission  was  granted  me  about  a  year  and  a 

half  ago  ;  but  as  no  other  clergyman  is  come  over  to  supply  my  place, 

I  am  bound  in  conscience  to  continue  here.    I  hope  it  will  ever  be  the 

utmost  of  my  ambition,  as  it  is  my  constant  prayer,  that  I  may  obtain 

the  character  of  a  good  officer  under  Jesus  Christ  the  Captain  of  our 

Salvation,  and  therefore  whatever  uneasiness  of  mind  or  bodily  pains  1 

labor  under  I  cannot  think  of  quitting  my  post  until  properly  relieved  ; 

when  that  will  happen  God  only  knows,  and  His  will  be  done. 

According  to  the  Society's  instruction  I  have  drawn  upon  Hingsby 

Bethel,  Esq,  for  the  hall-year's  salary  due  at  Lady  Day  last.    Ihe  bill 

is  payable  to  Francis  Ingraham,  or  order. 

v  J  Wm.  Tutty. 

l£«h« 

vear  and  that  between  390  and  400  have  communicated  at  different 
times  This  completes  Mr.  Tutty's  correspondence  as  found  on  file  m 
tS  archives  of  the  Society,  and  the  published  reports  of  the  Society 
sho^  thai  Mi ?  Tntty  returned  to  England  during  the  year  17o2,  and 
died  during  the  year  1753.] 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  MOREAU. 

Halifax,  16th  July,  1750. 
Sir-  [Translation.] 

I  received  on  the  6th  June,  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tutty,  the  letter 
with  which  you  honoured  me,  dated  28th  March  last.  I  assure  you  that 
I  received  it  with  all  the  gladness  and  satisfaction  possible,  not  only 
because  of  the  honour  which  the  Venerable  Society  has  done  me  in 
admitting  me  to  the  number  of  its  missionaries,  but  because  it  has 
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placed  me  in  a  position  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  my  ministry  with 
greater  dignity.  I  trust  that  through  the  favor  of  Divine  Providence 
the  very  Yenerable  Society  will  never  have  reason  to  repent  the 
confidence  which  it  has  reposed  in  me,  and  that  I  may  render  a  good 
account  of  the  department  that  has  been  placed  in  my  hands.  As  I 
have  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  by  which  I  desire  to  live  and  die,  and  as  by  a  long  examina- 
tion of  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  God  has  given  me  grace  to 
understand  its  errors  and  its  corruptions,  I  find  myself  in  a  better 
condition  to  represent  and  to  communicate  to  others  the  light  with 
which  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  illuminate  me.  I  will 
endeavor  by  assiduous  toil,  as  soon  as  the  French  Protestants,  for  whom 
we  wait  here  shall  arrive,  to  recall  to  the  truth  a  great  number  of 
people  who  are  suffering  here  under  the  weight  of  error  and  ignorance. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  example  of  these  will  greatly  assist  *  *  * 
(illegible)  *  *  *  I  have  hitherto  engaged  two  of  the  principal 
people  of  the  place  to  help  on  Sundays  in  prayers  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  people.  They  have  stated  that  they  desired  much  to  enlighten 
them,  and  have  said  that  as  soon  as  the  church  for  the  French  shall  be 
established,  they  and  their  families  will  not  withhold  their  assistance. 


[The  above  is  a  translation,  the  letter  being  written  in  French,  as  were 
most  of  Mr.  Moreau's  letters  for  several  years. 


Papers  Relating  to  Mr.  Wood's  Appointment. 

Louisbourg,  3rd  June  1749. 
This  is  to  certify  that  Mr.  Thomas  Wood,  late  Surgeon  of  the  Regi- 
ment of  Eoot,  commanded  by  Capt.  William  Shirley,  during  his 
residence  in  this  place,  which  was  for  the  space  of  two  years  and 
upwards,  hath  lived  a  sober,  regular  and  blameless  life,  nor  hath  he 
written  or  maintained  as  far  as  we  know  or  believe  anything  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England. 

P.  Hopson, 


Your  humble  and  obt.  servt., 


J.  B.  Moreau. 


Robt.  Ellison, 
J.  J.  L.  Bastide, 
Jno.  Breynton, 
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New  Brunswick,  (N.  J.,)  April  28th,  1749. 

Eevd.  Sir, — 

Some  years  ago,  we  with  others  of  the  Church  Communion  in  this 
place  petitioned  the  honorable  Society  for  the  P.  of  G.  that  they  wd. 
send  us  a  Missionary,  since  which  they  acquainted  us  that  as  soon  as 
we  should  have  provided  an  house,  with  seven  acres  of  land,  according 
to  the  standing  rules  of  the  society,  in  addition  to  the  £40  engaged  for 
the  support  of  a  missionary  they  would  send  one  to  be  resident  with  us. 
To  comply  therewith,  we  have  with  the  utmost  difficulty  raised  about 
£300,  and  are  now  about  providing  an  house  and  some  acres  of  land. 
We  are  credibly  informed  that  the  Society  appoint  those  for  missionary 
who  produce  full  testimonials  of  a  good  life  and  come  well  recommended 
from  the  people  themselves,  but  in  this  we  humbly  submit  Mr.  Wood, 
the  bearer  hereof,  is  a  gentleman  of  known  candour  and  reputation, 
and  from  the  short  personal  knowledge  we  have  of  him  we  really 
believe  him  to  be  truly  religious.    He  signified  to  us  his  intentions  of 
entering  into  Holy  Orders,  and  desired  of  us  if  we  approved  of  him  for 
our  missionary  to  reccommend  him  to  the  Society,  and  that  he  made 
no  doubt  but  he  would  give  them  ample  satisfaction  of  his  exemplary 
life  and  conversation.     We  therefore  humbly  beseech  the  honorable 
society  that  they  would  be  pleased  speedily  to  ordain  and  appoint  him 
our  missionary,  if  they  judge  him  qualified  for  that  sacred  office,  we 
being  at  present  in  a  deplorable  state,  having  no  one  to  perform  Divine 
service  or  adminster  the  Sacrements.    We  are  with  due  respects, 
Rev.  Sir. 

Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servants, 

(Signed  by  17  citizens.) 

London,  July  ye  22nd,  1749, 

The  bearer,  Mr.  Thomas  Wood,  being  strongly  recommended  to  me 
for  a  mission,  and  that  of  Elizabeth  Town  in  the  Jerseys  being  now 
vacant  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  move  the 
Society  in  his  favor  for  that  place,  and  as  I  presume  they  will  not  like 
to  increase  their  expense  by  appointing  a  new  missionary  for  New 
Brunswick,  agreeable  to  ye  application  on  that  head,  I  conceive  some 
small  addition  to  the  mission  of  Elizabeth  Town  would  enable  Mr. 
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Wood  to  officiate  at  Brunswick  once  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  the 
difference  being  but  20  miles  and  good  road.  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
with  great  regard,  Revd.  Sir,  your  most  obdt.  humble  servant. 

P.  Warren. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bancroft, — 

I  humbly  beg  you  will  lett  Mr.  Wood  be  dispatched  As  soon  as 
possible. 

(Endorsed —Sir  Peter  Warren,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Wood.  Read  11, 
Sept.  1749.) 

[Among  "  letters  sent "  is  a  letter  from  the  Society  to  the  Vestry  and  Church 
Wardens  of  New  Brunswick,  in  New  Jersey,  dated  Octr.  3rd,  1749,  saying 
that  Mr.  Wood  has  been  ordained  and  appointed  their  missionary  as 
requested  by  them.  Mr.  Wood  also  carried  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Governor  Geo.  Clinton  of  New  York,  and  a  letter  appointing  Thomas 
Bradbury  Chandler,  Catechist,  at  Elizabeth  Town.  He  continued  in  New 
Jersey  until  1752,  when  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Moreau  for  an  exchange,  and 
both  gentlemen  joined  in  a  request  to  the  Society  to  ratify  the  agree- 
ment. In  pursusnce  of  this  he  came  to  Halifax,  in  the  autumn  of  1752, 
whereupon  Governor  Cornwallis  concluded  that  owing  to  the  return 
of  Mr.  Tutty  to  England,  the  services  of  both  Mr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Moreau 
were  required  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  he  accordingly  remained.  He  died 
at  Annapolis,  Dec.  14th,  1778.] 


STORY  OF  DEPORTATION  OF  NEGROES 

FROM 

NOVA  SCOTIA  TO  SIERRA  LEONE. 


Read  by  Ex-Governor  Archibald, 
12th  March,  1885. 


A  society,  aiming  at  the  collection  and  preservation  of  documents 
illustrative  of  early  history,  ought  to  nourish  in  Nova  Scotia.  If,  as  a 
Province,  we  may  not  possess  the  wealth  of  material  belonging  to  old 
Canada— if  our  history  does  not  glitter  with  events  such  as  have  made 
the  plains  of  Abraham,  and  the  names  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  house- 
hold words  in  every  country  in  the  world— if  our  Province  has  not  been 
the  theatre  of  such  exploits  as  have  rendered  classic  the  whole  ground 
between  Lake  George  and  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  there  is  still 
no  lack  of  warlike  adventure  on  a  smaller  scale ;  no  want  of  incidents  of 
a  character,  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world,  to  make  the  study  of  our 
past  interesting. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  Province  was  itself  an  extraordinary  event. 
Not  only  was  it  the  earliest  attempt  at  colonization  on  the  norther11 
part  of  the  continent,  but  it  was  attended  by  unusual  and  exceptional 
circumstances.  Fifteen  French  gentlemen,  well  born  and  well  bred) 
some  of  them  members  of  the  French  noblesse,  others  men  of  the  long- 
robe,  spent  the  first  winter  after  their  arrival,  the  winter  of  1606, 
on  the  Banks  of  what  is  now  the  Annapclis  River,  in  a  spirit  of  genial 
and  literary  joviality  and  intellectual  enjoyment,  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  first  year's  experience  of  any  other  colony  we  know  of. 
Champlain  the  great  French  explorer,  the  father,  it  may  be  said,  of  that 
New  France  which  afterwards  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  in  the 
history  of  North  America,  was  there.  The  Baron  dePoutrincourt, 
grantee  of  the  first  private  estate  in  Nova  Scotia,  proprietor  of  the  soil 
on  which  stands  the  present  town  of  Annapolis,  was  one  of  the 
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number.    L'Escarbot,  to  whom  we  owe  the  best  and  the  earliest 
history  of  the  first  settlements  in  America,  was  there,  poet  as  well  as 
lawyer,  and  historian.    The  other  members  of  the  party  were  all  men 
of  some  distinction.    Champlain  devised  for  the  use  of  the  company 
what  he  called  the  order  of  Bon  Temps,  the  first  institution  of  a 
quasi  local  nobility,  created  on  the  continent.    It  comprised  the  whole 
fifteen  of  the  party.    Each  in  turn  became  grand  master  for  a  day,  and 
was  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  the  festivites  and  amusements  of 
his  day  of  office.    Each  grand  master,  in  his  turn,  did  his  best  to  outdo 
his  predecessor.    The  delicacies  within  reach  of  the  party,  were  by  no 
means  despicable.     The  table  was  loaded  with  luxuries,  such  as  the 
flesh  of  moose,  carriboo,  deer,  beaver,  hare  and  bears,  with  ducks, 
geese  and  plover,  trout,  cod,  sturgeons,  hallibut  and  an  endless  variety 
of  other  fish,  to  say  nothing  of  a  copious  supply  of  the  best  of  French 
wines  which  the  thoughtful  generosity  of  DeMonts  had  provided  for 
the  settlers.    The  evenings  were  spent  in  lively  talk,  in  the  discussion 
of  literary  topics,  in  the  recital  of  French  and  Latin  verses,  to  which 
each  of  the  party  had  to  contribute  in  turn,  though  the  main  burden 
of  the  poetry  seems  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  L'Escarbot.    What  this 
interesting  settlement  might  have  become,  if  had  been  let  alone,  must  be 
left  to  the  imagination  to  conceive.    But  it  was  not  let  alone.  Pierre 
Guast,  Sieur  deMonts,  the  governor  and  feudal  lord  of  a  region  as  large 
as  Europe,  would  have  been  himself  one  of  the  winter  party,  but  that  he 
was  obliged  to  go  to  France  to  look  after  his  interests  in  the  new  world 
which  were  threatened  by  enemies  and  rivals.    He  did  his  best,  but 
failed.    The   monopoly  of  the   fur  trade,  on  which  the  enterprise 
rested,  was  revoked  by  the  sovereign  as  capriciously  as  it  had  been 
granted.    The  inducements  ceased  to  exist  which  had  brought  together 
so  unusual  a  class  of  colonists.    Poutrincourt  alone,  the  owner  of  the 
soil  around  Port  Royal,  stuck  by  the  colony.    It  however  died  out,  after 
a  series  of  struggles,  which  form  an  interesting  chapter  of  provincial 
history.    Between  the  date  of  this,  the  first  French  settlement  on  the 
continent,  and  the  time  when  the  flag  of  France  ceased  to  float  over 
any  part  of  Canada,  there  was  a  period,  in  all,  of  about  150  years  in 
the  course  of  which  Nova  Scotia  was  three  times  English  and  three 
times  French. 

The  curious  adventures  and  complications  arising  from  repeated 
changes  of  allegiance  and  from  grants  and  patents  issued  by  sovereigns 
of  the  different  nations,  now  of  England,  now  of  France,  gave  birth  to 
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numberless  interesting  incidents,  which  when  they  shall  have  become 
mellowed  by  age,  will  furnish  unlimited  material  for  the  creations  of  the 
poet,  the  dramatist  and  the  novelist  of  the  future. 

A  flood  of  light  has  been  poured  on  the  early  history  of  the  whole 
country  now  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  Dominion  by  the  labors 
and  researches  of  Francis  Parkman,  of  Boston.  He  has  gone  for  his 
authorities  to  the  most  authentic  sources.  He  has  sought  them  in  places 
widely  separated — in  the  archives  of  Washington  and  Paris,  of  London, 
Quebec  and  Madrid ;  and  some  he  has  found  in  that  excellent  collection 
of  old  documents,  contained  in  the  volume  of  archives  printed  by  the 
government  of  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  instance  and  earnest  solicitation  of 
our  worthy  Vice  President  Dr.  Akins.  Parkman's  books  cover  nearly 
the  whole  period  of  French  dominion  in  Canada. 

When  the  great  battle  on  the  plains  of  Abraham  was  fought,  for  great 
it  must  be  called,  if  not  in  the  European  sense,  from  the  number  of  com- 
batants engaged,  or  the  number  of  the  slain,  it  was  at  all  events  great  in 
its  consequences  to  the  civilized  world.  Till  then  the  English  colonists 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  were  confined  to  a  mere  strip— that  intervening 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  sea  shore.  All  behind  was  French. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  its  source— all  the  country  around 
the  great  lakes,  the  immense  valleys  of  the  Ohio,  the  Illinois,  and  the 
Missouri,  and  the  great  plain  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  source  of  the 
river  to  its  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  a  word,  all  the  great  west, 
as  well  as  Canada,  was  an  appendage  of  France.  With  the  fall  of 
Quebec,  and  under  the  treaty  which  followed,  this  immense  domain 
passed  to  England.  The  seaboard  colonists  were  no  longer  cribbed  and 
confined  by  the  Alleghanies.  They  now  had,  within  their  old  limits, 
and  beyond  them,  the  materials  of  a  boundless  empire.  The  possession 
of  so  vast  a  domain  following  the  extinction  of  the  French  power,  with 
which  the  colonies  had  had  to  contend  so  long  and  so  fiercely,  rendered 
no  longer  necessary  the  aid  they  had  been  accustomed  to  ask  and  receive 
from  the  parent  country.  Besides  it  bred  in  the  colonists  themselves 
sentiments  of  ambibition,  and  aspirations  for  independence,  which  soon 
took  a  material  shape.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that  the  battle  before 
the  walls  of  Quebec  was  the  cause,  and  a  not  remote  cause,  of  the  war 
of  independence.  Wolfe,  when  dying  on  the  field  of  battle,  was  told 
the  enemy  was  running.  He  had  just  sufficient  strength  to  give  an  order 
to  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  then  turning  on  his  side,  he  muttered,  "Now, 
God  be  praised  I  will  die  in  peace."    Well  was  it  for  the  comfort  of  the 
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dying  hero  that  he  could  not  foresee  what  was  soon  to  result  from  a 
victory  so  glorious  to  himself  and  to  the  British  arms.  If  the  Peace  of 
Paris,  which  followed  this  great  victory,  added  half  a  continent  to  the 
British  domain,  another  Peace  of  Paris,  only  21  years  later,  severed  from 
the  crown,  if  not  a  greater,  at  least,  a  better  territory  than  that  which 
the  heroism  of  Wolfe  had  won.  Our  part  in  the  great  drama  extending 
through  150  years,  was  not  inconsiderable.  I  cannot  dwell  on  it  now, 
but  there  is  one  point  on  which  I  may  be  allowed  to  detain  you  for  a 
moment. 

Up  to  a  recent  date,  every  Nova  Scotian  has  had  his  doubts  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  cruel  act  which  drove  6000  Acadian  French  from  the 
Province  some  four  years  before  the  fall  of  Quebec,  and  scattered  them 
along  the  Atlantic  shores  from  Maine  to  Florida.  He  might  be  quite 
sure  that  the  Government  of  the  day  were  firmly  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  that  step,  and  that  the  evidence  they  had  must  have  been  over- 
whelming, but  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must  have  been,  in  a  large 
measure,  circumstantial.  It  remained  for  Mr.  Parkman  to  discover, 
buried  in  the  dust  and  mould  of  a  century  and  a  half,  original  docu- 
ments in  the  hand  writing  of  the  actors  themselves,  damning  proof — 
clear  and  unmistakeable,  that  our  ancestors  were  not  deceived  as  to  the 
facts.  We  have  the  evidence  of  this  in  letters  of  French  governors 
of  Quebec  and  Louisburg,  in  letters  of  bishops  and  priests,  in  letters  of 
military,  naval  and  civil  servants  of  the  French  crown,  written  with  a 
callous  shamelessness,  and  a  frank  avowal  of  baseness,  utterly  revolt- 
ing to  modern  ideas.  We  should  be  grateful  to  an  author  who  has 
enabled  us  to  listen  without  a  blush  to  the  story  of  the  events  that 
occurred  in  1750  in  our  western  counties.  He  has  removed  what 
seemed  to  be  a  stain  alike  on  the  local  government  and  on  the  British 
arms. 

One  striking  peculiarity  in  our  history,  in  which  it  differs  from  that 
of  any  other  colony,  arises  from  the  number  of  times  we  have  been 
obliged  to  part  with  large  bodies  of  our  population.  Besidesthe  6,000 
Acadian  French,  to  whom  we  have  referred,  we  have  deported,  at  subse- 
quent periods  of  our  history,  two  other  large  bodies  of  men  of  a  different 
race,  and  creed,  and  color.  The  first  in  order  of  these  deportations 
occurred  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Of  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  it  a  copious  record  exists  in  a  manuscript  volume,  of  some  450 
pages,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  of  which  only  two  copie3  exist,  one 
of  these  having  been  made  at  the  expense  and  for  the  use  of  this  Society. 
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Slavery  seems  to  have  existed  in  the  world  from  a  time  earlier  than  the 
deluge.    Noah,  in  the  curses  he  pronounces  on  Ham  and  Canaan  uses 
words  which  imply  that  the  condition  of  a  slave  was  well  understood 
even  then.    It  has  continued  in  some  form  to  the  present  day,  but,  as 
regards  white  races,  the  conscience  of  christian  nations,  and  the  precepts 
of  christian  teachers,  have  led  to  its  suppression  almost  imperceptibly  in 
every  civilized  country.    The  slavery  of  the  colored  race  has  lasted 
longer.    It  has  had  its  advocates  and  defenders  among  teachers  and 
preachers  of  bodies  of  christians,  claiming  to  be  among  the  purest  and 
most  devout  in  the  religious  world.      At  length,  however — some- 
what over  100  years  ago — it  began  to  dawn  on  the  minds  of  English- 
men that  the  system  was  wrong;  that  negroes  were  human  beings; 
that  they  had  souls  to  be  saved,  and  that  they,  as  well  as  whites,  were 
inheritors  of  an  eternal  life  beyond  the  grave ;  in  short  that  they  were 
entitled  here  to  the  rights  which  belong  to  our  common  humanity.  An 
agitation  on  the  subject  soon  arose,  originating  with  the  Society  of 
Friends.   From  them  it  spread  to  others.    Men  of  standing  began  to  take 
part  in  the  new  movement,  and  before  twenty  years  had  gone  by  the 
subject  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
then  member  for  Hull.    Mr.  Pitt,  the  Premier  of  the  day,  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  his  expression  of  favor  towards  the  new 
movement  gave  it  a  valuable  impulse.    The  promoters  of  the  agitation 
did  not  dare  at  first  to  go  to  the  full  extent  of  their  convictions.  They 
made  war,  for  the  moment,  not  on  slavery  as  a  condition,  but  upon  the 
trade  of  importing  slaves.    The  hoirors  attending  the  seizure  of  the 
poor  blacks  in  Africa,  and  those  connected  with  the  middle  passage — 
these  were  the  topics  on  which  they  dwelt  most,  leaving  the  abstract 
question  of  slavery  to  a  future  day.    Of  the  men  who  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  movement,  three  of  the  most  conspicuous  were  Wilberforce 
Thomas  Clarkson  and  Zachary  Macaulay,  the  first  named  being  active  in 
parliament,  the  two  latter  in  outside  organizations.    Mr.  Clarkson  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman  and  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   While  a  student  there,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  Latin  dissertation  on  the  question,  "  whether 
it  was  right  to  make  slaves  of  others  against  their  will."    Mr.  Clarkson 
contested  for  the  prize,  and  won  it.    His  dissertation,  read  before  the 
Senate  of  the  University,  elicited  great  applause.     In  preparing  the 
essay,  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  collect  materials  from  every  quarter. 
The  case  he  made  appalled  himself.    His  imagination  having  been 
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inflamed,  and  his  conscience  aroused,  he  determined  to  devote  the  rest 
of  his  life  to  the  work  of  abolishing  the  abominable  traffic.  A 
society  for  the  suppression  of  the  trade  was  formed  the  year  next 
after  the  essay  was  read.  Clarkson  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  its 
members.  During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  numbers  of  negro  slaves, 
that  had  escaped  from  America,  found  their  way  to  England.  They 
were  living  there  in  great  destitution.  The  sad  fate  of  these  poor 
creatures  natnrally  interested  the  anti-slavery  people,  who  formed 
a  plan  to  provide  for  them  by  sending  them  out  to  form  a  settlement 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  It  was  supposed  that  they  would  find 
there  a  climate  better  suited  than  that  of  England  to  their  constitutions. 
A  settlement  of  free  christian  negroes,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
would  be  a  centre  from  which  Christianity  and  civilizationwTould  radiate 
to  the  surrounding  negro  tribes.  The  spot  selected  was  the  Peninsula 
of  Sierra  Leone.  It  is  about  18  miles  long  by  12  wide  and  contains  some 
200  square  miles.  It  is  situated  about  600  miles  north  of  the  equator, 
and  has  an  average  temperature  throughout  the  year  of  82°  Fahrenheit 
—the  extreme  heat  of  a  Nova  Scotia  summer  day.  The  peninsula  is 
rugged  and  mountainous,  rising  in  some  places  in  conical  hills  to  the 
height  of  2,000  or  3,000  feet.  The  site  selected  for  a  town  was  a  side 
hill,  on  the  north  of  the  peninsula  sloping  towards  the  waters  of  a 
land-locked  bay,  which  formed  the  harbour.  The  society  does  not  seem 
to  have  made  sufficient  inquiries  as  to  other  particulars  essential  to  the 
success  of  a  colony.  The  climate  is  most  unfavorable.  The  wet  season 
lasts  from  May  to  November,  during  which  the  hills  are  wrapped  in 
impenetrable  fog.  In  a  single  year  rain  to  the  extent  of  314  inches 
has  been  known  to  fall.  In  two  days  of  that  year  more  rain  fell  at 
Sierra  Leone,  than  during  the  whole  year  in  Great  Britain.  The  climate 
is  most  unhealthy  even  for  blacks.  To  Europeans  it  is  deadly.  The 
acceptance  of  an  office  there  is  almost  a  species  of  suicide.  Had  the 
society  known  that  every  soldier  sent  to  the  colony  would,  on  the 
average,  have  to  go  into  hospital  three  times  each  year,  they  would 
probably  have  hesitated  before  deciding  on  such  a  spot  for  a  humane 
experiment.  However,  that  may  be,  they  sent  out  in  1787  a  lot  of  the 
negroes  who  were  wandering  about  London.  But  they  soon  found  that 
the  number  sent  was  not  sufficient  to  give  strength  and  stability  to  the 
colony.  They  found  also  that  as  a  voluntary  association  they  were  not 
a  proper  governing  body.  They  accordingly  applied  to  parliament  and 
obtained  an  Act  of  Incorporation  as  the  Sierra  Leone  company,  confer- 
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ing  large  powers  of  government.  It  now  became  the  first  duty  of  the 
new  company  to  send  out  out  more  settlers. 

All  the  negroes  that  had  esaped  from  the  revolted  colonies,  did  not 
find  their  way  to  England.  Many  came  here  after  the  peace,  and  settled 
in  what  at  that  time  was  Nova  Scotia,  which  then  included  the  present 
Provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  In  what  we 
have  to  say  we  shall  use  the  term  Nova  Scotia  as  applying  to  the 
country  in  its  original  dimensions.  It  seems,  that  among  the  negroes 
resident  in  the  province,  was  one  Thomas  Peters,  who  had  been  a 
sergeant  in  the  regiment  of  guides  and  pioneers  serving  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  the  revolutionary  war.  Peters 
was  a  man  of  some  intelligence,  and  seems  to  have  been  selected  by  his 
fellow  negroes  to  go  to  England,  to  lay  the  complaints  of  himself  and 
other  blacks  similarily  situated  before  the  king.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
he  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  State — then  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Grenville,  setting  forth  the  grievances  of  himself  and  his  friends.  He 
stated  that  they  had  been  promised  the  same  grants  of  land  as  other 
sergeants  and  soldiers  in  the  same  regiment •  and  that  they  had  come 
into  Nova  Scotia  on  the  faith  of  these  promises ;  that  they  had  applied 
in  vain  for  the  lands  and  provisions  they  were  entitled  to,  and  that  they 
were  in  various  ways,  ill-used  by  the  local  authorities.  He  further  stated 
that  some  of  the  negroes  would  prefer  to  take  their  allotments  and 
remain  in  the  province.  But  others,  and  among  them  himself,  would 
rather  go  to  a  warmer  climate — one  better  suited  to  their  constitutions. 
This  last  clause  of  the  memorial  is  suggestive.  It  looks  as  if  the  docu- 
ment had  been  inspired  by  the  Sierra  Leone  company.  Peters  on 
his  arrival  would  naturally  seek  the  aid  of  the  friends  of  the  blacks  and 
would  get  into  communication  with  them.  The  Sierra  Leone  company 
had  a  country  in  want  of  a  population  of  christian  negroes.  Nothing 
could  suit  them  better  than  to  find  a  population  of  christian  negroes  in 
want  of  a  country.  It  requires  no  great  stretch  of  fancy,  therefore,  to 
suppose  that  some  members  of  the  company  either  wrote  or  suggested 
this  clause  of  the  memorial.  The  company,  as  we  have  seen,  wras  in 
close  alliance  with  Wilberforce,  who  was  one  of  its  members.  That 
gentleman  was  intimately  connected  with  Mr.  Pitt.  The  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Grenville,  was  not  only  a  colleague  but  a  relative  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
We  need  not  be  surprised  therefore  that  the  memorial  was  dealt  with 
promptly.  In  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Parr,  then  governor  of  Nova  Scotia, 
dated  the  3rd  August,  1791,  Mr.  Grenville  reprehends  him  vehemently 
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for  the  neglect  complained  of,  orders  an  immediate  inquiry  into  the 
facts,  and  directs  him,  if  he  finds  them  as  stated,  to  issue  the  promised 
grants  in  places  so  favorable  as  to  make  some  atonement  for  the 
injustice  done  to  the  negroes.  He  then  goes  on  to  state  what  Peters 
had  brought  to  his  notice,  in  reference  to  the  wish  of  some  of  the  blacks 
to  be  sent  to  a  warmer  climate,  and  orders  him  to  despatch  messengers 
to  the  different  places  where  the  negroes  were  settled,  and  then  to  make 
them  an  offer  to  carry  them  free  of  expense  to  Siena  Leone,  if  they 
preferred  that  to  staying  where  they  were— but  they  would  be  made  to 
understand  that  government  took  no  part  in  the  matter  further  than  to 
gratify  such  of  them  as  choose  to  go.  And  now  comes  on  the  scene  for 
the  first  time  Mr.  John  Clarkson,  a  brother  of  Thomas,  and  engaged  by 
the  company  in  forwarding  its  objects.  Some  discreet  person  was 
wanted  to  go  out  to  Nova  Scotia  to  confer  with  the  negroes  and  make 
arrangements  for  the  removal  of  such  as  should  be  found  willing  to 
go.  Mr.  John  Clarkson  offered  his  services.  His  offer,  which  was 
evidently  solicited,  was  eagerly  accepted.  A  commission  was  given  to 
him  under  date  of  August  12th,  and  within  the  following  week  he  was  off 
on  his  voyage  to  Halifax.  From  the  6tn  of  August,  when  he  volunteered 
till  the  15th  March  following,  he  kept  a  journal  of  his  proceedings,  in 
which  he  entered  every  event  of  importance  and  some  events  of  not  much 
importance,  which  occurred  in  connection  with  the  business.  The 
original  journal  is  still  in  existence.  Of  the  two  copies  made  of  it,  one 
belongs  to  Mrs.  Dickenson,  a  relative  of  the  Clarksons,  an  elderly  lady, 
still  alive,  and  residing  at  Leamington,  England. 

Mr.  Clarkson  was  authorized  to  offer  to  each  negro  settler  producing 
a  certificate  signed  by  himself,  or  by  Lawrence  Hartshorne,  of  Halifax, 
who  was  associated  with  him  in  the  business,  vouching  the  honesty, 
sobriety  and  industry  of  the  bearer,  a  grant  of  land  at  Sierra  Leone,  of 
twenty  acres  for  himself,  ten  for  his  wife  and  five  for  every  child, 
subject  only  to  such  conditions  as  should  be  imposed  on  all  settlers 
black  or  white,  for  the  good  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Clarkson  sailed  from 
Gravesend  in  the  Ark,  on  the  19th  of  August.  But  the  ship  met  with 
adverse  winds  and  was  driven  into  Portland  Roads,  where  she  remained 
till  the  8th  of  September.  Mr.  Clarkson  rode  into  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Weymouth,  returning  to  his  ship  in  the  evening.  The  same 
day  his  brother  Thomas  happened  to  be  passing  through  Weymouth  on 
a  journey  to  Devonshire,  and  fancied  he  heard  John's  voice  as  he  passed 
the  yard  of  an  inn  at  Weymouth.     So  strongly  was  he  convinced 
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that  his  ears  had  not  deceived  him,  that  after  searching  for  his 
brother  all  through  Weymouth  without  success,  he  came  on  next 
day  to  Portland,  where  he  found  the  ship.  The  brothers  had  a  long 
parting  interview  on  the  5th,  to  which  subsequent  circumstances  gave 
considerable  importance. 

The  wind  coming  fair,  the  ship  left  Portland  on  the  14th.  We  need 
not  dwell  on  the  details  of  the  voyage  which  terminated  in  the  ship's  safe 
arrival  in  the  harbour  of  Halifax,  on  the  7th  of  October,  51  days  after 
the  first  departure  from  Gravesend. 

An  extract  or  two  from  the  journal  will,  however,  be  useful,  as  giv- 
ing the  key  to  the  character  and  principles  of  the  good  man  to  whom 
the  mission,  was  intrusted.    He  writes  under  date  of  the  1st  of 

October,  shortly  before  his  arrival :  

"During  the  voyage  my  mind  has  been  constantly  occupied  with  the  im- 
portance of  my  mission.  I  see  in  it  a  different  point  of  view  to  what  I  did 
when  I  first  offered  my  services,  for  then  I  was  influenced  by  the  feelings 
of  the  moment  m  consequence  of  the  affecting  story  I  had  heard  Peters 
relate  and  the  difficulties  the  directors  seemed  to  have  in  finding  a  suitable 
person  to  conduct  it ;  but  when  I  got  to  sea  and  had  time  for  reflection  the 
case  was  altered.  I  had  then  leisure  to  perceive  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking  and  although  I  felt  an  equal  desire  to  assist  these  unfortunate 
people  yet  I  almost  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  I  had  imposed  upon 
myself  But  having  embarked  in  it  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  go  on. 
.Before  1  reached  Halifax  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  come  to  some  kind  of 
determination  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  I  should  pursue  upon  mY  arrival 
there  and  haying  carefully  perused  the  letters  I  had  received  from  my 
friend  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  having  duly  reflected  upon  their  contents,  and 
also  upon  the  various  conversations  I  had  with  many  of  the  directors  on 
the  subject  of  my  mission,  I  decided  upon  not  soliciting  any  person  to  go 
with  me,  but  to  explain  to  all,  the  views  of  the  Sierra  Leone  company  and 
His  Majesty  s  Government,  and  to  leave  them  to  their  own  choice  for  I 
considered  them  as  men,  having  the  same  feelings  as  myself,  and,  therefore 
I  did  not  dare  to  sport  with  their  destiny."  ' 

So  much  does  lie  seem  to  have  been  absorbed  in  reflections  such  as 
these  that  for  six  days  following  he  makes  not  a  single  entry  in  his 
journal.  On  the  7th  when  entering  the  harbor,  he  gives  his  first 
impression  of  Halifax,  as  follows  : — 

"  The  prospect  of  the  town  is  extremely  beautiful,  situate  apon  a  declivity 
on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  river,  going  up,  and  has  a  pretty  appearance 
from  the  sea.  Went  on  shore  at  half-past  4  and  waited  upon  the  Governor 
with  my  despatches  ;  was  received  with  every  mark  of  civility  and  atten- 
tion, and  was  invited  to  stay  to  dinner." 

He  accepted  the  invitation  and  remained  to  dinner,  but  as  it  was 

after  half-past  four  before  he  was  invited,  and  only  eight  when  he  left, 

we  may  infer  that  the  Halifax  dinner  hour  in  1791,  though  late  in  the 

afternoon,  must  either  have  been  considerably  earlier  than  at  present 
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or  else,  (and  this  is  contrary  to  Halifax  traditions)  gentlemen  did  not 
tarry  over  their  wine  so  long  then  as  they  do  now.  On  retiring  from 
Government  House  he  went  to  his  hotel,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  coffee- 
house. There  he  says  he  "  found  some  gentlemen  of  the  Swedenburgh 
persuasion,  supposing  him  to  be  the  same,  wishing  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  arrival."  Next  day  he  dined  again  at  Government  House  with 
a  large  party.    He  says  : 

"I  met  Mr.  Hammond,  and  his  Secretary,  Mr.  Thornton,  who  had  just 
arrived  in  the  packet  from  England  on  his  embassy  to  the  United  States. 
The  captain  of  the  packet  informed  the  Governor  and  his  company  that  on 
the  day  he  left  Falmouth,  a  vessel  arrived  from  Sierra  Leone,  giving  an 
account  that  the  few  settlers  sent  out  in  the  year  1787,  had  been  cut  off  by 
ITng  Jemmy,  and  that  he  feared  we  should  find  some  difficulty  m  landing 
in  the  river.  This  conversation  gave  the  Governor  an  OPP0^™^0^^ 
ing  difficulties,  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan  which  I  was  obliged 
to  cut  short  by  saying  that  it  should  not  prevent  me  from  exerting  myself 
to  forward  the  business,  as  I  was  confident  that  neither  government  nor  the 
commnv  would  suffer  me  to  sail  from  hence  if  they  thought  there  was  any 
daX  from  the  natives ;  and  that  we  should  have  sufficient  time  to  know 
The  particulars  before  we  could  possibly  be  ready  to  sail  The  conv^ation 
dropped  by  the  Governor's  pushing  about  the  bottle  _  I  could  plainly see 
that  the  Governor  would  rather  I  should  not  succeed  m  my  ^f*fj^ 
otherwise,  probably  from  an  idea  that  if  the  people  were  averse  to  leaving 
?he  P™iicPe,  it  would  be  a  good  argument  to  prove  that  they  were  content, 
and  that  their  complaints  were  groundless." 

But  Mr.  Clarkson  soon  discovered  that  there  were  other  reasons  for 
the  hesitancy  of  the  Governor.    In  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
dated  the  27th  November,  he  makes  an  extraordinary  statement.  He 
says  :  "  To  my  certain  knowledge  Governor  Parr  received  a  letter  by 
the  same  conveyance  which  brought  the  despatches  relative  to  our 
business,  desiring  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  retard  it.    I  will  pledge 
myself  to  you  to  prove  that  at  any  time,  but  shall  leave  you  to  guess 
the  author  of  it."    He  well  asks  his  correspondent  "  Is  not  this 
abominable  2"    It  certainly  goes  far  to  exculpate  the  Governor,  that  he 
had  two  opposite  sets  of  instructions,  and  really  did  not  know  which 
to  obey.    Indeed  it  appears  by  an  entry  in  the  journal  that  in  remon- 
strating with  the  Governor  for  his  irresolution  and  improper  orders, 
Mr  Pa°rr  in  the  midst  of  his  distress  produced  the  contradictory  letter 
which  came  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.    Mr.  Clarkson 
says  the  letter  was  from  E.  K,  giving  only  the  initials,  but  he  had  left 
Mr.  Wilberforce  to  guess  who  was  the  writer,  without  giving  him  the 
aid  which  these  initials  would  afford.    It  is  a  curious  incident  in  the 
history  of  responsible  Government,  and  still  more  curious  that  it  occurred 
in  the  case  of  an  admistration  presided  over  by  so  masterful  and  imperi- 
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ous  a  chief  as  the  younger  Pitt.  Who  was  E.  N.,  and  why  was  he  or 
any  body  else  allowed  to  thwart  the  policy  which  Pitt  favored  1 

On  the  11th  he  made  acquaintance  with  a  Mr.  Miller,  a  recruiting 
officer  who  had  just  arrived  from  the  West  Indies,  to  engage  such  of 
the  negroes  as  preferred  to  enlist  for  service  there  in  the  army  to  either 
staying  in  Nova  Scotia  or  going  to  Sierra  Leone.  On  the  12th  he  paid 
a  visit  to  Dartmouth.  This  is  the  record  he  gives  of  his  impressions  on 
the  occasion  : 

_  "  This  morning  went  over  to  Dartmouth,  which  is  about  a  mile  across  the 
river  from  Halifax,  with  Messrs.  Hartshorne  and  Putman,  to  visit  some  of 
the  free  blacks  who  were  settled  at  a  place  called  Preston,  about  four  miles 
from  Dartmouth.  At  10  in  the  morning  we  mounted  our  horses  and  rode 
through  the  woods  till  we  reached  Preston,  called  at  the  huts  of  several  of 
the  inhabitants  and  stated  to  them  the  offer  ol  the  Sierra  Leone  Company. 
Their  situation  seemed  extremely  bad  from  the  poorness  of  the  soil  and 
from  their  having  nothing  to  subsist  upon  but  the  produce  of  it.  On  our 
ride  towards  home  we  called  upon  an  honest  gardener  who  showed  me  some 
of  the  maple  sugar  as  well  as  the  trees  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  also  a 
specimen  he  had  refined,  equal  to  any  I  had  seen  in  England.  This  man 
is  an  excellent  botanist  and  lays  out  part  of  his  garden  for  experiments. 
About  two  in  the  afternoon  reached  Mr.  Hartshorne's  farm  house,  distant 
about  two  miles  from  Dartmouth,  where  we  dined.  This  farm  appears  to 
me  in  higher  cultivation  than  any.  I  have  yet  seen  in  the  province." 

I  dare  say  the  older  inhabitants  of  Dartmouth  will  be  able  to  identify 
the  worthy  gardener  whose  good  qualities  are  referred  to  in  this  extract. 
On  the  14th  he  received  a  letter,  which  in  its  way  is  a  curiosity,  from 
Colonel  Black,  of  Birch  Town,  Shelburne.  It  appears  that  the  writer 
was  not  only  a  Colonel  Black,  but  a  black  Colonel.  The  latter  fact 
might  have  been  inferred  from  intrinsic  evidence.  The  writer,  with 
true  negro  pomposity,  asks  "for  information  concerning  the  adopted 
mode  to  be  pursued  for  the  subsistence,  and  for  the  conditions  respect- 
ing the  provisions  and  transportation  furnished  by  the  directors  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  adventurers." 

On  the  18th  arrived  at  Halifax,  Dr.  Taylor,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  company  to  take  medical  charge  of  the  immigrants,  but  who  had 
not  been  able  to  get  ready  to  come  out  with  Mr.  Clarkson  in  the  Ark. 
On  the  19th  Mr.  Clarkson  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Thornton,  the 
chairman  of  the  company,  detailing  his  proceedings  up  to  that  date. 
In  it  he  adverts  to  the  obstacles  he  met  with  from  the  local  authorities 
in  the  following  language  : 

"  In  the  first  place  I  was  given  to  understand  from  those  with  whom  I 
conversed  (many  of  whom  are  friends  of  the  plan  and  have  .offered  Mr. 
Hartshorne  and  myself  every  assistance)  that  if  I  did  not  accept  indiscri- 
minately every  one  that  offered  I  should  meet  with  great  opposition  from 
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the  principal  gentlemen  in  Halifax,  and  that  they  would  have  it  in  their 
noweTtc  prevlnt  the  greatest  part  of  the  black  people  from  accepting  the 
offlrs  of  the  companl  from  their  influence  with  them.  My  answers  to 
every  one  as  welAslt  the  governor's  table  and  at  other 
that  I  should  not  solicit  one  individual  to  accompany  me,  and  that  I  was 
likewise^ determined  to  withhold  the  certificate  which  was  intended  as  a 
rewlrd  to virtue  and  industry  from  those  who  should  appear  to  me  not  to 
deserve  it.  ,  , 

If  Mr.  Clarkson  had  not  been  carried  away  somewhat  by  his  zeal  tor 
the  service  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  might  have  seen  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  objections  made  by  his 
Halifax  friends.  If  he  had  proposed  to  remove  the  negroes  m  a  body, 
very  few  probably  would  have  cared  to  oppose  him.  But  as  his  plan  was 
to  select  only  "  the  honest,  the  sobar  and  the  industrious  of  the  blacks," 
he  ought  not  to  have  been  surprised  that  our  people  did  not  care  to  let 
him  take  away  all  the  least  objectionable  of  the  race,  leaving  behind 
only  a  residuum  of  the  idle,  the  drunken  and  the  dishonest.  Mr. 
Clarkson  impliedly  admits  that  he  felt  the  force  of  the  objections  strongly, 
for  at  the  same  time  that  he  announced  his  determination  to  act  on 
the  principle  of  selection,  he  added  :  «  I  said  I  did  not  intend  to  con- 
fine myself  to  honesty,  sobriety  and  industry  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
words  "  He  meant  therefore  to  use  these  words  in  a  Sierra  Leone  sense. 
In  another  part  of  his  letter  he  goes  into  details  of  the  incident  which 
took  place  at  the  Governor's  table  the  day  after  his  arrival  and  already 
alluded  to.    He  says  : 

"Tn  the  course  of  conversation  after  dinner  the .  captain  of  the  packet 
said    Mr  Clarkson  I  hear  you  are  going  to  conduct  the  black  people  to 
Sierr'a  Leone  and  therefore  I  wish  to  inform  you  of  a  report  which  prevailed 
SaLoX 'on  the  day  we  sailed,  in  consequence  of  a  vessel  having  arrived 
in  Mounts  Bay  trom  the  coast  of  Africa.    He  then  mentioned  what  I  have 
stated Tefore  respecting  King  Jemmy,  and  told  me  that  he  was  informed 
nffbvWTFoA  clerks  at  Falmouth,  that  my  brother  was  at  Mr 
Fox's  at  the  time and  that  the  people  belonging  to  the  vessel  had  waited 
SiwfiMLnt    I  replied  that  he  had  convinced  me  from  what 
he  had  Sid  respecting  my  brother  that  he  must  have  been  misinformed  for 
I  was  certain  he  never  would  have  suffered  the  packet  to  have  sailed  for 
Hlhfas 'without  writing  two  lines  to  put  me  upon  my  guard,  and  that  so  far 
from  the Te^  h^inAiought  bad  news,  I  had  every  reason  to  belie ve  she 
hTarrivId ^wrth  the  most  favorable  accounts,  that  I  had  seen  my  brother 
at  Wevmouthfourdavs  before  he  went  to  Falmouth  and  that  he  told  me 
tKa^^werii^tothe  description  of  the  one  mentioned  by  he 
caotain  to  have  arrived  at  Mont's  Bay,  was  hourly  expected  to  confirm  the 
mos ^nleasing  Accounts  received  by  two  vessels  wh  ch  had  lately  come  from 
Africa  to Xltol    Mr.  Hammond  agreed  with  me,  and  said  he  was  sure j  my 
brothei  would  have  written  to  me  had  there  been  any  foundation  for  such 
Sthe  pS2t  did  not  sail  till  some  time  after  the  captain  had  heard 
the  Ttorv    After  all  this  I  find  the  Governor  is  not  convinced,  for  Mr. 
HSrtehSe  and  myself  waited  upon  him  two  days  ago  to  talk  with  him 
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on  business,  when  he  said  that  the  people  could  not  go  he  thought  with 
safety,  after  the  accounts  received  of  the  savages  having  murdered  the 
settlers.  I  said  I  thought  it  abominable  for  any  person  to  cherish  such  an 
opinion,  as  it  might  influence  many  people  not  to  go,  who  would  be 
miserable  if  they  remained  here ;  that  it  was  wrong  to  meet  difficulties  half 
way,  and  that  he  might  be  sure  if  such  a  thing  had  happened  that  he 
would  have  received  official  accounts  long  enough  before  the  people  could 
possibly  embark." 

The  journal  affords  no  information  about  King  Jemmy's  raid,  nor  does 
it  explain  why  no  word  about  it  was  sent  to  Mr.  Clarkson.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  would  seem  that  from  the  time  he  left  Portland  Roads,  in 
August,  till  that  of  his  departure  from  Halifax  in  January,  he  never 
received  a  single  line  from  England  on  that  subject.  Yet  it  was  quite 
true  that  there  had  been  a  raid  of  the  kind,  and  the  rumors  referred  to 
were  no  great  exaggeration  of  the  facts.  The  grounds  on  which  Mr. 
Clarkson  undertook  to  deny  these  rumours,  were  certainly  sufficient- 
But  it  is  incomprehensible  why  his  brother,  or  some  other  member  of 
the  company,  did  not  inform  him  of  the  true  state  of  the  facts. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  letter  he  expresses  his  hope  that  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
who  was  to  be  the  governor  of  the  new  colony  should  be  on  the  spot 
before  his  arrival  and  make  preparation  for  the  reception  and  protection 
of  the  emigrants.  It  will  be  seen  by-and-by  how  far  these  hopes  were 
realized.  Meanwhile  he  is  busy  with  his  work  in  the  city.  He  visits 
many  persons  whose  names  are  familiar  to  Halifax  ears.  He  has 
intercourse  with  Mr.  Blowers,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  day  ;  Mr. 
Uniacke  the  Speaker  of  the  Asssembly,  grandfather  of  Mr.RobieUniacke 
of  our  city  ;  with  Bishop  Inglis,  the  first  of  the  name ;  with  Mr. 
Bulkeley,  the  Provincial  Secretary  ;  with  Dr.  Almon,  the  grandfather  of 
Senator  Almon ;  and  Dr.  Haliburton,  and  Mr.  Cochran,  each  a  grand- 
father of  the  late  Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Council ;  with  the  Brinleys, 
grandparents  of  our  Mrs.  Wm.  Lawson ;  with  Mr.  Belcher,  the  father 
of  the  late  Admiral  Belcher ;  with  Mr.  Tremaine  ;  with  Mr.  Sterns 
and  Mr.  Boggs,  the  ancestors  of  our  present  families  of  those  names  ; 
with  Mr.  DeBlois;  with  the  Newtons,  and  a  host  of  other  persons 
whose  names  are  well  known  in  this  city.  The  journal  gives  us  very 
pleasant  glimpses  of  all  these  people,  and  of  social  life  generally,  which 
will  make  it  specially  interesting  to  many  now  resident  in  Halifax,  who 
derive  their  descent  from  one  or  other  of  these  persons,  or  are  connected 
with  them  by  kinship. 

A  large  portion  of  the  negroes  who  were  disposed  to  become,  in  the 
language  of  Col.  Black,  £  adventurers,'  belonged  to  his  place,  Birchtown, 
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and  thither  Mr.  Clarkson  set  out  with  Dr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Miller  the 
recruiting  officer  on  the  22nd  October,  in  the  schooner  Dolphin.  We 
need  not  dwell  on  the  details  of  the  voyage— nor  on  the  conference 
which  took  place  at  Birch  town  with  three  or  fou>r  hundred  colored  persons, 
in  the  meeting  house  of  that  place,  nor  with  the  address  of  Mr.  Clark- 
son,  which  was  a  model  of  good  sense  and  plain  speaking,  creditable  alike 
to  his  head  and  his  heart.  Colonel  Black  may  not  have  admired  the  style 
of  it.  There  were  not  polysyllables  enough  in  it  to  suit  his  taste.  But 
we  must  not  omit  an  incident  which  occurred  on  the  voyage  to  Shel- 
burne.  It  deserves  mention  for  several  reasons.  First  because  it  shews 
that  much  as  our  journalist  was  engrossed  in  the  business  of  his 
mission,  he  had  still  some  room  for  other  thoughts.  Secondly,  because 
he  pays  to  a  Nova  Scotia  damsel  of  100  years  ago,  compliments,  which 
as  Nova  Scotians,  we  should  not  wish  to  be  lost  to  history  ;  and  thirdly 
because  the  mention  of  the  subject  on  this  occasion  may  lead  to  personal 
inquiries  that  may  interest  the  people  of  a  western  county.  When  the 
Dolphin  came  near  the  Ragged  Islands  it  was  well  on  to  nightfall,  and 
the  captain  was  afraid  to  pass  them  in  the  dark.  He  therefore  ran 
into  Port  Hebert,  and  anchored  three*  miles  up  the  river.  Now  let  the 
journalist  tell  his  own  tale  : 

"  The  aspect  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  uncom  monly  wild,  an  illimitable 
wood  presenting  itself  in  every  point  of  view.  There  are  a  few  wretched 
inhabitants  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  widely  scattered  and  surrounded 
with  a  few  acres  of  half  cleared  land,  overrun  with  large  naked  rocks  of 
granite  ;  here  during  the  summer  season,  they  plant  potatoes  and  sow  a 
little  corn.  The  wealthiest  of  them  possess  a  few  sheep  or  a  cow.  By 
these  means  they,  with  some  difficulty,  contrive  to  glean  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence. During  the  winter  season  they  traverse  the  woods  with  their  dogs 
and  gun,  properly  accoutred  with  snow  shoes,  in  search  of  wild  fowl,  moose, 
deer,  carriboo,  etc/etc.  Mr.  Taylor  accompanied  me  on  shore.  On  entering 
one  of  their  huts  we  met  with  the  most  agreeable  reception  from  a  young 
girl  about  15  years  of  age,  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  house,  and  two 
small  children,  her  brothers,  during  the  absence  of  her  parents,  who  had 
for  several  days  been  gathering  in  their  winter  stock  of  potatoes,  on  the 
contrary  side  of  the  river.  Her  behaviour  and  polite  attention  would  have 
done  crdit  to  a  person  of  the  first  rank  and  education,  and  might  have 
reflected  disgrace  upon  the  inferior  race  of  people  in  Great  Britain.  Her 
manner  so  simple,  mild  and  unaffected,  her  general  deportment  so  modest 
and  respectful,  left  me  at  a  loss  for  language  to  express  the  esteem  I  felt 
for  this  little  girl.  Having  tasted  no  food  since  the  preceding  day  we  were 
rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  getting  something  to  eat.  Upon  enquiry  we 
found  the  whole  stock  of  provisons  consisted  only  of  potatoes  and  butter- 
milk, with  a  few  dried  salt  fish.  We  made  a  hearty  supper  on  this  fare 
and  after  due  acknowledgment  for  our  feat  Ave  quitted  the  hut  and  made  an 
attempt  to  reach  our  schooner.  We  soon  found  however  that  the  creeks  tve 
had  passed  in  our  way  to  the  house,  were  now  filled  up  by  the  tide  and 
rendered  totally  impassible,  and  it  rained  extremely  hard,  being  at  the 
same  time  very  dark,  we  determined  to  return  to  the  house,  which  we  had 
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some  difficulty  in  finding.  On  our  knocking  at  the  door,  our  little  hostess 
received  us  with  her  own  peculiar  grace  and  sweetness,  made  an  appology 
for  the  inconveniences  of  her  little  hut,  said  that  she  was  well  convinced 
that  it  was  ill  calculated  for  the  accommodation  of  gentlemen,  particularly 
as  her  mother  being  absent  had  locked  up  many  things,  which  might  have 
added  to  our  comfort,  yet  that  she  should  be  happy  during  our  stay  to  pay 
us  every  attention  that  lav  in  her  power.  Finding  all  our  persuasions 
ineffectual  to  induce  her  to  take  her  usual  repose,  we  laid  down  upon  the 
bed,  which  contained  a  small  infant,  while  our  young  friend  during  the 
whole  night  employed  herself  in  recruiting  the  fire  in  order  to  render  us 
less  sensible  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The  wind  and  rain  were 
beating  in  at  several  parts  of  the  house." 

Next  morning  the  wind  was  still  ahead  and  he  and  Mr.  Taylor 
visited  the  people  along  the  river.    He  says  : 

"  Upon  our  return  we  were  gratified  in  having  the  opportunity  of  acknow- 
ledging the  civility  and  attention  of  our  little  friend  to  her  parents  who  had 
just  paid  her  a  visit  for  a  few  hours  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  water. 
'Upon  enquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  the  father  I  found  he  possessed 
100  acres  of  land  which  he  had  purchased  for  one  guinea.  He  begged  us 
to  accept  of  his  house  during  our  stay  in  this  port  and  after  giving  us  m 
charge  of  his  daughter,  returned  with  his  wife  in  the  evening,  leaving  us 
every  comfort  his  house  could  afford  ?" 

On  the  24th,  finding  that  the  wind  was  fair.    He  says : 
"  We  took  leave  of  our  charming  litle  friend,  regretting  the  little  proba- 
bility there  was  of  seeing  her  at  any  future  time,  and  pained  to  think  that 
so  valuable  a  mind  should  be  entombed  in  this  wilderness _  and  forever 
secluded  from  the  social  comforts  of  mankind  in  a  state  of  society." 

All  this  time  the  reader  is  left  in  suspense.  He  feels  much  as  mem- 
bers of  parliament  do  when  they  cry  out  '  name,  name.'  At  last  the 
secret  is  revealed  and  our  author  tells  us,  though  only  in  parenthesis, 
the  name  of  the  peerless  lady  of  the  lonely  hut  on  the  river  edge 
at  Port  Hebert— so  lavish  of  her  potatoes  and  buttermilk.  We  have 
reserved  for  a  position  more  prominent  than  an  enclosure  within  a 
parenthesis  the  name  of  '  Jenny  Lavender.'  What  became  of  this  pride 
of  the  forest— whether  her  future  was  such  as  became  the  object  of  so 
remarakble  an  eulogium,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing — but  we  presume 
inquiry  in  the  country  would  elicit  some  information  on  this  point. 

The  business  in  Shelburne  occupied  several  days.  On  the  6th  Nov. 
Mr.  Clarkson  embarked  on  board  the  Deborah,  for  Halifax.  The  same 
vessel  brought  up  Mr.  Miller  with  14  black  recruits— enlisted  at  Birch- 
town.  Of  course  the  Deborah  had  to  pass  Port  Hebert,  which  our 
journalist  says  recalled  once  more  the  place  where  we  had  received  such 
hospitality  from  his  little  friend  Jenny  Lavender 

Mr.  Clarkson  was  much  embarrassed  by  the  unresolute  behaviour  of 
Governor  Parr,  whom  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thornton,  he  describes  as  "  a 
man  of  inferior  abilities  and  in  his  opinion,  not  calculated  for  .the 
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situation.''  Indeed  Mr.  Clarkson  indulges  in  some  general  remarks  as  to 
the  unfitness  of  a  military  man  for  the  position  of  Governor.  He  says: 
"  They  are  generally  speaking  debauched  men,  and  mind  their  bottle 
more  than  their  duty."  He  says  :  1  That  until  now  he  never  knew 
how  much  the  prosperity  of  a  place  depended  on  a  Governor,'  and  with 
great  lack  of  the  prophetic  gift,  adds  '  upon  my  honor  I  should  be  as 
scrupulous  of  accepting  such  a  post  as  I  should  of  a  bishopric' 

From  the  time  of  his  return  to  Halifax  business  pressed  hard  on 
him.  He  was  engaged  every  hour  of  the  day  and  far  into  the  night  in 
seeing  the  negroes  as  they  arrived  in  town,  answering  endless  questions 
and  settling  all  manner  of  disputes,  arranging  for  the  housing,  the 
provisioning,  the  clothing,  and  transport  of  his  blacks,  fighting  with 
merchants  who  tried  to  palm  off  on  him  ships  unsuited  to  the  service, 
or  demanded  outrageous  freights  ;  in  settling  knotty  questions  of  negro 
precedence;  in  listening  to  deputations;  in  answering  applications  of 
aspiring  negroes  asking  him  to  ordain  them  preachers  of  the  gospel  ;  in 
distributing  his  people  in  their  places  in  storehouses  and  in  the  ships ;  and 
in  preparing  a  code  of  regulations  for  the  passage  ;  and  a  code  of  signals 
for  the  use  of  the  captains  of  the  fleet.  All  this  left  him  little  time  for 
rest  or  sleep  and  in  point  of  fact  he  was  so  exhausted  by  his  labors  that 
when  the  ships  were  ready  to  sail  he  had  not  strength  to  climb  on  deck 
and  had  to  be  hoisted  up  in  a  basket.  At  length  all  was  ready.  The 
fleet  consisted  of  15  vessels,  and  had  on  board  1,190  blacks.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  Mr.  Clarkson's  journal  without  sympathizing  with 
him.  One  incident  distressed  him  beyond  measure.  This  was  the 
misconduct  of  his  lieutenant,  Peters,  the  causa  causans  of  the  whole 
expedition.  What  was  his  exact  offence,  does  not  clearly  appear.  The 
journalist  evidently  had  not  the  heart  to  write  it  down.  All  he 
says  is : 

<£  I  was  extremely  mortified  and  distressed  at  the  behaviour  of  Peters  this 
evening.  I  can  only  attribute  it  to  his  ignorance.  I  could  not  possibly 
make  him  comprehend  how  necessary  it  was  for  regularity  and  subordina- 
tion on  board  the  ship.  He  still  persisted  in  his  obstinacy,  he  vexed  me 
extremely  and  I  went  to  bed,  much  indisposed." 

Whatever  the  offence  may  have  been,  it  seems  to  have  been  condoned 
after  a  little  while.  There  is  frequent  mention  of  Peters  afterwards, 
but,  if  there  are  no  words  of  commendation,  there  are  none  of  reproach. 

With  the  departure  of  the  ships  our  interest  as  Neva  Scotians  largely 
ceases,  but  we  naturally  desire  to  know  how  the  adventure  ended. 
The  ships  left  here  on  the  loth  January,  1792,  and  on  the  6th  March, 
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arrived  off  the  coast  of  Africa.  Mr.  Clarkson  was  the  first  to  discern 
the  outline  of  Cape  Sierra  Leone.  In  the  meantime  he  had  been  a  great 
sufferer.  When  he  left  Halifax  he  was  worn  out  with  his  labors.  Six 
days  afterwards  he  was  prostrated  by  fever,  which  was  attended  by 
delirium,  and  lasted  four  weeks.  In  the  midst  of  his  illness  a  violent 
storm  came  on  which  stove  in  the  cabin  dead-lights.  Fortunate  it  was 
for  him  that  this  accident  occured,  for  it  was  the  cause  of  the  captain 
visiting  the  cabin.  What  he  found  there  we  shall  take  from  the  journal 
itself  : 

"  My  poor  servant  who  from  great  attention  to  me  during  the  days  that  I 
was  delirous  is  supposed  to  have  caught  the  fever  of  me.  His  death  affects 
me  greatly.  I  was  this  day  brought  upon  deck  on  a  mattrass  as  I  was  not 
able  to  walk  or  to  be  moved  in  any  other  way.  My  friend  Wickham  kindly 
assisted  in  doing  this  and  in  otherwise  making  me  comfortable.  This  was 
the  first  time  I  had  been  on  deck  sinee  the  21st  of  January.  Had  my  cabin 
and  bed  place  cleaned  out  and  washed  with  vinegar  as  well  as  fumigated 
with  tar  and  gunpowder  balls.  From  my  poor  servant's  illness  as  well  as 
Captain  Coffin's,  I  experienced  great  neglect  in  the  latter  part  of  my  illness, 
as  previous  to  the  latter  being  taken  ill,  all  the  crew  were  sick  on  board 
except  himself  and  the  mate,  and  I  certainly  should  have  been  killed 
during  the  gale  of  wind  on  the  29th  January,  when  the  vessel  was  pooped,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  that  accident  which  providentially  obliged  the  captain  to 
come  down  into  the  cabin  to  secure  the  deadlights  which  had  been  stove 
in,  when  he  found  me  rolling  from  side  to  side  quite  exhausted  covered 
with  blood  and  water  and  very  much  bruised,  for  I  had  at  that  time  four 
blisters  upon  me.  I  have  but  a  laint,  if  any,  recollection  of  this  dreadful 
situation,  and  indeed  what  I  have  already  mentioned  is  more  from  the 
account  of  the  mate  of  the  vessel  than  from  any  recollection  of  my  own,  but 
it  was  evident  to  those  on  board  that  the  disorder  took  a  turn  after  the  29th 
January,  the  day  on  which  I  was  so  mercifully  preserved." 

On  the  voyage  two  of  the  ship-captains  died  and  over  sixty  of  the 
negroes.  After  the  fever  left  Mr.  Clarkson,  his  health  gradually 
improved,  but  he  was  very  weak.  As  he  approached  the  African  coast 
his  anxiety  became  intense.  What  about  King  Jemmy  1  Was  it  true 
that  he  had  invaded  the  colony  and  murdered  or  dispersed  the  settlers  1 
If  so  what  had  the  Company  done  since  1  Nob  a  line  had  been  received 
from  them,  or  even  from  his  brother  for  the  seven  long  months  since  he 
left  Portland  Roads.  With  all  his  indignant  repudiation  at  Governor 
Parr's  table,  a  lurking  suspicion  must  have  pressed  on  him  that  the 
rumour  was  true.  And  now  that  he  had  brought  his  1,200  negroes  to 
the  promised  land,  to  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  was  their  first 
experience  to  be  a  fight  with  savages?  But  even  if  there  were  no  oppo- 
sition from  a  hostile  force,  had  the  Company  kept  their  engagement  to 
send  out  supplies  and  tents  for  the  provisioning  and  shelter  of  the  poor 
creatures  who  had  put  their  fate  in  his  hands'?    Was  Mr.  Dalrymple 
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there1?   How  could  he  be  sure  that  a  Company  that  could  fail  for  months 
to  write  him  a  letter  would  observe  their  promise  to  equip  a  ship,  load  it 
with  provisions  and  supplies,  and  despatch  it  in  due  time  to  the  African 
coast  ?    He  had  with  him  only  seven  of  his  fleet ;  other  seven  had 
parted  company  with  him  some  days  before,  one  no  longer  ago  than 
within  the  last  24  hours.    What  was  to  become  of  them  and  their 
livino-  freight  1    We  cannot  wonder  that  these  anxieties,  pressing  upon 
him  in  his  state  of  weakness,  drove  him  almost  to  distraction.    But  at 
length  his  suspense  was  ended.    As  he  approached  the  mouth  of  the 
estuary,  he  saAV  the  masts  of  several  ships.    This  convinced  him  that  he 
was  safe  from  King  Jemmy.    Soon  he  recognized  some  ships  of  his  own 
fleet.    Two  larger  ships  were  also  to  be  seen.    These  were  probably  the 
ships  that  had  come  out  with  Dalrymple  with  provisions  and  supplies. 
The  sudden  revulsion  was  more  than  he  could  bear,  and  he  quite  broKe 
down  under  it.    Soon  a  boat  was  seen  in  the  distance,  with  a  number 
of  persons  on  board,  having  the  appearance  of  gentlemen.    They  came 
alongside,  then  on  board,  and  gave  the  news.    After  all  Dalrymple  had 
not  come.     He  had  declined  at  the  last  moment,  and  the  Company 
had  introduced  a  new  form  of  government.     They  had  appointed  a 
council  of  seven.     The  gentlemen  in  the  boat  were  members  of  the 
council.    Mr.  Clarkson  was  to  be  the  president,  with  a  casting  vote. 
He  was  distressed  at  the  news.    He  had  no  wish  to  remain  in  Africa. 
His  health  was  broken  and  he  needed  rest.    He  had  declared  before  he 
left  England  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  remain  in  the  colony 
longer  than  to  see  his  immigrants  safely  landed.    He  had  told  the  same 
thing  to  his  negroes— and  now  what  was  he  to  do*?    He  took  time  to 
consider.    Meanwhile  the  missing  ships  made  their  appearance  and  the 
whole  fleet  was  safe  in  harbor. 

And  now  he  began  to  find  out  what  was  the  style  of  Councillors 
over  whom  he  was  to  preside.  One  of  them,  a  Dr.  Bell,  had  been 
so  drunk  for  the  week  following  Clarkson's  arrival  that  he  had  never 
been  seen.  Most  of  the  councillors  lived  on  board  the  Daisy,  Dr 
Bell  with  them.  One  evening  Mr.  Clarkson  dined  on  board.  Bell 
was  not  able  to  appear,  but  the  guests  heard  him  raving  in  an  adjoining 
stateroom.  Suddenly  the  noise  ceased,  when  a  servant  came  in  to 
announce  that  Dr.  Bell  was  dead  of  delirum  tremens.  Next  day 
the  council  proposed  that  the  deceased  should  be  buried  with  naval 
and  military  honors.  Clarkson  was  shocked  beyond  measure,  but 
it  was  hinted  to  him  that  he  had  only  a  casting  vote  •  he  found  there 
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was  no  use  in  resisting.  Not  only  had  he  to  yield  the  point,  but  he  felt 
it  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  colony,  sick  as  he  was,  to  attend  the 
funeral,  but  here  his  strength  failed  him  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
procession  before  it  reached  the  cemetery.  And  here  closes  the  journal 
of  Mr.  Clarkson. 

For  subsequent  events  we  must  resort  to  other  sources.  It  appears 
that  on  his  arrival,  he  set  himself  vigorously  to  work,  and  with  success, 
in  repressing  the  disorders  that  prevailed.  He  had  the  ground  cleared 
for  a  settlement  and  founded  the  town  of  Freetown,  the  capital  of  the 
colony,  built  huts  for  his  people,  and  managed  the  business  entrusted  to 
him  so  satifactorily  that  the  Directors  of  the  Company  shortly  after- 
wards appointed  him  Governor  of  the  Colony,  an  office  what  notwith- 
standing his  nolo  episcopari,  he  was  induced  to  accept. 

He  remained  as  Governor  for  upwards  of  a  year,  when  he  returned 
to  England.  The  rest  of  his  life,  which  lasted  till  1828,  he  spent  in 
connection  with  various  philanthrophic  organizations.  His  whole  time 
was  devoted  to  the  good  of  his  fellow  men. 

Mr.  Wentworth  succeeded  Mr.  Parr,  as  Lieut.  Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia,  in  August,  1792.  He  had  been  governor  of  New  Hampshire 
when  it  was  a  Province,  and  had  also  held  the  post  of  Commissioner 
of  Woods  and  Forests  for  British  North  America.  The  rebellion  drove 
him  from  his  Governorship,  and  abridged  his  jurisdiction  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  by  reducing  it  to  the  residue  of  territory  remaining  to  Great 
Britain  after  the  peace  of  1783. 

The  events  we  have  narrated,  and  these  which  remain  to  be  narrated, 
occurred  during  the  long  administration  of  the  younger  Pitt,  in  the 
latter  part  of  which,  Mr.  Dundas  (afterwards  Lord  Melville)  was  a 
Secretary  of  State. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt's  accession  to  office  that  the 
public  conscience  of  England  began,  as  already  meutioned,  to  be 
excited  on  the  question  of  Slavery.  The  leaders  in  this  movement  all 
belonged  to  the  middle  class,  but  were  men  of  high  character,  remarkable 
alike  for  energy,  integrity  and  perseverance.  They  included  among 
their  number  such  men  as  Thornton,  the  eminent  London  Banker  of  that 
day ;  Wilberforce,  father  of  the  future  Bishop  of  Oxford ;  Granville, 
Sharp,  the  Clarksons,  Thomas  and  John,  and  notably  Zachary  Macaulay, 
father  of  the  future  Lord  Macaulay,  the  graat  British  historian,  states- 
man and  orator, 
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Of  these  men,  Zachary  Macaulay,  if  not  the  most  prominent,  was 
the  most  laborious  and  the  most  indefatigable.  He  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  the  work  of  abolition,  and  had  the  satisfaction  before  he  died  to 
witness  its  complete  success. 

As  a  boy  of  sixteen  he  had  been  sent  out  to  Jamaica  as  book-keeper 
on  a  plantation,  and  had  thus  been  brought  into  contact  with  Slavery 
as  it  existed  in  the  West  Indies.  He  saw  the  frightful  evils  which 
attended  the  institution,  even  when  these  were  mitigated  by  the  best 
efforts  of  the  slave  owners.  He  gave  up  his  post  and  returned  to 
England,  his  mind  filled  with  an  absolute  horror  of  Slavery  in  all  its 
forms.  He  soon  became  associated  with  the  gentlemen  whose  names 
we  have  mentioned  above,  and  others  of  the  same  style  of  thought,  and 
thenceforth  took  an  active  part  in  their  schemes,  including  that  of  the 
settlement  at  Sierra  Leone. 

Mr.  John  Clarkson's  health  having  given  way,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Europe.  But  independently  of  the  state  of  his  health,  the 
circumstances  of  the  Colony  required  at  its  head  a  man  of  stronger 
type. 

An  eminent  British  statesman,  in  referring  to  the  settlement  of  Sierra 
Leone,  says  that  '  an  aggregation  of  negroes  from  London,  Jamaica  and 
Nova  Scotia,  with  no  language,  except  an  acquired  jargon,  and  no  asso- 
ciations beyond  the  recollections  of  a  common  servitude,  were  very  poor 
apostles  for  western  culture  and  the  christian  faith.' 

The  writer  of  this  pithy  sentence,  though  himself  a  grandson  of  Zachary 
Macaulay,  is  not  exactly  accurate  in  including  the  Jamaica  contingent 
among  the  apostles  of  civilization  on  the  spot,  when  his  ancestor  became 
Governor.    They  did  not  arrive  till  some  years  later. 

There  was  comparatively  little  trouble  at  Sierra  Leone,  so  long  as  the 
provisions  and  other  supplies  furnished  by  the  Company  held  out.  A 
negro  with  plenty  to  eat  and  to  drink,  with  clothing  and  shelter,  has 
little  care  for  anything  else.  He  has  no  ambitition.  To  him  labor  is 
only  a  last  resort.  But  when  the  company's  supplies  were  exhausted, 
^rouble  began. 

The  management  of  the  colony  required  not  only  a  man  in  sound 
health  capable  of  continuous  labor,  fearless,  determined,  indefatigable, 
yet  kind  and  gentle,  and  devoted  to  the  elevation  of  the  negro  race. 
Zachary  Maucaulay  was  just  the  man  for  such  a  crisis.  He  went  out  in 
1793,  as  Governor,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  affairs  of  the  colony  into  a  fairly  good  condition. 
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His  staff,  to  be  sure,  was  misserably  insufficient.  He  was,  says  his 
relative  already  alluded  to,  "his  own  se?,retary,  his  own  paymaster,  his 
own  envoy,  be  posted  ledgers,  he  decided  causes,  he  conducted  corres- 
pondence with  the  directors  at  home,  and  visited  neighbouring  poten- 
tates on  diplomatic  missions,  which  made  up  in  danger  what  they 
wanted  in  dignity.  In  the  absence  of  properly  qualified  clergy  he 
preached  sermons,  and  performed  marriages." 

Under  such  a  vigorous  Governor  the  colony  soon  began  to  show  signs 
of  prosperity.  The  town  was  built,  the  ground  cleared  and  tilled, 
schools  established,  and  everything  was  working  well,  wThen  all  of  a 
sudden  a  disaster  which  befell  the  colony,  shook  it  to  its  foundation. 
The  invasion  of  King  Jemmy  in  1791,  was  a  serions  blow,  but  it  was  a 
trifle  to  that  which  was  at  hand.  The  town  was  now  to  be  laid  waste 
by  a  party  more  barbarous  than  African  savages.  It  was  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror  in  France,  when  the  apostles  of  liberty  and  fraternity 
were  propagating  their  gospel  of  human  brotherhood  by  pillage,  robbery 
and  murder.  If  any  population  could  claim  immunity  from  these  mis- 
sionaries of  liberty,  surely  one  of  slaves  restored  to  freedom  might 
expect  it,  but  they  failed  to  receive  it. 

On  a  Sunday  in  September  1791,  when  Mr.  Macaulay  was  just 
beginning  to  rejoice  in  the  improved  prospects  of  his  people,  a  fleet  of 
French  ships,  eight  in  number  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  and 
came  to  anchor  within  a  musket  shot  of  the  shore.  They  opened  fire  at 
once,  and  deliberately  swept  the  streets  with  bullet  and  grape  for  two 
hours.  Then  a  party  of  sailors  landed,  burst  into  the  houses,  ransacked 
them  thoroughly,  seized  everything  they  considered  of  any  value, 
destroyed  what  they  could  not  use,  demolished  and  broke  to  pieces 
printing  presses,  telescopes,  hygrometers,  barometers,  thermometers, 
electrical  machines,  and  all  other  similar  articles  ;  scattered  and  tore  to 
pieces  all  the  books  they  could  discover,  taking  particular  care  to 
completely  destroy  all  that  had  the  appearance  of  bibles  ;  finally  they 
killed  all  the  live  stock,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  houses.  They  remained 
on  the  coast  till  October,  and  then  left  the  town  a  complete  wreck, 
the  people  having  nothing  but  the  clothes  on  their  backs,  and  some 
flour  and  a  small  quantity  of  brandy  which  had  been  hidden  away. 

But  the  Governor  never  flinched  from  his  post.  The  moment  the 
Frenchmen  had  gone  he  set  to  work  to  rebuild  the  town.  An  arrival 
of  fresh  supplies  from  England  came  opportunely  to  his  relief,  and  in 
the  course  of  another  year  the  place  resumed  it  former  appearance. 
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Mr.  Macaulay's  health,  however,  gave  way  under  imparalleled 
exertions  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England  to  recruit.  Soon, 
however,  after  he  had  left,  a  formidable  outbreak  took  place  and  the 
Directors  found  it  necessary  to  send  him  back  to  quell  it.  He  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the  blacks,  of  whom  their  ministers,  of 
different  religious  persuasions,  were  the  ringleaders,  into  subordination, 
but  eventually  succeeded  by  tact  and  firmness  in  restoring  order  in  the 
settlement. 

Still  the  elements  of  dissension  remained,  and  after  Mr.  Macaulay's 
final  departure  for  Europe,  developed  into  insurrection.  By  a  curious 
charm  of  circumstances,  it  was  reserved  for  a  new  batch  of  negroes,  not 
christians,  but  heathens,  coming  also  from  Nova  Scotia,  to  teach  the 
Christians  of  the  same  race  at  Sierra  Leone  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
constituted  authority. 

On  the  22nd  July,  1796,  all  of  a  sudden  a  body  of  negroes,  number- 
ing from  five  to  six  hundred  were  dumped  on  the  shores  of  Nova 
Scotia.  These  were  the  Maroons,  who  had  infested  the  hill  country  of 
Jamaica  for  generations. 

That  Island  discovered  in  1494,  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Spaniards  for  over  a  century  and  a  half.  In  1655  it  was  conquered 
by  the  British,  and  has  remained  theirs  ever  since.  On  the  capture, 
the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  inhabitants  removed  to  Cuba,  but  a  consider- 
able body  of  their  negro  slaves  escaped  and  fled  to  the  hills  in  the 
interior.  After  the  conquest  the  numbers  of  the  runaways  were 
recruited  from  time  to  time  by  other  slaves  escaping  from  British 
masters.  Thus  a  formidable  body  of  negroes  was  established  in  the 
heart  of  the  Island.  They  enjoyed  a  kind  of  rude  independence. 
They  conducted  wars,  and  made  treaties  with  the  whites.  They  were 
allowed  to  reside  in  certain  parts  of  the  Island,  exempt  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Jamaica  Government.  But  their  predatory  habits 
brought  them  constantly  into  conflict  with  the  authorities  of  J amaica, 
and  the  government  at  last  determined  to  root  them  out  at  any  cost. 
The  Maroons  were  a  brave  race— and  had  no  objection  to  fighting— so 
long  as  they  had  only  to  fight  men.  But  the  Jamaica  authorities 
had  procured  from  Cuba  a  number  of  blood-honnds,  and  with  these 
auxiliaries,  were  about  to  hunt  the  negroes  in  their  fastnesses.  The 
Maroons  hearing  of  the  new  foes  they  had  to  encounter,  solicited  terms, 
and  eventually  laid  down  their  arms  and  surrendered  as  prisoners  of 
war.    But  before  doing  so,  they  demanded  certain  conditions,  which 
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were  granted  by  General  Walpole,  who  was  in  command  of  the  British 
forces.  One  of  these  conditions  was  that  the  prisoners  should  not  be 
sent  out  of  the  Island.  They  required  a  guarantee  that  these  conditions 
would  be  observed,  and  before  they  gave  up  their  arms,  the  general  was 
obliged  to  bind  himself  by  oath  to  fulfil  them.  But  the  Legislature  of 
Jamaica  would  not  allow  the  Maroons  to  remain  in  the  Island,  and  voted 
that  they  should  be  sent  into  exile.  This  proceeding  was  very  offensive 
to  General  Walpole.  So  indignant  was  he  at  it,  that  he  refused  to 
accept  a  sword,  valued  at  500  guineas,  which  the  Legislature  wished  to 
present  him  as  a  mark  of  their  sense  of  his  services. 

Eventually  the  Government  of  Jamaica,  with  the  consent  of  the  Im- 
perial authorities,  decided  to  deport  the  Maroons  to  Nova  Scootia.  Mr. 
Wentworth,  (who  was  now  Sir  John),  was  instructed  from  England  to 
make  provision  for  their  settlement  in  this  province. 

Two  Commissioners  were  sent  from  the  Island  of  Jamaica  to  superin- 
tend the  arrangements.  The  sum  of  .£25,000  Jamaica  currency,  was 
placed  to  their  credit  by  the  Island  Government  to  meet  the  present 
emergency.  TJnhapily  there  was  no  definite  arrangement  for  anything 
beyond  the  present,  a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  some  serious 
difficulties  later  on. 

The  Jamaica  Government  acquired  the  title  of  a  tract  of  land  of  5000 
acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Preston,  on  which  they  erected  buildings. 
They  spent  £3,000  in  land  and  buildings.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn 
the  Maroons  were  comfortably  housed,  and,  for  a  time,  seemed  contented. 
The  Governor's  opinion  of  them  wras  at  first  very  favorable.  He  described 
them  as  *  healthy,  peaceful  and  orderly,  inoffensive  and  highly  delighted 
with  the  country.'  He  interested  himself  very  much  in  their  welfare. 
He  had  many  interviews  with  them,  in  which  he  gave  them  the  best 
of  advice.  He  applied  to  the  British  Government  and  obtained  an 
allowance  of  £240  a  year  to  support  a  school,  and  to  provide  instruction 
for  them  in  the  principles  of  religion.  His  object  was,  according  to  his 
own  account,  to  'reclaim  them  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  to 
disseminate  piety,  morality  and  loyalty  among  them.'  Before  their 
houses  wrere  built,  the  Maroons  were  provided  with  temporary  shelter 
wherever  it  could  be  had.  Fifty  of  them  wTere  lodged  in  an  outhouse  on 
the  Governor's  farm.  He  says  "  he  was  often  without  a  sentry  and 
without  a  door  or  a  window  locked,  still  they  did  no  mischief."  He 
sent  to  England  for  clothing  for  them  and  exerted  himself  in  every 
possible  way  to  make  them  comfortable.    Soon  however  his  opinion  of 
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their  character  and  conduct  underwent  a  change.  He  found  what  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances.  These  people 
had  led  a  wild  and  savage  life  in  their  old  home.  In  the  climate  of 
Jamaica  they  required  little  either  of  clothing  or  shelter.  Food  was 
largely  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  soil.  Negroes  like  an  idle  and  lazy 
life,  and  have  no  aim  or  ambition  for  anything  beyond  mere  animal 
existence.  These  men  had  no  experience  of  the  steady  industry  required 
in  a  climate  like  ours  where  shelter  and  clothing  are  actual  necessities, 
and  where  food  can  not  be  had  without  toil  or  preserved  without 
forethought.  After  Sir  John  had  had  a  year's  experience  of  them  he 
still  thought  they  might  be  useful  in  the  Province  as  a  corps  to  resist 
invasion.  He  did  not  think  they  could  do  much  harm,  but  it  is  evident 
from  expressions  he  used  in  his  correspondence  with  his  official  superiors 
that  his  faith  in  them  had  gone.  He  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  In  fact 
they  do  not  wish  to  live  by  industry,  they  prefer  war  and  mutiny."  On 
another  occasion  he  says,  "  they  wish  to  be  sent  to  India  or  somewhere 
in  the  east,  to  be  landed  with  arms  in  some  country  with  a  climate 
like  that  they  left,  where  they  might  take  possession  with  a  strong  hand, 
and  murder  and  plunder  at  pleasure."  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
governor's  specific  for  "  reclaiming  these  people  to  the  church,  and 
diffusing  piety,  morality  and  religion  among  them"  had  not  been  a 
successs." 

Year  by  year  they  became  more  and  more  turbulent  and  troublesome. 
They  began  to  complain  of  the  treachery  which  had  been  practised  upon 
them  at  the  time  of  their  surrender.  There  was  too  much  ground  for 
this  complaint,  and  no  doubt  the  uneasy  spirits  among  them  used  it 
with  great  effect  to  increase  their  discontent.  Sir  John  had  raised  a 
Regiment  in  Nova  Scotia  for  the  service  of  the  crown,  and  now  he 
found  use  for  it  at  home.  He  was  obliged  to  send  a  detachment  of 
fifty  men  to  Preston  to  put  down  a  serious  disturbance,  that  had 
occurred  there  and  to  restore  order. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  these  people  could  not  remain  here,  and 
shortly  afterwards  negotiations,  at  the  instance  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
government  were  opened  between  the  Imperial  authorities  and  the 
Sierra  Leone  Company,  which  led  to  an  arrangement  to  send  the 
Maroons  to  join  their  predecessors  from  this  Province  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  They  were  sent  off  in  1800,  arriving  at  Sierra  Leone  in  the 
month  of  October  in  that  year. 
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Zacbary  Macaulay  had  before  that  time  resigned  his  position  and  had 
returned  to  England.  No  sooner  had  his  strong  hand  ceased  to  be  felt 
at  Siera  Leone  than  the  negroes  broke  out  into  open  insurrection.  The 
opportune  arrival  of  the  Maroons  enabled  the  Governor  to  suppress 
it.  They  were  faithful  to  the  authorities  and  fought  bravely  on  their 
behalf. 

Some  time,  almost  two  years  later,  their  behavior  and  character  were 
the  subject  of  a  report  made  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  England.  Their  conduct  was  much  applauded,  and  their 
character  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms.  They  are  represented  "  as 
active  and  intrepid,  as  prodigal  of  their  lives,  confident  of  their  strength, 
proud  of  the  character  of  their  body,  and  fond,  though  not  jealous  of  their 
independence."  These  qualities  were  probably  the  result  of  a  century 
and  a  half  of  quasi  independence  in  the  mountains  of  Jamaica,  while  the 
other  negroes  had  only  just  emerged  from  a  state  of  slavery,  and  had 
all  the  weaknesses  and  vices  of  that  condition,  without  any  of  the  virtues 
and  self  restraint  that  belong  to  the  descendants  of  a  free  race.  We  have 
given  this  appreciation  of  the  Maroons  in  the  light  of  subsequent  facts, 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  them  expressed  by 
the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  at  the  time  of  their  deportation. 

There  were  however,  some  serious  drawbacks  in  the  case  of  the 
Maroons.  They  were  not  christians.  They  had  little  idea  of  any  kind 
of  religion.  They  believed  in  Acompang,  whom  they  called  the  God  of 
Heaven.  They  had  no  marriage  ceremony.  A  man  had  as  many  wives 
as  he  chose  to  support,  limited  only  by  the  obligation  imposed  by  usage, 
that  whatever  presents  he  made  to  one  he  was  obliged  to  make  to  all. 

The  report  quoted  above  goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  suppression  of 
Polygamy  among  them  has  been  hitherto  deemed  an  experiment  too 
hazardous  to  be  tried,  and  no  fair  opportunity  has  yet  occurred  of 
ascertaining  how  far  they  would  submit  quietly  to  such  restraints  of  the 
civil  power  as  are  repugnant  to  their  inclinations  or  their  taste.' 

A  belief  in  Acompang,  and  the  practice  of  Polygamy  seem  but  poor 
qualifications  for  missionaries  of  civilization  in  the  dark  continent,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  upon  what  principle  the  friends  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  Colony  consented  to  receive  the  Maroons.  In  the  interests  of 
African  civilization  it  is  not  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  that  the  new  settlers 
never  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  return  to  their  old  home.  They  seemed 
to  have  longed,  as  did  the  native  Acadian  French  that  we  drove 
from  our  shores,  for  a  return  to  the  land  of  their  birth  and  early 
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associations.  They  spent  in  the  African  colony  about  the  same  period 
of  time  that  the  Israelites  passed  in  the  wilderness,  and  forty  years 
after  their  arrival,  the  great  bulk  of  them  returned  to  J amaica.  To-day 
only  an  inconsiderable  number  of  their  descendants  remain  in  the 
African  settlement. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  also  that  of  the  Maroons, 
have  no  special  interest  to  us  as  Nova  Scotians. 
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Since  the  publication  of  the  last  volume  of  its  proceedings  the  Society 
has  been  called  upon  to  mourn  the  death  of  the  Honorable  John 
William  Eitchie,  its  first  President,  who  passed  away  peacefully  at  his 
historic  home  of  Belmont,  in  December  last. 

On  the  paternal  side  Judge  Eitchie  was  of  Scottish  extraction.  His 
father,  Thomas  Eitchie,  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  House  of  Assembly,  and  afterwards  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of  the  late  Honorable  James 
W.  Johnston.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was  educated  at  the  Academy 
in  Pictou,  which  has  sent  forth  so  many  men  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  after  life.  Mr.  Eitchie  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1832, 
and  devoted  the  leisure  time,  of  which  through  lack  of  clients  he  had 
not  a  little  during  the  earlier  years  of  his  professional  career,  to  patient 
and  thorough  study  of  the  law.  The  result  of  this  quiet  work,  combined 
with  great  business  capacity  and  a  most  upright  and  honorable 
character,  was  that,  when  practice  came,  it  found  him  admirably  pre- 
pared, and  increased  rapidly,  so  that  in  a  comparatively  short  time  he 
took  his  place  amongst  the  leaders  of  the  profession.  More  eloquent 
advocates  our  province  has  known,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  she 
has  produced  any  greater  lawyer,  and  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  of  any 
other  lawyer  that  he  was  more  thoroughly  trusted  and  respected  than 
was  Mr.  Eitchie.  He  was  for  many  years  Law  Clerk  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  in  this  capacity  was  associated  with  the  late  Sir  William 
Young,  the  late  Judge  McCully  and  the  late  Joseph  Whidden,  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Assembly,  in  the  preparation  of  the  First  Series  of  the 
Eevised  Statutes,  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind.  From  1864  to  1867  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Solicitor-General.  As  Law 
Clerk,  and  afterwards  as  Solicitor-General,  he  is  to  be  credited  with  the 
enacting  of  much  legislation  of  a  useful  but  unobtrusive  character.  In 
1867  he  was  appointed  to  the  Senate  of  Canada ;  in  1870  became  a  Judge 
of  our  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1873  was  chosen  to  succeed  his  uncle,  the 
Honorable  James  W.  Johnston,  as  Judge  in  Equity.  Finding  his  mental 
powers  failing  he  resigned  this  office  in  1882.  In  abandoning  his  high 
position,  because  he  thought  that  he  should  give  his  country  none  but 
the  best  of  his  intellectual  work,  he  set  an  admirable  example  for 
succeeding  judges.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the 
important  duties  of  his  office  there  is  abundant  and  explicit  evidence, 
some  of  which  may  be  fitly  quoted.  In  the  preface  to  the  volume 
containing  his  decisions  as  Judge  in  Equity,  the  learned  reporter,  Mr. 
Eussell,  describes  the  court  during  his  term  of  office  as,  in  the  language 
of  Chancellor  Kent,  "presenting  the  image  of  the  sanctity  of  a  temple 
where  truth  and  justice  seemed  to  be  enthroned  and  to  be  personified 
in  their  decrees  ";  and  in  the  resolution  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Barristers' 
Society,  unanimously  adopted  just  after  Judge  Eitchie's  death,  the 
following  eloquent  language  is  used  with  respect  to  the  Equity  Court : 

"  To  the  discharge  of  its  duties  he  brought  faculties  and  attainments  of  the  highest 
order,  and  those  judicial  virtues  without  which  even  faculties  and  attainments  of 
the  highest  order  are  no  sure  guarantee  of  success.    Patient  to  listen  and  weigh, 


keen  to  detect  fallacy,  merciless  in  the  exposure  of  fraud,  severe  and  exacting 
with  seniors,  but  gracious  and  condescending  to  juniors,  he  discharged  for  eight 
years  the  duties  of  his  high  judicial  office  with  an  unbending  integrity,  which  is 
happily  not  exceptional,  but  also  with  an  unquestioned  authority,  which  is  almost 
without  a  parallel  in  the  judicial  annals  of  the  Province.  After  a  long  and  busy 
career,  crowded  with  the  most  useful  and  most  fruitful  activities  through  many 
years,  in  which  he  wore  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life,  he  has  gone  from  our 
midst,  leaving  to  the  generation  that  follows  him  a  noble  example  of  high  devotion 
to  professional  and  public  duty,  and  to  those  that  were  privileged  to  know  him 
intimately  the  memory  of  his  many  endearing  qualities  of  head  and  heart." 

Having  said  so  much,  there  is  space  only  to  add  that  in  all  the  other 
relations  of  life,  domestic,  social,  religious  and  political,  Judge  Kitchie 
did  not  fall  below  his  professional  record,  and  that,  in  the  language  of 
one  who  knew  him  thoroughly,  he  was,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  words,  a 
Christian  and  a  gentleman. 


Thomas  Beamish  Akins,  D.  C. 

Born  February  1,  1809;  Died  May  6,  1891. 


While  this  volume  has  been  going  through  the  press,  an  irreparable 
loss  has  befallen  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society  in  the  death  of  Dr. 
Akins,  one  of  the  committee  of  publication,  and  for  the  last  two  years 
Vice-President  of  the  Society,  of  which  he  was  President  for  the  year 
1882. 

Thomas  Beamish  Akins  was  descended  from  Thomas  Akin,  one  of  the 
original  New  England  settlers  of  the  township  of  Falmouth.  His  father 
Thomas  Akins,  (who  added  a  letter  to  his  surname)  was  a  merchant  in 
Liverpool,  N.  S.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Beamish,  for 
many  years  warden  of  this  port.  He  was  born  in  Liverpool,  February 
1st,"  1809.  His  mother  dying  when  he  was  but  ten  days  old,  his  early 
life  was  spent  in  Halifax  with  his  mother's  people.  He  studied  law 
with  the  late  Beamish  Murdoch,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1831.  His 
practice,  which  was  principally  that  of  a  solicitor,  was  a  fairly  lucrative 
one,  and  was  marked  by  the  same  ability,  prudence  and  uprightness 
that  distinguished  him  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  At  an  early  age, 
happily,  he  became  interested  in  our  provincial  history.  When  only  a 
lad  he  assisted  Haliburton  in  the  collection  of  materials  for  his  history 
of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  in  his  middle  age  he  furnished  a  large  portion  of 
the  materials  for  Murdoch's  more  elaborate  work  on  the  same  subject. 
As  early  as  1857  he  was  recognized  as  the  best  authority  in  the  province 
on  matters  pertaining  to  our  provincial  history,  and  was  selected  by  the 
government  of  that  date  to  be  Commissioner  of  Public  Kecords  for  the 
Province.  This  appointment,  which  Dr.  Akins  continued  to  hold  until 
his  death,  was  made  in  pursuance  of  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
moved  by  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  seconded  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Johnston,  and 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Assembly  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1857  : — 

"That  His  Excellency  the  Governor  be  respectfully  requested  to  cause  the  ancient 
records  and  documents  illustrative  of  the  history  and  progress  of  society  in  this 
province  to  be  examined,  preserved  and  arranged,  either  for  reference  or  publica- 
tion, as  the  Legislature  may  hereafter  determine,  and  that  this  House  will  make 
provision  for  this  service." 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  new  Eecord  Commissioner,  and  his 
earnest  and  intelligent  method  of  grappling  with  them,  may  be  gathered 
from  his  most  interesting  Report  in  the  Journals  of  the  Assembly  for 
1858. 


His  skill  and  industry  in  arranging  and  cataloguing  the  documents  in 
his  keeping,  and  the  important  additions  which  he  made  to  them  with 
very  inadequate  grants,  have  won  the  approval  of  many  historians. 
He  has  shown  admirable  judgment  in  his  selection  of  manuscripts  for 
publication  in  the  single  volume  which  he  was  authorized  to  print,  a 
volume  whose  value  he  has  largely  enhanced  by  his  excellent  explana- 
tory notes.  Parkman,  who  has  quoted  frequently  from  it,  pronounces 
it  in  his  "Montcalm  and  Wolfe"  to  be  "a  government  publication  of 
great  value."  Numerous  extracts  from  it,  as  well  as  several  tributes  to 
its  excellence,  may  be  found  in  the  "  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of 
America,"  edited  by  Justin  Winsor.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  this  elaborate 
work,  in  an  essay  on  the  sources  of  information  concerning  the  final 
struggle  of  France  and  England  in  Acadia  (pp.  418-419)  Dr.  Akins'  com- 
pilation is  classed  as  the  first  in  importance. 

The  best  known  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Akins  is  his  "Selections 
from  the  Public  Documents  of  Nova  Scotia"  (Halifax,  1869).  Dr. 
Akins  desired  and  proposed  to  publish  three  volumes  of  selections, 
but  his  wishes  were  overruled.  His  other  works  were  a  "  Brief  Account 
of  the  Origin,  Endowment  and  Progress  of  the  University  of  King's 
College,  Windsor,  NT.  S."  (Halifax,  1865);  and  two  pamphlets  entitled 
"Prize  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  Settlement  of  Halifax"  (Halifax, 
1847),  and  "  A  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  P  ogress  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  British  North  American  Provinces  "  (Halifax,  1849).  All  of  these 
publications  are,  unfortunately,  out  of  print.  Two  or  three  papers  by 
Dr.  Akins  are  printed  in  the  collections  of  this  Society. 

Dr.  Akins  was  an  honorary  or  corresponding  member  of  the  American 
Historical  Society,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  Quebec 
Literary  and  Historical  Society,  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  the 
Historical  Society  of  Texas,  and  several  others.  In  1865  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  from  King's  College,  Windsor. 

Perhaps  the  finest  and  fullest  private  collection  extant  of  works  relat- 
ing to  British  North  America  has  been  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Akins  to  this 
Society,  on  condition  that  suitable  and  secure  accommodation  be  provid- 
ed for  it,  and  that  it  be  kept  apart  from  the  other  effects  of  the  Society. 
All  his  miscellaneous  books  and  pamphlets  he  has  willed  to  the  Library 
of  King's  College.  These  include  a  collection  of  rare  and  old  volumes, 
so  important  that,  before  it  was  impaired  by  his  previous  donations  to 
the  last-named  library,  it  contained  more  specimens  of  the  15th  century 
than  the  entire  exhibit  made  some  years  ago  by  the  Caxton  Society  at 
Montreal. 

He  died  on  the  6th  of  May,  1891.  He  was  buried  on  the  9th,  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  John's  Church,  in  the  suburbs  of  Halifax,  his  funeral 
being  attended  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens.  On  the 
day  after  his  death  a  resolution  regretting  his  loss  and  acknowledging 
his  services  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  House  of  Assembly. 

His  memory  was  a  store-house,  not  only  of  historic  and  antiquarian 
lore,  but  also  of  charming  miscellaneous  anecdotes.  He  was  a  kind 
friend,  a  genial  companion,  a  doer  of  unobtrusive  charities,  a  lover  of 
truth,  and  a  most  thorough  gentleman.  "  Shunning,  almost  abhorring, 
popular  notice  or  applause,"  writes  an  editor  who  knew  him  well,  "  he 
did  for  Nova  Scotia  a  work  that  well  entitles  him  to  rank  with  her  most 
illustrious  sons.  Thinking  only  of  'the  lightning  of  the  deed'  and 
caring  nothing  for  '  the  thunders  of  applause  that  follow  at  its  heels, 


that  men  call  fame,'  his  name  will  live  deservedly  and  honorably  in 
the  annals  of  his  country,  long  after  many  apparently  greater  names  are 
wholly  forgotten." 


Albert  Peters. 


The  Society  has  yet  another  loss  to  regret  in  the  death  of  Mr,  Albert 
Peters,  who  was  the  Recording  Secretary  from  1888  to  1890-  He  was 
born  in  1859,  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1880,  appointed  Clerk  of  the 
Legislative  Council  in  1887,  and  died  in  September,  1891,  after  a  lingering 
illness.  Careful,  courteous  and  industrious,  he  discharged  his  duties  to 
the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  Society,  of  his  clients,  and  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council. 


HECKMAN  1 
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